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Chiefs and Families of Note 

IN THE 

PUNJAB. 


RAJA SANT SINGH OF AKHROTA. 


f 


RAJA DITARAB DEO. 
I 


Raja Ranjit Deo. 


Raja Brij 
Raj Deo. 

Sapuran Deo 
(died 1822). 


~ 1 
Raja Dalol 
Singh. 


Mian Zorawar Singh. 
Mian Kishor Singh. 


Two other sons. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh 
(died 1857). 


'"i 


Raja Jit Singh. 


r 


t "i 

Raja Mian Mian 

Haghbir Devi Bir Singh. 
Deo Singh 
(died 1868), | 

i Three 

Raja generations. 

Iridar Doo 
(died 1895). 


T 

Bhagwan 

Singh. 


Dliian Singh 
(died 1843). 


Suchet Singh 
(died 1844). 


Raja Hira 
Singh 

(died 1845), 


Jowahir Singh 
(died I860), 


r 




Two other Maharaja 
sons. Ranbir Singh 
(died 18SC). 

i_ 


—i 

Raja Moti 
Singh 
(dead). 

i 

Raja Sir 
Baldeo Singh, 

K.C.I.E., 

of Voonch, 

! 

Two sons. 


Maharaja Raja Ram Raja Sir Lachhman 
Sir Partab Singh, Singh Amar Singh, Singh 
Q.c.s.i., (died 1899). k.c.s.i., 

of Kashmir | (died 1909). 


(dead). 


l 


One son. Mian Bari Singh. 


Raja Partab Deo 
(died 1898). 




1 i i 

Raja. Sant Singh Bir Bahadur Singh Gurkirpal Singh, 
(born 1882). (born 1887). (born 1894). 


bant Singh’s great-grandfather, Jit Singh, was ruler of the Jammu 
country north of Sialkot, a portion of the dominions of the present 



















CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

Singh of Kashmir, who is the representative of a junior 
branch of the same family. The Jammuwal Rajputs have been settled for 
many centuries in the mountain tract west of the Ravi, and they claim to 
have come from Chitor before the commencement of the Christian era. 
Brij Dhar, son of the Maharaja Man of Chitor, is said to have originally 
founded the colony. Jammu proper was a much smaller tract than the 
area; now embraced' within the State of that name, even excluding 
Kashmir and the hills to the north and west. The independent chiefships 
of Rdjauri, Jasota, Mankot, Ramnagar, Basoli, Bndhu, Kislitwar, Far, 
Bimber and others, absorbed later on by Maharaja Gulab Singh, formed 
no part of Jit Singh’s possessions. Raja Ranjit Deo was in the latter 
part of the 18th century the best known of the Jammu wals. It was he 
who had to bear the brunt of the Sikh attack in the early days of the 
Khalsa, and he suffered severely at their hands. In 1773 he was on bad 
terms with his eldest son, Brij Raj Deo, and he attempted to set him 
aside by nominating a younger-son, Dalel Singh, as his successor. This 
step was naturally distasteful to Brij Raj, who made a practical protest 
by calling in to his aid the Kanhaya Sardars, Jai Singh and Hakikat 
Singh, and Charat Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The history of the struggle wliich followed has been 
given at length in another chapter. * In one of the battles Sardar Charat 
Singh was killed by the bursting of his own matchlock. The Jam- 
rauwal;s ultimately succumbed to Hakikat Singh, who levied an annual 
tribute of Rs. 20,000. Raja Brij Raj met with his death in a battle 
between the Bhangi and Kanhaya Sardars near Sialkot in 1798. The 
chiefship passed to Jit Singh, son of his younger brother Dalel Singh. 
He was deposed in 1816 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and he and his 
children were driven to seek refuge in British territory. Jammu was 
afterwards bestowed upon Raja Gulab Singh of the junior branch. In 
1844 Jit Singh’s son, Raghbir Deo, returned to the Punjab and set up a 
claim to the old estates. But the moment was not propitious, for Raja 
Gulab Singh, who represented the younger branch of the Jammuwals, 
was then all-powerful at Lahore, and Raghbir had to rest satisfied 
with the award of a jagir of the value of Rs. 12,000 at Akhrota, 
near Dinanagar in the Gurdaspur district, where his descendants now 
resale. This allowance was made subject to the usual condition of 
maintaining horse and foot for service. The patrimony, with Kashmir 




* Vide the Kanhaya family. 







GURDASPUR DISTRICT. 


and all its dependencies, passed in 1846 under treaty with, the British 
Government to the Maharaja Gulab Singh. Baja Baghbir Deo’s jagir 
was recognized and continued to him by the British Government, after 
deducting the grant made for the entertainment of fighting-men whose 
services ^vere no longer required. Afterwards, at his own request, in 
1852, owing to the difficulty he experienced in managing his property, 
the Baja surrendered a portion of the jagir , yielding Bs. 3,742, taking 
an equivalent in the form of a cash pension, the remaining jagir land 
being assessed at Bs. 679 per annum. This pension and. jagir were made 
perpetual to his heirs male under orders passed in 1867. He was 
succeeded in the following year by his only son, Indar Deo. 

Baja Indar Deo was the senior Darbari of the Gurdaspur district. 
His affairs were at one time considerably involved, necessitating the grant 
to him of a Government loan. He was President of the Dinana^ar 
Municipality and received a khilat and a sanad from Government in 
recognition of his services. He died in 1895 and was succeeded by his 
son Pika Partab Deo, then at the Aitchison College. Partab Deo died, 
unmarried, in 1898, and his brother Sant Singh, the present Baja, 
who was also educated at the Aitchison College, became the head of the 
family. In 1904 Government recognized his hereditary title of Baja, and 
in 1905 he was made an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge in his 
district. He is a Provincial Darbari and has been accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as a candidate for the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner.' His 
younger brother Gurkirpal Singh is being educated at the Government 
School, Gurdaspur* 






CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 
SARDAR GOPAL SINGH OF BHAGOWALA. 


r— 

Anokh Singh. 


DHIAN SINGH. 
I 

Earn Singh. 

I , 


Sardar Mihan Singh 
(died 1870). 


Khazan Singh 
(died 1868). 


—i ' 

Kalian Singh. 


r- 

Sardar Gulab Singh 
(died 1882). 


Jai Singh. 


1 

Ilira Singh. 


r 

Kirpal Singh 
(died 1859). 


1 


Sardar Richpal Singh 
(di ed 1308). 


Bislian Singh 
(died 190*). 


Sardar Gopal Singh 

(BORN 18G3). 

I 

Gurbachan Singh 
(adopted in 1905). 


Pirthpal Singh 
(born 1889). 


Bikramajit Singh 
(born 1895). 


<SL 


Samir Singh 
(born 1880). 


Shamsher Singh 
(born 1885). 

Harcharan Singh 
(born 1905). 


Gurbachan Singh 
(born 1905). 


Parshotam Singh 
(born 1906). 


The family of Bhagowala, of the Kahilon Jat caste, claims to have 
descended from the Pawar Rajputs of IJjain. An ancestor of the name 
of Kahilon was the founder of the Jat family of that name, and Bhago, the 
eleventh from Kahilon, emigrated to the Punjab and built the village 
of Bhago wala near Batala in the Gurdaspur district, from which the 
present family takes its name. Ram Singh, the father of Sardar Mihan 
Singh, was a follower of Sardar Bhag Singh Bhaga, who in 1795 gave 
him the two villages Bliugadh and Khatab. After the death of Bhag 
Singh, Ram Singh served with liis brother Sardar Budli Singh Bhaga. 
In 1809 Ran jit Singh took possession of the greater part of the Bhaga 
territory, and, among other places, of Bhagowala, which he granted to 
Sardar Desa Singh Majithia. Ram Singh accompanied the Maharaja to 
Kangra in 1809 in the force of Sardar Desa Singh, and in the first battle 
with the Gurkhas he was killed. His son Mihan Singh was then a minor ; 
but Desa Singh did not forget him, and when he was able to bear arms 
released in his favour some wells at Bhagowala, and placed him under 
Ins son Sardar Lehna Singh. When this chief was made Governor of the 
hill districts, an assignment of Rs. 2,200 per annum was made to Mihan 














GURDASPUR DISTRICT. 


% 


Singh from the tribute of Mandi, Kulu, Suket, Kangra, Bilaspur and 
Nadaun. He accompanied Lehna Singh and Jamadar Kushlial Singh 
on the expedition against Chauki Kotlehr in 1825, and his old friend¬ 
ship with the Raja of that State had its effect in inducing him to surren¬ 
der the fort, which was a strong one, and to accept a jagir which the 
Jamadar pledged himself to obtain for him. After the death of Desa 
Singh Majithia in 1832, his son confirmed Milian Singh in his jagir , and 
left him as Thanadar at Amritsar during his own absence in the Peshawar 
campaign. He also granted him an additional cash pension of Rs. 1,200 
and jagirs of Rs. 1,550. 

Gulab Singh, son of Mihan Singh, entered the force of Lehna Singh 
Majithia as a gunner in 1828, and was made a commandant in 1835. Up 
to the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh the Bhagowala chiefs had "been 
in* i ely feudal retainers of the Majithia Sardars, but on the accession of 
1 a Muaja Slier Singh, Gulab Singh entered the regular army, and was 
iU e a colonel of Artillery, with command of eleven guns, with a cash 
^ R nd jagirs of Rs. 2,116. Under Raja Hira Singh he was made a 
(an ^ Pay was raised to Rs. 3,458, being Rs. 1,000 in cash and 
^ 1 ^ a ^ es Kharabad and Luhaika, yielding Rs. 2,458 per annum. 
C1 J^wahir Singh liis pay remained the same, but he was in command 
p 8 Lms * When Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia retired from the 

un l a before the second Sikh War, Gulab Singh wished to accompany 
1I11; Was u °t permitted, and was appointed Magistrate of Gugera, 

lei e ho was stationed when the Multan war broke out. At that crisis 
p° lemaane( l faithful to Government. In 1853 Gulab Singh left the 
^urjtib vith Sardar Lolma Singh Majithia to make a pilgrimage to 
enaie* and other holy cities. He returned home on the death of his 
^ eiu m the f°ll°yi n g y ear . I n 1868 he was appointed guardian of 
I ai e ^ ua bin g^s only son, Dayal Singh. He had previously 
f < N« m ] C lcl3 ^° ^ le m f nor Rur Singh, son of Sardar Jassa Singh 
o fungal, Amritsar. He was also for some years guardian of 

’ v ai . Cai a ^ lr ^ish Singh, adopted son of Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindlian- 
?.° ' a ^ 1 ^ ans ^ anc ^ J 16 acted for a short period as manager of the 
Sii r] V at ^ U11 ^ sar ‘ Of the death of his father, Sardar Mihan 
lie Vo ^ OUorar y Magistrate, in 1870, the family jagir, valued at 
' ) ^8r e 8i%ei Subsequently, however, in 1877, one-half was 

e caset o Sardar Gulab Singh in recognition of his many loyal and 
useful aervioeB. The Sardar, died in 1882 
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He was succeeded by his son Sardar Richpal Singh, who commenced 
service as Naib-tahsildar in 1870, and was appointed Munsif in 1875. 
Tliis post lie resigned a few years later and till his death in 1908 resided 
entirely at Bhagowala. He was connected by marriage with Sardar 
Badan Singli of Bliadana, and was a Provincial Darbari. His eldest son 
Gopal Singh is now the head of the family. He is chief lambardar of 
Bhagowala, but is serving as a Ressaidar in the Xlth K. E. C Lancers. 
Sardar Gopal Singh has adopted Gurbakhsh Singh, his first cousin’s son. 
Pirthpal Singh, second son of Riclipal Singh, has been promised a direct 
commission. 

Bishan Singh, Richpal Singh’s younger brother, was at one time a 
Naib-tahsildar, but resigned on account of ill-health. He died in 1904. 
His property amounting to about 800 acres of land has been inherited by 
his sons, of whom the younger, Shamsher Singh, is an accepted candidate 
for employment in the police. 

Sardar Richpal Singh received a grant of ten squares of land in the 
Lyallpur district in recognition of his services, and purchased the village 
of Kheri Manian in the Patiala State. The family owns about 850 acres 
of land in five villages in Gurdaspur and also a small tea garden at 
Gajian, in Kangra; they also enjoy a joint muafi of 200 acres in 
Bhagowal, Gurdaspur. The muafis and jagirs yield about Rs. 3,076 per 
annum, and Richpal Singh also drew a pension of Rs. 622 per annum. 
On account of his age and infirmities his estates were placed under the 
management of the Court of Wards, but they will probably be released 
before this account appears in print. 
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THE LATE SARDAR BALWANT SINGH, RANGAR 

NANGLIA. 


RANDEO. 
Natha Singh. 


r 


Karam Singh. 


Dharam Singh. 


Charat Singh. 


r 


Jamiat Singh 
(died 1820). 


Wazir 

Singh. 


Ram Singh 




Dal Singh. 


I 


Jvrala Singh Chanda Singh 
(dead). (dead). 


Sawan Singh 
(died 1875). 


SaTdul Singh. 

i_ 


r 


Bhuta Singh 
(dead). 


Sher^Singh 

I 

Sant Singh 
(bom 1872). 
1 

Dalip Singh 
(bom 1891). 


Sardar Arjun Singh 
(died 1859). 




r 


Sardar Balwant 
Singh 

(died 1908). 


Daughter 
married Davendra 
Singh. Raja 
of Nabha. 

> 


Alar Singh 
(died 1903). 


r 


Partab Singh 
(died 1901). • 


flari Singh 
(born 1903). 




Narayan Singh 
(bom 1905). 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1890). 


a 


Gurbachan Singh 
(born 1892). 


I his family came originally from Bikaner in Rajputana, And settled 
in the fertile district of Gurdaspur, where, near the city of Batata., they 
founded the village of Rangar Nangal. ‘ Rangar 7 is the name of the 
Rajput got or clan to which Raja Jagat, the founder of the family, 
elonged, and Nangal is a euphonic corruption of the Sanskrit word man- 
P* oas hig, signifying that the emigrants were satisfied that. after 
t itii many wanderings their lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

Many years later,. Natha, the son of Raiideo, became a Sikh, and, 
joining the Kanhaya confederacy under Jai Singh, ravaged all the country 
around Rangar Nangal, where he built a strong fort. His son Karan: Singh 
succeeded him, and very much increased both the power and possessions of 
16 am ^* Uo rebuilt and strengthened the Rangar Nangal fort, and took 
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up liis residence in Am ritsar, where lie built the Katra Karam Singh, 
otherwise known, as Katra Rangar Nanglia, When Ranjit Singh became 
powerful and seized Lahore and .Amri tsar, Karam Sing'll gav e in his 
allegiance, and ever after remained a faithful servant of the Maharaja. On 
one occasion, indeed, they quarrelled. Karam Singh was Captain of Ranjit 
Singh’s irregulars, and as in these early days the chief had not much 
money to spare, the pay of the troops fell into arrears. Karam Singh took 
their side and demanded their pay of Ranjit Singh, who, fearing an out¬ 
break, was compelled to pawn the jewels of his wife Mahtab Kaur. The 
Maharaja afterwards punished Karam Singh for thus taking part against 
him, by plundering and destroying his house in Amritsar. But a reconcili¬ 
ation took place, and the Sardar accompanied Ranjit Singh on most of his 
expeditions; and in the Peshawar campaign, where he was severely 
wounded, he specially distinguished’himself, and received for his services a 
new jagir in the Jullundur Doab. He possessed at one time territory to the 
amount of several lakhs of rupees, principally situated in the G-urdaspur 
district. He was succeeded by his son Jamiat Singh, who had been for 
long with the army, and who was favourably known to Ranjit Singh for 
his bravery. His younger brother, Wazir Singh, received a jagir in 
Bliimbar in 1821. Jamiat Singh was, with his cousin Ram Singh, killed 
iii Hazara at the battle of Darband in 1820, and on his death the jagirs 
were reduced by more than one-half. 

Arjun Singh was still, however, a powerful Sardar, and remained in 
favour so long as Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Nao Nihal Singh were 
alive; but on the accession of Slier Singh his jagirs were again reduced, 
and there was only left to him Rs. 28,000, of which Rs. 15,000 were 
personal and Rs. 13,000 subject to the service of thirty horsemen. Arjun 
Singh’s mother was maternal aunt of Rani Chand Kaur, the widow of 
Kharak Singh and mother of Nao Nihal Singh, and in this relationship 
will be found the cause of Maharaja Slier Singh’s enmity. ♦ 

In 1845, previous to the Sutlej campaign, Arjun Singh received from 
Raja Lai Singh, command of four infantry regiments, one regiment of 
cavalry, and a troop of horse artillery, and with this force he served at 
the battle of Sobraon. In 1846 he served with credit in the Kashmir 
Expedition, and in August 1847 received a Persian title of honour on the 
recommendation of Major Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore. In 1848 
he accompanied Raja Sher Singh Atariwala to Multan, and joined in his 
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rebellion. His adherents, hearing of the Sardar’s disaffection, proceeded 
to follow his example, and defended the fort of Rangar Nangal successful¬ 
ly against two companies of the Darbar troops which had been sent to at¬ 
tack the property; but Brigadier Wheeler marched against it on the 15th 
October and speedily reduced it. On the termination of the war the 
whole estates of Arjun Singh were confiscated; and the Rangar Nangal 
jagir was conferred on Sardar Mangal Singh, Ramgarliia, who had 
displayed much energy in the capture of Hari Singh, a notorious free¬ 
booter, who. had during the war kept the neighbourhood of Batala in a 
state of alarm. 

Arjun Singh received a pension of Rs. 1,500 ; but it was personal, 
and ceased at his death in 1859. At the request of Raja Bhagwan Singh 
of Nablia, a second cousin of Sardar Balwant Singh by marriage, the 
British Government gave a pension of Rs. 120 a year to each of the two 
widows of Arjun Singh. The family also received help from Nabha, but 
is now in very reduced circumstances. 

Arjun Singh left two sons. The eldest, Balwant Singh, was a Pro- 
A luc inl Darbari and Zaildar of Rangar Nangal. He and his brother 
^oxe joint owners of about fifteen hundred aci'es in Gurdaspur and 
mritsar. The Raja Bharpur Singh of Nabha gave them jagir rights in 
mauzas Rohi and Bura Kalan, but these were resumed by the present 
Raja, who in lieu conferred the revenues of Rohi on Atar Singh alone, 
Atar Singh died in 1903, leaving two grandsons, who are still minors 
and reside in Nabha. Sardar Balwant Singh died in February 1908, 
leaving two infant sons, and the estate has beexx placed under the 
management of the Court of Wards. The family has no jagir or allow¬ 
ances from the British Government. 
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SHEO SINGH, BHANDHARI. 



RAI ANAND SINGH 
(DIED 1827). 


Rai Gobind Jas 
(died 1846). 


Rai Singh 
(died 1858). 

Rai Devi Ditta Mai 
(died 1877). 


Ram Dayal 
(died 1863). 


Rai Kishan Chand 
(died 1873). 

I 


r- 

Rai Ghasita Mai 
(died i846). 

I 

Three generations. 


Rai Basheshar Singh 
(died 1889). 


Rai Ratal"Singh 
(died 1870). 


• ( 

Sharanpat Rai 
(died 1874). 

Ram Narayan, 
(died 1869) 
childless. 


Bhawani Singh 
(born 1883). 


r 


r 


Shambhu Nath 
(born 1885). 

Shamsher Parkash 
Singh 

(born 1904) 


Shko Singh 
(born 1873). 


^ Four sons. 
Two other sons. 


Rai Sahib Fakir Chand 
(died 1899). 


Rai Bhag Singh 
(died 1884). 

Kanshi Ram 
(died 1901). 

J 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1892). 


The Bhandhari caste and family, to the Chamiari Patni branch 
of which Sheo Singh belongs, were founded by Rai Bhag Mai, an 
adventurer, who in the year 1256 went from Multan to Ghazni to seek 
Lis fortune, and having in course of time obtained everything' fortune 
had to bestow, except a son, returned to India, and hearing of a famous 
ascetic, named Baba Farid, at Pak Patan, went there to obtain his 
blessing. When he arrived he found the saint hanging head downwards 
in a well, where he had already remained so long that his followers, 
who were dependent upon his miracles for their food, were reduced to 
great straits. Rai Bhag Mai, who was very rich, built them houses and 
fed them for nine years, till Baba Farid, growing tired of the well, re¬ 
turned to the upper air. He was surprised to see the new village, and 
asked by whose liberality it had been built. The people pointed out 
Rai Bhag Mai, who, they said, had fed them during the Baba’s absence. 
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ani r‘ SaKl ! hat he musfc indeed be a good steward or bhandhari, 

then W “T? r6mained hl the ^ ever since. Bhag Mai 

that 1 gg i, d r int t0 pray for a SOn for llim - Baba Farid told him 
toh - 6 s ; ou d have three sons, and asked that one might be given 

lain ; f r ® hag Mal pr0mised - Whe11 *"* «»■ bad been born the 
not liW ° 4 Ul ° Ma l t0 remi nd him of his promise; but the father did 
sister’s I ° ^ "'^b llls Sons ’ and accordingly sent one of them to his 
vounaw° USe ’ an ° tll0r lle bid in a cellar; and met the Baba'with his 
he coul 1 ?l m armS ’ aud ^ d bim that he had but one son, which 

three sons H aS ^ Uked ' The saint re P lied , “You have 

in -I.. tl , l \ , 18 > th e youngest, shall be my follower”; and accord- 

of the Blnmiv. V. C i Cluld Wth him to Pak Patan, whence the branch 
branches do *”! descended from bim is named Patni. The other two 
a cellar n SCended from the elder sons, are called Bhoria, from bhora, 
cellm, and Vl rp a l ea> Waning brought up by a sister.’ 


DiwanMohkamaT °! thefaDaily tiU 1809 ’ when > through the interest of 
Lahore Court Anand Sin gb was appointed Vakil or agent of the 


station. Anaml S'' n ? na,i wllic b had recently been occupied as a military 
eldest son G-ol ' Vt^ * W&S afterwards sent as agent to Delhi, while his 
s °n, Kishan r') U< i ^ occu P ied bis place at Ludhiana, and his youngest 
accompanied Was a S ent at Karnal and Ambala. Anand Singh 

Bharatnm. j * bar lea Metcalfe on the successful expedition against 
return vp ^ e * ta b eu by Lord Combermere in December 1825, and on his 
He died iifiso Uin ^ ie Maharaja the title of Rai with a di’ess of honour. 
n n i • i U aud his jagirs were divided among his four sons. Rai 

Kotla and\ 0,tl U< ,1 r» LakllOWa1, Pawadat andLagrian; Rai Sipgli took 
Lohgarh fellTTb 1 I* 1 Kishai1 C band, Rehli, Rupowal andRajpura; and 
fatKS“^ Ham Dayal. Rai Gobind Jas succeeded his 
be auarrell. Da )’ al was sent to Ludhiana,but shortly afterwards 

to Lahore C i' W l’\ COl T 1Wad ° ,th0 Political Agent, and was recalled 
in the t* 11 1 j 8 UU1 ^band took his place, receiving a jagir of Rs. 15,000 
each vin, U ? 7 districfc ’ and an allowance of one rupee per annum on 
j, * e On o'big to the Lahore State oh' the left bank of the Sutlej. 

that. 1 1 T W£lS ' n S<3nt t0 ^ nand P ur 1° settle the disagreements 
five vt- U1 * ceU amon S the Sodhis of that place. He remained there 
tl T^i!- and 011 k ' S retu i' n to Lahore received a jagir of Rs. 4,000 in 
16 U b lana d istrict, He was, later, when Raja Hira Singh recalled 
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Fakir Charagh-ud-din from Ferozepore, appointed to that place as agent. 
Rai Kishan Chand was an able and an upright man. He saw that the 
interests of the Maharaja required peace with the British, and lie did his 
best to maintain a good understanding between the Governments. At 
the beginning of 1839 he accompanied Colonel l/\ade on his political 
mission to Peshawar, and during his absence, which lasted the greater 
part of the year, his son Bhag Singh acted for him at Ludhiana. The title 
of Rai was granted to Kishan Chand by Prince Nao Nihal Singh in 1840. 

After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh the position of the agents of 
Lahore on the British frontier underwent a considerable change. In the 
days of Mr. Clerk and his predecessors the Vakils were little more than 
newswriters; they conducted all current business, but important affairs 
were arranged by the Agent of the Governor-General with the Maharaja 
by deputation or letter. But the changes which took place on Sher 
Singh’s death gave to Rai Kishan Chand and his brother and son, who 
held the agencies at Ferozepore and Ludhiana, great influence and power, 
which the Lahore Ministry was ever trying to reduce and the Vakils to 
retain. Rai Kishan Chand exercised certain civil and criminal powers in 
the Lahore Protected States, and drew from them considerable wealth. 
This jurisdiction the Ministry of Hira Singh took away, and in November 
1844 the proportion to be paid to the State from the VakiVs farm and 
jagirs was raised to that of neighbouring districts. Rai Kishan Chand 
and his family, however, retained considerable influence at Lahore. 
Jealous of Fakir Aziz-ud-din and somewhat opposed to his policy, they 
were supported in Durbar by powerful friends, chief of whom were Bhai 
Ram Singh, and Diwan Dina Nath, the leader of the Mutasadi party. 

Although in 1844 Rai Kishan Chand had perhaps encouraged in 
some measure the belief at Lahore that the British were hostile to the 
Sikh Government, yet when war became really imminent he protested 
against it earnestly. But it was then too late. When the Sikh army was 
preparing to cross the Sutlej he was ordered by the Political Agent to 
leave the camp and retire into the Lahore territories, which he did. After 
the close of the campaign and the cession to the British Government of 
the Jullundur Doab, the family lost its jagirs on the left bank of the 
Beas ; but Rai Kishan Chand was directed to attend on the Agent of the 
Governor-General at Lahore, and this appointment he held till 1844, 
when he received permission to retire to Batala. 



GUBDASPUB D1STB1CT. 


•hag Singh had on the return o£ peace been appointed Agent of 
the Darbar with the Commissioner, Trans-Sutlej States, and in 1848 he 
lecehed the title of Rai and a dress of honour. Rai Kishan Chand 
also leceived the title of Bahadur and a grant of nine villages in the 
Dinanagar district, worth Rs. 8,000, and a cash pension of Rs. 4,000 was 
assigned to him in recognition of his faithful services and as compensation 
oi the jagir he had lost in Ludhiana. Ram Dayal received at the same 
time d jagir of Rs. 3,000, and a cash pension of the same value. Rai Bliag 
^ mgh obtained Rs. 2,500 in jagir and Rs. 2,500 in cash, and Sharanpat 
s. 1,800 in jagir and Rs. 1,800 in cash. The two latter did not hold their 
jag ns oi pensions long. At the annexation of the Punjab they were 
esnmed as were the cash allowances of Rai Kishan Chand and Rai Bhag 
^ l ' ^ am Dayal died i n 1863, and his jagir was resumed. He was 
f‘ tl ^ 61 ^ son ^ Basheshar Singh, who was also granted his 
of t,l 1 \r ° <l ^ dS 1 * rov ^ nc ^ a l Barbari. Rai Basheshar Singh was a member 
man n+* Committee of Batala (Gurdaspur), and proved himself a 

Fakir (M U ' 1° Spmt ’ He in 1889 having three sons. The second, 
of Rai 9 als ° a ^- unici pal Commissioner of Batala and the title 
services a \ ^° nferred 011 lllm in 1887 in consideration of his public 
after the f ° ' 1 ° ^ and * ns eldest son, Shambliu Nath, now lboks 
Basheslm Q im ? . Pl0perty ’ ^ ieo Singh, the only surviving son of 
‘ . dr mgll > ls now looked upon as head of the family. 

Rai KishaU Clian(1 died ^ 1873. One of his sons, Sharanpat, died 


in the foil 

were m receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


owing year, and the survivor, Rai Bhag Singh, in 1884. They 


Shai-nr,™f> 1 " r—x, ux iva. i.wv per annum. The widow of 

ion ,i S,!S0U ’ ^ aru Narayan, receives a compassionate allowance of Rs. 
Lai per annum. 


He res' o-i a ®. was for a short period a Tahsildar in the province. 
Benarey a ^ a PP 0 * n l men l in 1861 in order to accompany his father to 
abode ai * t the three years after and took up his 

connected t'tlf+i * ^ * US ® ful llfe ’ interesting himself in everything 
an Honor' !iu g00< * native town. He was for seventeen years 
Commissioner . He refu « ed an appointment of Extra Assistant 

Governor of th p ied , hUn by Sir Jolm La<vi ’ enc e when Lieutenant- 
vears ° ^ 1 l "^ ab ' Hls younger son, Kanshi Ram, was for some 

which tZ^ MUUicipal Co —^eeof Batala, in and around 

property The' 6 ' an ° Ufe> mem bers ot the family own considerable 
1 °Peny. ihey are not now represented in Darbar. 
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Devi Ditta Mai, nephew of Rai Ram Dayal, was for many years an 
Honorary Magistrate of Batala. He died childless in 1877. A muafi 
enjoyed by him of Rs. 150 per annum lapsed to Government. 
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HARI SINGH RANDHAWA OF TALWANDI LAL SINGH 

PARDHAN CHAND 
(dead). 

I 


<§L 


Santokh Singh 
(died 1802). 


1 

Sahib Singh 
(died 1804). 




Dal Singh Ran Singh 

(died 1845), (died 1794). 

- 


- 1 . 

Gaja Singh 
(died 1790). 


Gulab Singh 
(died 1816). 


Kahan Singh 
(died 1827). 

A jab Singh 
(died 1837). 


Harsukh Singh 
(died I8C2). 


r 


S. Lai Singh 
(died 1875). 


J 


Nihal Singh 
(died 181.4). 


Gopal Singh 
(died 1858) 

L 

generations. 


H ukain. Singh 
(died 1892). 


TKakur Singh Ganda Singh 
(born I8o0). (born 1865). 

Two Two sons 
generations. 


Hakim Singh 
(died 1816). 

Three 

generations. 


i 

Hira Singh 
(died 1889). 


-1 

Hari Singh 
(born 1852). 


Ram Singh 
(born 1808). 

I 

Atar Singh 
Ulied 1895). 


--^ 

Udham Singh Sant Singh 
(died 1907). (born 1875). 

Sadhu Singh 
(born 1903). 


r 


n TS l 189^ fih Gu ~? h Harnam Singh 

taied 1895). (born 1862). (born 1868). 


Sheo Raj Singb 
(died 1899). 


Four sons. 


Three sons. 


¥ ^ ^ a ^ wan ^i> Khunda and Cliamiari houses are all nearly connected, 
their immediate and common ancestor being Dhir or Randhir Chand, 
fourteenth in descent from Randhawa, the founder of the tribe. He 
came to the Punjab about the year 1540, am), near Batala, where others 
°f his tribe had previously settled, he built a village which he called 
Jhanda after his eldest son * 


CharH - s astory ^ ich ’ howevor > the dates will not in any way support, that Randhir 
(he a fellow:emi g rant of Ram Deo Bhati* the founder of Batala ; and that 

with Randhirc£d to t0 ” beWUseho bad eichan « wl ^original site 
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Turga, tlie grandson of Randhir Chand, left his fathers village and 
founded Talwandi, the present residence of the family. About 1640, during 
the reign of Shah Jahan, Bahar Chand, the great-grandson of Turga, re-, 
eeivedthe office of ChaudhH of Tapa Dabha, which was held in the family 
until the time of Pardhan Chand. 

Santokli Singh and Sahib Singh, the two sons of Pardhan Chand, 
became Sikhs, and, joining the Kanliaya Misal with Sardar Jai Singh as 
their chief, they took possession of Talwandi and Dorangla. Little is 
known of the brothers, who were not men of any importance. Santokh 
Sbigh died in 1802, and Sahib Singh two years later. Of the three sons 
of Santokh Singh, Dal Singh was the only one to obtain a share of his 
father’s jagir. Talwandi and some neighbouring villages were left him. 
Dorangla and the Sialkot estate were seized by Ran jit Singh, who also took 
possession of the estate of Sahib Singh. Sardar Dal Singh fought in most 
of the Maharaja's campaigns. During his lifetime he divided a portion of 
his estate between his sons ; Kalian Singh receiving Rai Cliak and Chaini- 
wala, and La Singh, Talwandi. The Sardar was killed in the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign in 1845, and his jccyirs were resumed. Kalian Singh had died long 
before his father. He fell in the battle of Saidhu in March 1827, fighting 
against Syad Ahmad Shah. His only son was killed ten years later, in 
April 1837, in the battle of Jamrud. Sardar Lai Singh was born in 1798 
and saw a good deal of service. He fought in the Multan and Kashmir 
Expeditions of 1818-19, and at Jamrud, where his nephew was slain. In 
1848 he was appointed to co-operate with Gurmani Lai, the Adalati, or 
Chief Justice, of the Manjha, holding the command of fifty horse. In 1857, 
at the requisition of Government, he furnished ten horsemen for service in 
Hindustan, and sent with them his two sonsHira Singh and Gopal Singh. 
Both fought gallantly throughout the campaign. Hira Singh was made a 
Risaldar; and in 1859, on his retirement, received a present of Rs. 1,800 
and a grant of fifty acres of land near Nurpur in the Kangra district. 
Gopal Singh was a Dafadar in Hodson's Horse. He was killed in a 
skirmish with the rebels near Cawnpore in 1858. 

Sardar Lai Singh owned half Talwandi Lai Singh in proprietary 
right, as also Shaikh Bahlol. The proprietary right of the other half of 
Talwandi is held by the descendants of Sahib Singh. 

Risaldar Hira Singh acted for a few years as Inspector of Police at 
Ourdaspur after the Mutiny. He died in 1889. His eldest son, Hurbakhsh 
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Singly was a Dafadar in tlie 1 ltli Bengal Lancers, but resigned on liis 
father s death. He is now lambardar of his village and a safedposh . The 
second son, Harnani Singh, held a similar rank in the 16th Cavalry, but has 
also retired. The family jointly own about seven hundred ghumaos of 
land, of which one hundred were awarded for services rendered. 

Hukam Singh, formerly a Tabsildar in the service of the Maharaja 
of Jammu, was with the Mir of Khairpur in Sind on a salary of Bs. 1,500 
pei annum. He died in 1892. Of his sons, Tliakur Singh is Zaildar ol 
lalwandi. He was a Naib talisildar for a short period. His brother 
Ganda Singh was a Ziladar on the Sirhind Canal but has retired. A third 
bi other, Ham Singh, is a Naib talisildar in the Hissar Settlement, and a 
fourth, L dharu Singh, was a Dafadar in the 5th Bengal Cavalry. Several 
other members of the family are in the service of Government in various 

capacities. 

V 

Huri Singh, tlie only surviving son of Sardar Lai Singh, may be' 
regarded as head of the family, which has at present no seat in Davbar. 
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SARUP SINGH, KANHAYA, OF FATEHGARH. 
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BAGHEL SINGH. 



r 

1 


* 

S. Hakikat Singh 

Mahfcab Singh. 

Musada Singh. 


(died 1782). 

I 


1 

Jaimal Singh 

Two generations. 



(died 1812). 

i 

(died out). 








r 




Chanda Singh 


BibiCliand Kaur. 


(died 1861). 


married Maharaja 





Kharak Singh. 





Prince Nao 

Nihal SiDgh 





(died 1842). 








Kesar Singh 
(died 1870). 

Ikbal Singh 
(died 1895). 


Ishwar Singh 
(died 1874). 


Sarup Singh 
(born 1869). 

Gulab Singh 
(born 1884). 


Umrao Singh 
(born 1900). 


A considerable portion of the history both of the Kanhaya Misal 
and of Sardar Hakikat Singh lias already been given at some length, 
and does not require repetition here. Hakikat Singh was the son of 
Baghel Singh, a Sindhu Jat cultivator of the village of Julka, only a few 
miles from Kana, where Jai Singh Kanhaya was born. Both Jai Singh 
and Hakikat Singh were in the service of Kapur Singh Singpuria, and 
both on his death set up as independent chiefs. To the latter fell 
Kalanaur, Bura, Dulbo, Kahangarh, Adalatgarh, Pathankot, Matu and 
many other villages. Under him fought the. Sangatpuria Sardars, Sahib 
Singh Naniki, Dayal Singh and Sant Singh Dadupuria, Desa Singh Mohal, 
Chet Singh Banod, Sahib Singh Taragarhia and many others. In 1760 
Hakikat Singh, having destroyed Churianwala, built on the ruins the 
village of Sangatpuria. and the fort of Fatehgarh, which he named after 

his nephew. Mali tab Singh, who possessed a large share of his brother's 
estate, built a fort hard by, which he named Chitorgarh. 
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Sardar Hakikat Singh dil 1 in 1782, and his only son Jaimal Singh, a 
hoy eleven years of age, succeeded to his estates. This chief did not do 
much to extend the Kanliaya possessions, hut he held his own and did 
not lose any of them. In 1812, he died, leaving no son, and Ranjit Singh 

determined to seize the wealth supposed to he stored in Fatehgarh. He 

sent thither one Ram Singh on a pretended mission of condolence to the 
widow; but no sooner was the officer admitted, than he took possession in 
the name of the Maharaja. Three months later, the widow of Jaimal Singh 
ga\e biith to a son, and in favour of this infant, named Chanda Singh, the 
Maharaja released a portion of the estate of the value of Rs. 15,000. 

A few months before his death Jaimal Singh had married his only 
^hand Kaur, a girl of ten years of age, to Kharak Singh, son of 
ie lahaiajaandhoirto the throne of the Punjab. The marriage was 
18P> la ^ e ^ W ^ 1 ^ ie greatest splendour at Fatehgarh on the 6th February 
^ r p ^ a ^ eil ded by the chiefs of Kaithal, Nabha and Jind, and 
ISoi rn ne ° cllterlon y, ^-g°nt of the Governor-General. In February 
*^ aur gave birth to a son, who was named Nao Nihal Singh, 

-r^i death ^ ie g rea t Maharaja in June 1839 her husband 

Kharak Smgh ascended the throne. 

Su | iara ^ was a man of strong passions and weak intellect. 

} l v 1° 11 ^ an ^ le ^ u ^ ar ™ tlm discharge of his religious duties, he was 
, C ^ 1° manj degrading vices, unforgiving and vindictive; he 
c ^ - en UG ,V . m tlie *** of the favourite of the hour. His peaceful suc- 
thaTR a great measure °wing to Raja Dhian Singli, who gave out 

I * , Singh on his death-bed had named Kharak Singh to succeed 

1Um ' and had oh ^ him, Dhian Singh, as Minister. 

Ran’it^ 11 been almost absolute during the last years of 

now^d ^ S ^° } and - 1G Was determined that his power should not 
p . GC lne * ^ was Hms essential for him to have on the throne a 
lii 1C ^ ^h° would consent to be led by his Minister, and who would not 
nnse aspire to rule. Dhian Singh had a still dearer ambition than 
1S * e hlest son, Hira Singh had been the darling of the old 

a iaiaja. He was allowed a chair in the presence, when all others, 
except two or three of the most holy Rhais, were compelled to stand; 
without him the Maharaja could not go to sleep; without him he never 
Ment out to take the air.' Hira Singh had thus been brought up like the 
Maharaja’s own child, and as such he was regarded by the Khalso army. 
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Was it, then, too hold an ambition to hope that some day he might rule 
the Punjab as King, with Dhian Singh, his father, as his chief adviser, 
holding all real power in the State ; with one uncle, the gallant and 
debauched Raja Suchet Singh, Commander-in-Chief, and the other, 
Gulab Singh, ruling all the hill country. Then, in firm alliance with 
the Kabul Amir and Court of Nepal, the Dogra family of Jammu might- 
become the most powerful in all India, and found a dynasty for itself. 

Maharaja Kharak Singh was found more difficult to lead than the 
Minister had imagined. He hated Dhian Singh, and gave to Sardar 
Chet Singh Bajwa all his confidence. This favourite well knew that so 
long as Dhian Singh lived his position was an unsafe one, and conspired 
with the French Generals, who were bitterly opposed to the Dogra 
family, against his life. But Dhian Singh was not to be defeated on his 
own ground of intrigue. He induced Rani Cliand Kaur and Nao Nihal 
Singh to admit the necessity for Chet Singh's removal by urging upon 
them that should his conspiracy succeed, all power would fall into the 
hands of Chet Singh and' the French; and it was determined to assassi¬ 
nate the obnoxious favourite that very night. The Raja won the palace 
guards over to his side, and entering the fort by the Bhaia Dayalwala 
gate one hour before dawn, with Prince Nao Nihal Singh, Gulab Singh, 
Suchet Singh, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, Fateh Singh Man and some 
others, slew Chet Singh in the sleeping apartments of the Maharaja 
himself. 

After this murder, committed on the 9th October, 18o9, Kharak 
Singh's reign was virtually over. It continued the fashion for his son to 
ask his directions and orders, which were carried out if the Minister and 
the Prince concurred, and if not they were disregarded; he was allowed 
to retain the form and pomp of Kingship, and received Mr. Clerk, Agent 
to the Governor-General, in Mny 1840 with great state, covered with jewels 
and wearing the famous Koh~irNur diamond; but all power was gone 
from him, and during the last four months of his life he was never con¬ 
sulted on any matter of state, and remained in the fort a prisoner in all 
but the name. 

Rfija Dhian Singh- now found a new danger to his power in Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh. This young man was high spirited and bold and, 
tlioivdi disliked by the Sardars, was loved by the army, which hoped to 
,, C( , !,i m rival die Military exploits of his grandfather. This, too, was 
l i ie Prince's own ambition. He does not appear to have shown any 
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Ocular ability, but he was headstrong and impatient of control; and 
Dhian Singh s influence over him decreased day by day, and the Raja 
began to fear that when he succeeded to the throne he might choose 
some new Minister whose removal might prove more difficult than that 
o het Singh had been. E rom the beginning of September the life of 
laiak Singh, who had always been of a weakly constitution, had been 
espahed of by the physicians. During October he rapidly sank, and 
on t e th November he di^ed, age thirty-eight. His end was accelerated 
aceou mg to the general belief, by poison administered by the orders of 
118111 ant ^ kbe knowledge of liis son. But, even if Nao 

INihal Singh had no such share as this in his father’s death, he had 
certainly hastened it by his undutiful and cruel conduct. To the last, the 
c j mg monai ch had thought of his son with love, and had sent message 
a h i menage calling him to his side. But Nao Nihal Singh never went. 

° iYi La ° G1 ^ me w ^en the death of the father he despised 

Nome ea\e him uncontrolled master of the State; and when the news 
\icjitc him, vhen hunting at Shah Balawal, that the Maharaja was dead 
he had not the decency to conceal his satisfaction. 

The next day, the 5th November, the body of Kharak Singh was 
mni on the plain beyond the Roshni gate of the fort. With it were 

also burnt the beautiful Rani Ishwar Kaur, sister of Sardar Mangal Singh 
Sindhu, and three slave girls. Nao Nihal Singh attended the ceremony ; 
but before the body was entirely consumed, faint with the heat of the 
sun, retired to perform his ablutions in the branch of the river Ravi 
that flowed by the fort. He returned on foot towards the palace, 
followed by the whole Court, holding the hand of Mian Udham Singh, his 
inseparable companion, eldest son of Raja Gulab Singh. As he ap- 
Picached the gateway he called for water to drink. None was at hand, 
ami all the bottles of sacred Ganges water which had been brought to 
sprinkle on the funeral pile were empty. The superstitious Sardar 
whispered that this was an evil omen; but the Prince laughed and passed 
on. As he stepped beneath the archway, down fell the battlements, 
beams, stone and brickwork with a tremendous crash. It was all over 
m a moment. Mian Udham Singh was extricated from the rubbish with 
his neck broken,, quite dead. Nao Nihal Singli’sleft arm w r as broken and 
his skull fractured. He breathed heavily, but neither moved nor spoke. 
Raja Dhian Singh, who had been close behiud when the catastrophe 





occurred, and who was himself grazed by the falling mass, called up a 
palanquin, of which there were many waiting, and placing the Prince 
in it had him carried into the marble garden-house, where Ranjit Singh 
had been used to hold his morning Darbar, and the great gates of the 
Hazuri Bagh were shut and locked. No one but Fakirs Aziz-ud-din and 
Nur-ud-did and Bhais Ram Singh and Gobind Ram were allowed to 
enter, and within an hour Nao Nilial Singh had breathed his last. 

Raja Dhian Singh was not, however, at a loss. He sent a message to 
summon Prince Slier Singh, who was shooting at Kahnuwan, some eighty 
miles from Lahore, and placed relays of blood horses along the road to 
bring him in with all possible speed. He sent information to Multan, 
Peshawar, Mandi and elsewhere that the Prince was but slightly hurt, 
and he wrote a letter to the Agent of the Governor-General in the name 
of the Prince and, as if dictated by him, saying that he was much hurt but 
hoped that he might recover ; and on the 6th the Raja sent a chief to 
Amritsar to spread the report that the Prince was much better. For 
some time the corpse lay in a tent of shawls within the garden house, but 
was removed into the fort at night, and placed in one of the inner apart¬ 
ments. Dhian Singh made all arrangements for securing the forts of 
Lahore and Gobindgarh till, at noon on the 7th, Prince Slier Singh 
arrived ; concealment was no longer necessary, and the death of Nao 
Nihal Singh was proclaimed. 

The death of the Prince* left two claimants for the vacant throne. 
The first of these was Prince Slier Singh, reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh.' Slier Singh had, however, been always acknowledged by the 
Maharaja, and a large party were ready to support his claims to the 
throne. He was at this time a man of thirty-three years of age, hand¬ 
some and w r ell made ; a brave and dashing leader in the field and popular 
with, the army; but of debauched habits, irresolute and infirm of purpose, 


The account of the death of Nao Nihal Singli given in the text was taken from 
the statements of Rai ]\lul Singli, Colonel Chet Singh, Bhai Fateh Singh, Diwan Ratan Chand 
and other eyewitnesses, and from the official reports submitted to Government. Colonel 
Chet. Singh was on guard at the spop where the accident occurred; Bhai Fateh Singh, the 
chief priest of Maharaja Ranjit Singhs tomb, was seated with Fakir Nur-ud-din on the 
roof immediately overlooking tho gateway. He saw the parapet fall, the Prince and the 
Mian struck down ; and he also saw Raja Dhian Singh, who was only two paces beliind, 
struck by the falling bricks on the arm. pi wan Ratan Chand Dhariwala was walking in the 
procession but a few yards behind the Princt - . He came up immediately tho accident had 
happened, and saw the Princes head smashed in and the brain oozing from the wound 
and from his ear. He was then insensible and d^ing. 
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fid without the ahilit}^ and energy needed to govern a people excitable 
as the Sikhs. 


The second candidate for power was Mai Cband Kaur, widow of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh. When the death of her son took place she was 
at her ancestral village of Fatehgarh. She returned to Lahore on the 
6th November, only to find that Raja Dhian Singh had outwitted her and 
had w on over some of the chiefs to agree to the succession of Prince Slier 
Singh. Chand Kaur ; finding affairs thus unfavourable, attempted a com- 
piomise. Tiie first plan that she and her counsellor Bhai Ram Singh 


tho fimf W fr° me ^formed an d able men, intimately acquainted with the intrigues of 
Itwrii °rt • a ^ u ? cd u Uaja Dhian Sin S h as the murderer of the Prince. 
Surdi hk npniiftTn tlem tlla ^ the parapet was thrown down by his orders; that Udham 
tronhe • that - sacrificed to give a greater appearance of accident to the cata?- 

and even that W ? S m Y aiting to carry away tjie wounded or dead Prince; 

men the siannl Vor thp a bmg V+ Se t te n ° n t ^ e top of . the opposite gateway, must have 
shahtlv wnifndpd nf P?- ra P et to be thrown down. It is also said that the Prince was only 
water Mhat h* °^he parapet, and that he was afterwards heard to ask for 

room WhPVA ari J e< ^. 1 ? to the palanquin, carried into tho fort and locked up in an inner 

really murdered ^ ^ p ^ sicmn the Raja were admitted, and that here the Prince was 


the more a shadow of proof, and the more attentively it is considered 

one so hiffh in ctS t^ a PPoar. It was natural of course to attribute so sudden a death of 
natives sfiffiQ t on to intrigue and conspiracy. Princes do nob die often by accident in 
enoueii hlnrvl ’rm i ld £k er ? ls ?? evi dence to convict Raja Dhian Singh of the crime. He had 
the Rail hnrl Wo 3 ^ ai ? ds without false accusations being added. It may be admitted that 
nenhnw.hovinn. In SC f U ?^ es »^hoobL ambitious schemes were in question; and the fact of his 
bio that m-aft . !P. S V1 . c ^ m would have given him but little concern. But it is incredi* 

as thrmvinf n° at t master of intrigue should hare resorted to so clumsy and brutal an expedient 
in thn onnaJ; P^P 6 * u P°, n ^ PHnce before the whole Court, when the subordinate actors 
J5^f ft p° Q n W? cy mus ) have been detected (for search was instantly made) and the share 
iLvJn) dlsc ? vered - Were there not a thousand opportunities of making away with 
l/ 1 ? 00 by poison or dagger, when there would be no danger of detection, and when 
ii 5 & f ? ofc , b ? 1 C( 2 ra P rora iscd by tho help and knowledge of others ? These methods 
m to^«tn a P ara P° fcwas uncertain. The signal given a moment too soon 

^ u p of tho rn ? ce , backwards or forwards, and the plot would have failed. With 
elenhaniQ i 0 1 ^ P resenc ® °f the palanquin, it may bo mentioned that in a royal procession 
o ? r eS < P a,an( l Uin3 were always in attendance ; that it was one of these the 

miv tna ^ t linc . e called for water immediately before the accident ; and this 

f or \ ^ { , Y U i nS if’ FI a ^ imc excitement and distrust, to the story that he was heard to ask. 
tor water after ho had been struck down. 


assert that the Prince was at first but slightly wounded, and that he was 
nf * t envards Y lthil ? the ^ orfe j mus t be aware that they thus accuse Fakir Nur-ud-din 

till fi? are ^ \ n the crimev He never left the Prince from the time that the wall fell 

to thp iFf' ‘ i ♦u- to ^ 10se who know the Fakir’s gentle and amiable disposition, his loyalty 

•mn qqvo USe * g^at Maharaja, his devoted lovo to the young Prince, such a supposition 
o-P r s troiis. Fakir Nur-ud-din too at the time was on bad terms with the Kaja. Chet 
" aom the Haia had murdered, was the friend of Fakirs Nur-ud-din and Aziz-ud-din 
rrmiviJ^f? eV Ti r . or g av « Dhian Si ugh or trusted him afterwards. Why, then, should Nur-ud-din 
• 4 ^fi nce he ^ oved to gratify the Raja he hated? The only others who were 
uHwlin tv/ 0 * Hazuri Bagh were Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Gobind Ram and Fakir Aziz- 
Prince V'fh n° ^ ormer . wero brothers, and Ram Singh was the confidential Minister of tl. 
q- v um w bose life his power tvould cease. He was entirely opposed in policy to Dhian 
lion k Wa ? "is brother Gobind Ram. Yet, if the Prince was murdered in the fort these must 
nave Deen the murderers, these the accomplices of the Raja, 
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proposed was that she should adopt Raja Hira Singh, son of Dhian Singh, 
and place him on the throne. This was declined by the opposite pjfcrty, 
who proposed instead that she should marry Slier Singh. This she 
rejected with disdain, and offered to acknowledge Sardar Atar Singh 
Sindhanwalia as her heir. This proposal was received, as might have 
been imagined, with greater coldness than even the former ones; and the 
Rani then declared that Sahib Kaur Gilwali, widow of her son Nao Nihal 
Singh, was three months gone with child. This announcement changed 
the aspect of affairs. The question was now not of a sovereign, but a 
regent, and it was doubtful whether the Rani or the Prince would win 
the day. 

On the side of the Mai (as Rani Chand Kaur was called) were Bhais 
Ram Singh and Gobind Ram, Sardars Atar Singh, Lehna Singh and Ajit 
Singh Sindhanwalia, Fateh Singh Man, General Gulab Singh Povindia, 
Shaikh: Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, Jamadar Kushhal Singh and General Tej 
Singh. With the Prince were Sardars Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, Dliana 
Singh Malwai, Sham Singh Atariwala, the three Jammu Rajas, Dhian 
Singh, Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Fakir Aziz-ud- 
din and the French Generals Ventura and Court. Among the neutrals 
were the crafty Dina Nath and the timid Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia, 
Nor was the policy of the chiefs above-named or their adherence to their 


The onlv reason for the mystery which shrouded the death-bed of the Prince was the 
necessity which Dhian Singh felt for keeping the fatal news from being generally known 
udtil the arrival of Sher Singh. If there had been an organized plot, the Raja would have 
taken care that Sher Singh should have been present in Lahore at the time of the 
catastrophe. The absence of Sher Singh proves the innocence of the Raja. 

Xhc story of the conspiracy has originated in a belief that the death of Nao Nihal Singh 
was necessary to the development of the Dogra policy Rut, although liira Singh could 
never hope for the throne while Nao Nihal Singh was alive, yet the death of the Prince a 
this time was in noway desired by the Raja, i he time for Hira Singh to bo brought 
forward had not arrived, and during the intrigues of the three succeeding months, his name 
was only mentioned by the party opposed to the Raja as a possible candidate for tho throne. 
Tho Raia had some influence over Nao Nihal Singh; but at this time he had none with Sher 
^nsdi who was a military leader, popular with the troops, and who might be expected to 
j able'to stand without his aid. Besides it was an equal chance whether the party of Rani 
Ah and Ka«'r might not obtain power, in which case the Raja would have been ruined. To 
' v that the Raja raised Sher Singh to tbe throno in order to destroy him later is a mere 
assertion Dhian Singh did not create difficulties to have the pleasure of conquering them, 
and Sher ^inch was eventually assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, the deadly enemies of 
: qiridi The death of Nao Nihal Singh was the grcaio .4 calamity that could have 

befallen the Raja. He extricated himself by tbe strength of his genius, but it was 
nevertheless a calamity. 

Th're are some who believe that a Nemesis pursues and punishes great crime. These 
• n A {op-et that it was when returning from the funeral pile of tho father he had 
treated with so much imkinuness, and whose death he had hastened and longed for, that 
Nao Nihal Singh was struck down, when wealth, power and tho sovereignty of the Punjab 
were within his very giasp. 
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at all constant or unwavering. The Jammu Rajas, though their 
policy and their interests were really the same, appeared now to adopt one 
side; now the other ; while Knshhal Singh andTej Singh were ever ready 
to change to that party which seemed most able to enrich them. Few of 
the Sardars had much interest in either candidate. Mai Cliand Kaur was 
not popular as her chief adviser was Bhai Ram Singh, who in the days of 
Nao Nihal Singh had been so obnoxious to the chiefs by reducing their 
jagirs and increasing their contingents. Those who supported her did so 
m the hope that with a feeble zanana government they might retain that 
independence of authority, the love and boast of a Sikh, which they had 
enjoyed during the last year of Ranjit Singh's life. The Sindlianwalia 
chiefs, who were her firmest allies, were at the beginning of November 
absent from Lahore; Ajit Singh, who was said to be her lover, being 
engaged in the Kulu and Mandi campaign, and Atar Singh being at 
Hardwar. The latter, shortly followed by his nephew, arrived at Lahore 
about the 12th November, just after the Mai had proposed another scheme 
for uniting the parties. This was that she should adopt Partab Singh, 
oldest son of Sher Singh, thus attaching the Prince to her Government, 
while it would remove the objection felt to him on account of his spurious 
birth; but this like every other plan failed ; and the feeling in Lahore 
grew strong that a co-regency of the Prince and the Mai during the 
pregnancy of the young widow was the only way of obtaining union, the 
acts of the regents being controlled by a national council of chiefs. 

This arrangement was in some measure modified ; and on the 20th it 
was agreed that Mai Cliand Kaur should be the chief authority in the State, 
that Sher Siugli should be President of the Council of chiefs and have 
command of the army, while Dhian Singh should be Minister. This 
clumsy machinery could only break down, and every one expected that , 
it would. But Dhian Singh wanted to gain time, and made all swear to 
maintain this form of government. A week, however, saw its abandon¬ 
ment. It was found impossible to be carried out in practice, and every 
day brought with it the danger of a collision. Both parties occupied the 
fort; the Mai, the inner apartments ; the Prince, the Hazuri Bagh and 
tho outer portion. He occasionally went out in state, and Chand Kaur 
more than onco thought of closing the gates against his return. 
Tho mode of conducting business was equally, anomalous. The early 
Darbar was held in Sher Singh's presence in the marble garden house in 
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the Hazuri Bagh ; then the Ministers retired to a conference in the Shish 
Mahal; and, lastly, waited on the Mai in the Sainan Burj. 

Raja Dhian Singh now appeared to be won over to the side of 
Chand Kanr, it was said through the advocacy of Raja Gulab Singh, to 
whom the Mai had promised the restoration of Manawar; but the Minister 
intended to show both parties how idle it was for them to hope to stand 
without his assistance. A final agreement was accordingly drawn up on 
the 27th November, by which Slier Singh was to retire to his jagir at 
Batala for eight months, leaving liis son Partab Singh a Member of the 
Council. Mai Chand Kaur was to remain Regent until the birth of Sahib 
Kaur’s child, when other arrangements were to be made. This agreement 
was signed by Rajas Dliian Singh and Gulab Singh, Sardar Lehna Singh 
Majithia, Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, Fateh Singh Man, Mangal Singh 
Sin dim, Tej Singh, Sliam Singh Atariwala, Dhana Singh Malwai, Jamadar 
Kushhal Sin"h, BhaisRam Singh and Gurmukli Singh, Fakir Aziz-ud-dm, 
Diwan Dina° Nath ' and Shaikh Glmlam Muhi-ud-din. Both parties, 
cajoled by Raja Dhian Singh, were fully represented in the deed; and 
Prince Sber Singh seeing resistance hopeless, and not understanding the 
policy of the Raja, retired to Batala, where he waited his opportunity 

for action. 

The counsellors of the Mai were not long in discovering then* 
weakness The Raja scarcely ever attended Darbar, but spent Ins time 
in hunting and shooting ; while day by day the country grew more unquiet, 
the roads became insecure, crime largely increased and the outlying ren¬ 
tier districts were preparing to rebel. Dhian Singh had now convinced 

himself that the Government could not be carried on without him; but 

he wished to convince the counsellors of the Mai of the same fact, and 
accordingly on the 2nd January 1841 he left for Jammu. Rum now 
fast came on tho Government. The army began to mutiny; the Generals 
would not obey orders; and one week after the Raja’s departure 
expresses were sent off by Mai Chand Kaur and Bhai Ram Singh by the 
hand of Misra Lai Singh, Fateh Singh Man and others, urging him to 
return without delay. On tho 13tli January A jit Singh Sindhanwalia 
left Lahore under pretence of retiring to his village of Raja Sansi before 
the arrival of Dhian Singh; but ho instead travelled to Ludhiana with 
a message from Cliand Kaur to the Agent of the Governor-General, but 
failed to obtain an interview, 
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On the 14th Lahore was taken by surprise by the arrival of Sher 
Singh at Shalamar, six miles from the city. The Prince had been sound¬ 
ing the army, and found it generally well disposed towards him; the 
French Generals had promised him their support; and he accordingly 
prepared to try his fortune during the absence of Raja Dkian Singh in 
Jammu. On his arrival at Shalamar, an officer belonging to one of 
General Gulab Singh’s battalions waited upon him and begged him 10 
proceed to their lines. The Prince accepted the invitation and marched 
to the Begampur lines, where he encamped amid Gulab Singh Povindia’s 
battalions under a general salute. 

Tho garrison of the fort had not been idle. With the Mai in the 
fort were Rajas Gulab Singh and Hira Singh, and Sardars Atar Singh 
Snulhanwalia, Mangal Singh Sindhu and Ghulara Mulii-ud-din. Rein¬ 
forcements were called in : three battalions of Amir Singh Man and 
the artillery of Lelma Singh Majithia. Guns were posted at all tho city 
g^tes, and the troops of Raja Suchet Singh and the Charyari Horse were 
marched from Shahdara and drawn up in front of the fort. Camel mes¬ 
sengers were also sent off to summon Raja Dliian Singh with all speed. 

During the 15tli a large proportion of the army went over to the 
Prince, and on the morning of the 16th he had with him twenty-six 
thousand foot, eight thousand horse and forty-five guns. He then 
marched in great state, accompanied by Generals Ventura, Court arid 
mauy Sikh Sardars to Lahore, and entered by the Taksali gate without, 
opposition. At the Budshah'i Moscpie Colonel Dhaunkal Sin ah 
delivered up to him the magazine stored there, and in a short time he 
was in possession of the whole city. He then summoned the fort to 
surrrender. But Gulab Singh had resolved to defend it. The garrison 
now consisted of about three thousand men, principally hill troops of iho 
Rap,, and upon them the treasure of Chand Kaur was lavishly spent. 

u ab Singh v> ent round to every post and inspected the defences, 
encouraging the men by presents and promises. The attack began by the 
discharge oi fourteen double-shotted guns against the Hazuri Bagh gate 
o the foit. t he gate was blown in, and the besiegers, headed by a 
mo ) of lunatic;, 1 Akalis, charged through the opening with shouts of 
numph. But the besieged had two guns loaded with grape just behind 
1C yuto, and these were now fired with such terrible effect that the 
t uemy wore driven back in oonfnsion and with great loss. The gate was 




fclien barricaded, and the fort opened fire upon the Hazuri Bagli. The 
DogTa soldiers were first-rate marksmen ; and Slier Singh lost so many 
men that on the morning of the 17th he withdrew from the Hazuri Bagh 
to the Badshahi Mosque. During the night of the 16th, the assailants 
had kept up a heavy fire from fifty pieces of cannon and howitzers, and 
had brought down a considerable portion of the southern wall. The 
party of the Mai now began to think of their own safety. Bhai Ram 
Singh waited on the Prince and was well received ; and the next day 
Jamadar Kushhal Singh and his nephew Tej Singh, who had been most 
profuse in their professions of devotion to the Mai, tendered their 
allegiaiice to Sher Singh. 

Raja Gulab Singh was again summoned to surrender. He asked for 
a truce till the arrival of his brother, who was hastening back to Lahore. 
This was refused ; and he then swore that, as a Rajput, he would defend 
' the fort to the last. Firing was then resumed, and was continued 
throughout the day. In the evening Raja Dhian Singh and Suchet Singh 
arrived from Jammu and encamped outside the city. The latter visited 
Sher Singh and reported that Dhian Singh v'ould attend the next day. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 18th the Raja and the Prince met. 
The former expressed his regret at the hasty conduct of Sher Singh, and 
recommended immediate negotiation being opened with the defenders of 
the fort. Raja Gulab Singh was glad enough to treat, and his brother 
obtained for him favourable terms. The garrison were allowed to retire 
with their arms and all the honours of war, Mai Chand Kaur renouncing 
her pretensions to the Regency and receiving the grant of a lar gejagir 
at Kadiali near Jammu. These terms being arranged, Raja Gulab Singh 
marched out of the fort at midnight on the 19th and encamped on the 
plain in front of it: Sardar Atar Singh Sindh an walia followed and 
encamped at Shah Bilawal. The next morning the Prince with an 
immense procession went to review the artillery and thank them for their 
services, and then proceeded to the fort, where he took seat on the throne 
.while all the artillery saluted. Mai Chand Kaur was at this time in the 
Saman Burj in charge of the high priest Bikram Singh. 

The city of Lahore now became a prey to anarchy and license. 
The ; oidierv could not be restrained, and plundered the houses of friends 
and foes* alike. Jamadar Kushhal Singh very nearly fell a victim to their 
fury ; and others peculiarly obnoxious were Raja Gulab Singh, General 



Court, Sardar Muhammad Sultan Khan and Lehna Singh Majithia. 

I lie camp of the last-named chief was plundered, and the army 
proposed to attack that of Gulab Singh ; but he had been reinforced, and 
set off for Jammu with an immense amount of treasure, and accompanied 
bj Jamadar Kushhal Singh, who found Lahore no longer safe. The ho*use 
of General Court was attacked by three regiments of his own battalion, 
and he fled for protection to General Yentura, who had to use his artillery 
protect himself and his friend. The munshis and writers were hated 
'Y the army for their extortion and fraud, and were hunted down in all 
directions and killed. The life of no man was safe who admitted that he 
could write,, or whose fingers showed that lie was used to hold the pen. 

these terrible days every man gratified his private revenge; officers 
i\eie killed by their men; shopkeepers by their debtors ; and all the 
lorrors of a storm had fallen upon the unhappy city. It was many days 
30 ore the troops were pacified, and the license which they then enjoyed 
le y never forgot ; from that time they grew more and more mutinous 
dll d r eckless, till neither King nor Minister could restrain them. 


r l'he State installation of Sher Singh as Maharaja did not take place 
Cll the 27th. The tika, or mark of Rajaship, was imprinted on his fore- 
read by Hawa Bikram Singh, who also presented the khildts of investiture 
*e the Maharaja, to Prince Partab Singh as Heir-apparent, and to Raja 
Dhian Singh as Minister. All the chiefs and Sardars Were present and 
tendered their allegiance to the new Sovereign, and for Rani Chand Kaur 
the game was played out. 

During these events Raja Dhian Singh and Raja Gulab Singh 
appeared to take different sides; but there is every reason to believe that; 
they always maintained the closest alliance between themselves. One 
brother adopted the cause of Sher Singh, and the other that of the Rani 
in order that, whichever was successful, their own power and wealth might 
bo secured. Raja Dhian Singh’s conduct was such that his most devoted 
a herents were sometimes doubtful which party he really favoured; but 
a t rough pi op.ired for any emergency, he had a definite policy'. He left 
a ioie 01 Jammu, hoping that Prince Sher Singh would in the absence 
make an effort to win the throne. He desired his success; but wished to 
cibsent from Lahore, as he would have been compromised by the failure 
o. to 1 iince, and it would have been indecent to have openly joined him 
W11 e ^ le Minister of Chand Kaur. But, supposing Sher Singh too timid 
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or too wanting in energy for the effort, Lilian Singles absence from 
Lahore would still be advantageous to him. It would finally convince 
the weak government of Rani Chand Kaur that the Raja ; s help was 
necessary to their existence ; and he would have been recalled with full 
powers, and would have been able to put Slier Singh aside as no longer 
necessary to his personal ambition. The army was also devoted to the 
Raja without whose aid Sher Singh could never hope to reign. But this 
project almost failed through the precipitance of Sher Singh. He knew 
Dhian Singh sufficiently to fear and distrust him, and hoped to gain 
power without his assistance at all. For this reason he attacked the fort 
immediately the army had come over to his side. Raja Dhian Singh at 
Jammu, and Raja Gulab Singh in the fort, had never anticipated this. 
Both knew that if the Prince should succeed without their help their in¬ 
fluence would be destroyed, and for this reason Gulab Singh tried to 
obtain a respite from hostilities till his brother should arrive; and when 
this was refused determined to defend the fort to the last. He was, too, 
in the presence of danger brave as a lion ; and though he always preferred 
intrigue to violence, yet, when intrigue had failed, there was no more 
skilful or gallant warrior than he, and he considered that in honour he 
could not yield the fort without a struggle. There was another reason 
which induced him to defend the fort. This was the immense wealth 
which it contained, a great portion of which, in money and jewels,* 
he carried away with him to Jammu, But putting Gulab Singh, his policy, 
his bravery and hi 3 avarice aside, that the fort was defended in the 
interest of Lilian Singh and not of Ghand Kaur is clear from Raja 
Hira Singh being present within it, and one of its ablest defenders being 
Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai, a devoted follower of the Raja. 

There is little more to tell of Rani Chand Kaur. Raja Gulab Singh 
proposed to take both her and Rani Sahib Kaur with him to Jammu; but 
this Sher Singh would hot allow. He did not wish to put weapons into 
the hands of his enemy. She was ordered to leave the Sa-man Burj and 
retire to her house in the city, and here she carried on her intrigues with 
the chiefs and the army. Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia she sent to 

* It has been stated that when Sher Singh entered the fort. Gulab Singh presented to him 
the KoK'Uiwr diapaond, which he. asserted he had preserved This is not correct. The 
Mabflr.jja, on gaining the fort, was in great alarm at not finding the famous diamond, and 
both he and his Ministers believed that Gulab Singh had carried it off, as no doubt he would 
have done had he been able. Bnt about a fortnight later Misra Beli Ram discovered it at 
Fatohg&rb, the an astral village of Rani Ghand Kaur, whither that lady had sent it with many 
other crown jewels. 
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Calcutta to plead her cause with the Governor-General and her emissaries 
were busily employed all over the country. In October 1841 Sardar 
Atar Singh proceeded at her invitation from Thanesar to Ferozepur 
where he waited for a favourable opportunity to enter the Punjab. In the 
interest of the Mai were at this time about twelve thousand of the army 
and some powerful chiefs ; but as Sher Singh grew unpopular from his 
inability to comply with the demands of the troops the influence of the 

Mai increased, and in April 1842 the army generally was favourable to 
her cause. 


Maharaja Sher Singh now perceived that so long as this ambitions 
Jnd scheming woman lived he could not be secure, and resolved on her 
destruction. Raja Dhian Singh equally desired her death. It is true 
that she was at the head of a party which his countenance could at any 
time i ender formidable should Sher Singh desire to get rid of him; but 
he saw that this was an improbable contingency, and that the Maharaja 
j VdS conv ^ uce d that, however much he disliked his Minister, he was unable 
o cany on the Government without him. He thus agreed to the death of 

q. n n> w bicli he believed would free him from the fear of the hated 
omdhanwalias. 


£ ' | U ^ un ° -^42 Sher Singh, with most of the chiefs and a large 

* na,L c red to Wazirabad, Raja Dhian Singh remaining behind in 
• ^ ' Ohand lvaur had been ordered to take up her quarters again 

, ° 1 ^ t ° L AV bicli Mihan Singh was in charge; and on the 12th of June 

^ . S lU ° vV h° had received their orders, attempted to kill her by 
mixing poison in a beverage which they offered her. She tasted it and 
ew it away; and the girls then, fearing their design was discovered 
o upon her with stones," fractured her skull and left her for dead. Raja 
nan Singh attended his victim immediately and had her wounds 
jessed. Fakir Nur-ud-din thought at one-time there was some hope 
o her life; but she never recovered her senses, and died within two days, 
o assassins were heavily ironed; and it is said that when threatened 
mutilation they accused Dhian Singh openly of having instigated 
t m murder and of having promised them great rewards for effecting it. 

leir fate is unknown; but it is supposed they were made away with 
b y order of the Raja. 

Ghanda Singh, the brother of Rani Chand Kaur, held the Kanhaya 
estates until the accession of Sher Singh. They had been much improved 
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by Nao Nihal Singh who had sent to Fatehgarh much of his treasure 
which, with that accumulated by Chand Kaur, was seized by Sher Singh 
in February 1841. Kesar Singh and his mother were taken to Lahore, 
and were only released on the intercession of Chand Kaur, whom 
Sher Singh at that time hoped to marry. Jagirs of the value of 
Rs. 60,000 were left to Chanda Singh, Rs. 45,000 of which were re¬ 
sumed, after the murder of the Rani, when her large estates near Jammu 
fell into the hands of Raja Gulab Singh. 

The misfortunes of the family were not yet ended. When Hira 
Singh rose to power he confiscated the whole of the remaining estates 
of Chanda Singh, the reason given being that he had illuminated his 
house on hearing of the death of Raja Dhian Singh. Whether the story 
was true or false, it is certain that in the Raja’s death Chanda Singh had 
every reason for joy. 

When Sardar Jawahir Singh became Minister, he restored to the 
family a jcigir worth Rs. 3,060 at Talwandi and Kotli, which Kesar Singh 
enjoyed until his death in 1870. His nephew Sarup Singh is now the 
representative of the family. The latter’s son Gulab Singh was a Jamadar 
in the 30th P. I., but was obliged to resign owing to ill-health. The family 
property has now shrunk to small dimensions. Sarup Singh has a small 
assignment of land at Fatehgarh in the Batala tahsil, where the ruins of 
the fort built by his ancestor are still standing. He also enjoys a small 
muafi in certain villages in the Ajnala tahsil, as well as cash jagirs of an 
annual value of Rs. 622, and is the owner of some three hundred bighas 
in Sangalpur, tahsil Ajnala, where ho resides. 
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DULCHA SINGII. 
I 

Ramdat Singh. 


Sahib Singh. 


—1 
Ran Singh. 


Nadhan Singh Sujan Singh, 
(died 1839). (died I 860 ). 


Mul Singh. Mit Singh. 


Jwala Singh 
(died 1816 ). 


Jaimal Singh 

I 

_J 


r 


Ala Singh, 
(died I 8861 

_J 


d f -•-j- 

Faujdar Singh Mahtab Singh Hira Singh, 
(died 1891). (dead). (dead). 


Harnam" Singh 
(died 1905). 

Lachhman Singh, 
(born 1895). 

r 




Bhagwan Singh . 
(born 1881) 


Wazir Singh. 

Lai Singh, 
(dead). 


Arjun Singh, 
(dead). 


Sujan Singh 
(dead). 


Udham Singh, 
(died 1871). 

n r— 

Qurdayal Singh, 
(born 1883). 


Sant Singh, 
(died 1886), 


Balwant Singh 
(died 1906). 


Hardayal Singh, 
(born 1885). 


^ lt ^ an jhatha family, of Townr Rajput origin, claim to have 
jseem cd fiom Raja Dalip or Dehlii, the wise and just Prince, who, before 
exanc ci had invaded India or Vi kr am jit had ascended the throne of 
. a Wclj> ^ oull( led and ruled over the city of Delhi* In tlie reign of 
urangzeb, Rai Sahjran, an ancestor of Bhagwan Singh, emigrated 
_ 0 ]° Pun 3 ab an d settled at Cliawa Chada in the Jlielum district, where 
, 1G llvecl for S0lne fifteen years, and then removed to Amritsar, where 
ns son Rai Than Wada founded the village which is still known by his 
name. 


Dulcha Singh was the first of the family to become a Sikh, and entered 
the sei vice of Raja Ran jit Deo of Jammu, who gave him a jcigir, and 

waq t* s su PP° ae d to have stood on the Lite of the piesent city ol Delhi, 
his °ri 1(3 ^andus, ma( k over, according to the Mahabharat, to Yudishtira by 

to hwo J° US1 f Bhuryodhan. Dehlu, who is said to have founded the modem Delhi anil 
Pliur iere tour years, from 344 to 34oB. ( , was defeated and taken prisoner by 

ander ^ aollvmiiaon > whom Hindu tradition identifies with Poms, the opponent of A lex- 
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posted him with some troops to guard the frontier, where he was killed in an 
engagement with the Sikhs. His son Ramdat Singh joined the Sukarcl.akia 
confederacy under Sardar Mahan Singh, who gave him the command of 
two hundred horsemen. He was killed in the battle of Mancliar near 
Ramnagar, when Mahan Singh was defeated by the Chatas under Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan. His eldest son, Sahib Singh, was killed a few years 
later fighting against the same tribe. Ram Singh joined Ranjit Singh 
about 1798, and received a jagir of Chaparwal in the Sialkot district. In 
1807 he was one of the first in the storming of Narayangarh and was 
wounded in four places. He shortly afterwards fell into disgrace; and his 
jagir.?, with the exception.of the hereditary possession of Than Wada, 
were resumed. 

Sardar Nadhan Singh entered the Gliorcharas on Rs. 4 a day, and 
served in several campaigns. In the fiercely contested battle of Teri, 
1823, he greatly distinguished himself ; he was several times wounded, 
and his horse was killed under him ; and the Maharaja rewarded him with 
a grant of fourteen villages in the Gurdaspur district, worth about Rs. 
14,000. Sujan Singh and Mul Singh also received appointments m 
General Court’s brigade. Nadhan Singh accompanied the mission sent by 
the Lahore Government to Lord William Bentinck at Simla in 18ol, and 
three years later he joined Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and Prince Nao 
Nihal Singh in the Peshawar expedition. He served throughout the 
campaign till 1837, when the death of Hari Singh and retreat of the 
Afghan army brought it to a close ; and two years later ho himself died, 
worn out before his time. Nadhan Singh won the name Panjhatha, 
meaning < five-handed/ by his valour. In every battle he was among the 
first to advance and the last to retreat; and his body was so covered with 
the marks of his courage that it was said that there was left no place 
which the hand could cover without a wound. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh died the same year as Nadhan Singh, and 
the estates were confirmed to his son Jwala Singli by the new monarch 
Klnuak Singh; Ala Singh being made commandant in the artillery. 
Jwala Singh was killed at Sobraon in 1846, and was succeeded in Ins 
jagim by I’aujdar Singh ; but one year later Raja Lai Singli confiscated 
the whole estate, with the exception of three villages in tue Gurdaspm 
district, worth lis. 2,500. Both Faujdar Singh and his brother joined the 
rebels in 1848, and the remaining jagirs were consequently resumed. 
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Faujdar Singh was in 1858 appointed Thanadar of Kahnnwan, but 
was discharged at the time of the general reductions in the Police force. 
He was invested with the Zaildarship of twenty-eight villages in-the 
Gurdaspur district. In 1859 lie gave information to the Commissioner of 
Amritsar which led to the discovery of a criminal correspondence between 
Maliarani Jindan, then resident in Nepal, and some disappointed persons 
•in Lahore and Amritsar; and for this act of loyalty he received a present 
of Ls. 500 from Government. He was afterwards re-employed as Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Muzaffargarh district. He had a muafi of five | 
ghuiiiaos in Dhanada, tahsil Raya, Sialkot; and he owned land yielding 
\s. 100 per annum in Panja Chohan, tahsil Shakargarh, Gurdaspur, where 
c ui(. lis home. He died in 1894, and his nephew Bhagwan Singh now 
represents the family. 

Sujan Singh died in 1860. During the detention of Major George 

Lawrence and family by Sardar Cliatar Singh in 1849 he did his best to 

as Lt them, and on the return of peace received a small pension of Ks, 144 
an acknowledgment of his services. Tho widow of Jwala Singh, 
leccived a pension from Government of .Its. 120 until her death in 1872. 

lie family is now in somewhat reduced circumstances and has no 
seat in Darbar. 
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MOTI SINGH, CHASHMAWALA. 



GAJA SINGH. 

I N 

Jodh Singh. 

_ ! _^ 

Kartar Singh Takht Srngh 

(died 1840). (dead). 

Kharak Singh. Sham Singh Prem Singh 
| (died 1841). (dead). 

Kaliar Singh 
(died 1866). 

Moti Singh 
(born 1864). 


Cbatar Singh Budh Singh, 
(died 1894). 


Gaia Singh joined the Kanhaya confederacy under bardar Ja, 
Singh about the year 1765, and having done good service receive 
from his leader eight villages in jagir, worth Rs. 4,000. Jodli Sing i 
was a child at the time of his father’s death; but Sardar Jai> ingi 
treated him with liberality, and on his reaching maturity con vine o 
him his father’s possessions. When Sardar Jai Smgh died, his daugli- 
ter-jn-law Sada Kaur succeeded to the command of the confederacy, 
and to her Jodh Singh transferred his allegiance; and until her im¬ 
prisonment by Ranjit Singh in 1821 he remained m her service assist¬ 
ing in the administration of her large and scattered estates. 1 he blow 
struck by the Maharaja, in the imprisonment of bada Kaur and le 
confiscation of her possessions, was so sudden that little resistance was 
offered by the Kanhaya chiefs. The fort of Atalgarh indeed held on 
for some time, defended by a woman, one of the Ram s slaves, and Jo 

Singh, stung by a reproach of the Maharaja’s uttered mopenDarba , 

threw himself into the little fort of Nanga, near Jammu, wine i 
defended for several days, but was at length compelled to Binder, 
and. was heavily fined and thrown into prison, where he remained^some 
months in charge of Hukma Singh Chimni. The P 
was sent as Thanadar to Attock, and for four years held charge of tl 
fort. He was then recalled to Lahore, and received <i j<«ju in- 
Shakargarh district, with a third share in the village of Chashma, su ijeet 
to the service of thirty-five sowars. He was placed undei tho oucis 
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of Sardar Atar Singh Sindhanwalia, with whom he served until the 
degradation of that powerful house. When Raja Hira Singh became 
Minister, Sardar Jodh Singh was posted to the Raja's own regiment, 
the Dei a Klias. In the many revolutions which took place between this 
time and the annexation of the Punjab, the modest estates of Jodh Singh 
weie untouched. Although an old man, he served with Sardar Ranjodli 
> m^h ALijithia during the Sutlej campaign with his contingent, and at 
he close of the war retired to his estate at Chashma, hoping to end 
ns days in peace. But the Multan rebellion broke out; and his grand* , 
U - ak Sin gh, w ho tad long served under Sardar Sher Singh 
lwala, and who was with Sardar ^Chatar Singh in Hazara when the 
_ C ^° n ^ e S ai b joined the rebels and, marching to join the Sikh 
i.i ‘ t] 1 GI . ®* n gh, with the family sowars, fought throughout 

T 1 n . C campaign. Jodh Singh, fearing the confiscation of his jagir 
L P ^ r 0nfinement tm the close of war, fled to Jammu, where 
rebell Vl 11 th ° battle of Gu J rat - In consequence of the 
district Z H hart J k ' Sm « ll > tlle j«gira of the family in the Gurdaspur 
who wv • 16 Value ° f Rs ' 15 >200/were confiscated; but Jodh Singh, 

penmon of\r72f) a Vb°Tr' d ? n his . g^ndson’s rebellion, received a 
His iife 1 *' • 3 V u °t ke enjoyed till his death at a great age in 1859. 
Uj i. ; ltlCm & ue arly a hundred years, had seen the rise of the 

' K ilJ Wei * gl ° ly and th ° faU of the Sikh empire, 
died i * at ^ ier °f the present representative, Moti Singh, 

ipj le ^ LtU hig the ladies of the family in comparative poverty, 
lapsed eiG a P ens * on °f B»s. 180 per annum, of which one-third 

i.i . CU * 0 ^ eat h of one of the widows and another third on the 
•r mUlt ° fllls - a i°-tybyMoti Singh. The latter owns only some 
tlio f ^ ^ an< ^ * n Chashma, tahsil Pathankot, Gurdaspur, and 

r 111 ^ 1l1 ' s fcUn h to the status of ordinary cultivators, 
it Ghashmawalas are of Harchand Rajput origin, and came to the 
unja, j rom Oudh about three hundred years ago. 
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HARNAM SINGH, BHAGA. 



Bhag Singh 
(died 1808). 


AKAL. 

Amar Singh 
(died 1805). 


— 

Budb Singh 
(died 1840). 


Hari Singh 
(died 1852). 

i 

i_ 

r 

Bhup Singh 
(died 1881). 

Golab Singh 
(died 1881). 


Partab Singh Curmukh Singh Kaka -Singh 
(died 1847). (dead). (dead). 


Iskwar Singh Jiwan Singh 

(died 1001). (died 1905). 


Karam Singh Udham Singh Kirpa Singh Mehr Singh 
(died 1875). (died 1875). (bom 1895). (bom 1898). 


r 

Ha Luv am Sin oh 
(born 1867). 


Sant Singh Fazl Ilakk, 
(died 1864). convert, 

(born 1871). 


rz 


Gurdayal Singh 
(born 1884). 


Muhammad Ikbal Balwant 
convert Singh 

(born 1887). (bom 3890). 


- .The Bhaga family, though at the present time of small consideration, 
f , 1 -merly possessed both wealth and powor. Its founder was Amar Singh, 
sou of a Man Jat zcimindcir of the village of Bhaga in the Amritsar district, 
who about the year 1759 left his village to seek his fortune. He adopted 
the Sikh faith, joined tho Kanhaya Misal and set up as a robber. He 
was so successful in his new profession that he was joined by a consider¬ 
able number of followers, the chief of whom was a man named ICe ram 
Singh. Ho ovorran and took possession of a large part of the Gitr- 
0 a spur district, including Sujanpur, Sukalgarh, Dharamkot and Bah- 
rampur. He built a fort at Sukalgarh, where ho chiefly resided, and 
where, in 1805, after a life spent- in fighting, he died quietly m his bed, 
leaving his possessions, which ho held intact till his death, to Ins 
eldest son Bhag Singh. This chief-was not, like his father, of a warlike 
disposition, and made no attempt to extend his territory, but he was not 
the less a remarkable man. Few of the Sikh barons could spell out a 
page of the Granth or sign t-heir names to a deed; but Bhag Singh was 
an accomplished scholar. He was master of both Persian and Sanskrit; 
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he was a skilful painter and understood the art of casting guns. Ho only 
survived his father three years, and on his death a dispute arose about 
the succession. .Desa Singh Majithia, son of Amar Singh's sister, had 
alwajs been warmly attached to Bhag Singh, and now favoured the 
succession of Hari Singh his son. The majority, however, supported 
nidli Singh, the brother, and declared that Hari Singh was illegitimate ; 
and Budli Singh took possession of the estates. But he did not hold thorn 
° n ^‘ f " 11 -*-^9 Ranjit Singh demanded supplies from him for the Kangra 

^^ ji^i 011 ’ . ^ ie Sardar thought himself as good and as strong as ' 

a ^ j'thoio Sardar, and refused to give a man or a rupee. Ranjit Singh 
coumgly marched against him, and after a severe struggle defeated 
a R the Bhag# territory. This result was much aided by 
e e ection of Desa Singh Majithia. He had not forgiven Budli Singh 

knowledo* U 1 U f^ ° V ^ Tl and went over to the enemy, where his 

aftov ti r° 4 v° • ^ 10 position and resources was so valuable that, 

thn Bv, ,ln "asover,. Ranjit Singh rewarded him by the grant of 

remab^r ° f Blia o°wal and Sukalgarli; the latter of which 

S . dlY] !'/ f ' 1 l f1lC ^jithia family till 1859, when on tlie death of 
Sardar Lehna ; Sm g h, i4 la psed to Government / ' 

Rs 29 non ^-m l ^ ^ Bu( ^ Singh a>jagir at Dharamkot Bhaga, worth 

‘ \; wa tffl * :«■« ** “ «« 
R« 5 0 ()Q ^representations of Sardar Lehna Singh a jcugir of 

• *. teluised as a maintenance to Partab Singh, the only 

or l b. t ? . n ’ BucBl ^ n §'h, and his tliree widows. But before the formal 

i 1 { . ] could be issued Partab Singh died" soilless, and the 

& 1 <ISS1 ° 1U ^ Ba ' ^00 to Hari Singh and the ladies of the family. 

1 ' ^P ’Rod in 1852. Of his sons, Ishwar Singh died in 1901 
p ‘ lWaU 1905. Tho former left two sons and the. latter th e, 

. . 111 Bie Harnam Singh, succeeded to tho whole of the family 

i ? l} . * n ^ ie tillage of Bnrj Arayan near Batala worth Rs. 619. Two of 
, S n °'‘ lei ' s have been converted to the Muhammadan faith, and arc wow 
"own as Muhammad Ikbal and Fazl Hakk. Botli hold land in Dharamkot, 
anr the latter has in addition six squares of land in Ly allpur. Another 
Mother, Gurdayal Singh, is a Jamadar in the 25th Cavalry; and the 
\°ungest brother, Balwant Singh, receives an allowance of Rs. 10 por 
"mnsein from the family jcigir, which he shares wifh his mother and sister 
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MIRZA SULTAN AHMAD, OF KADIAN. 
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FAIZ MUHAMMAD. 
I 

Gul Muhammad 
(died 1800). 


! 



i 



Ghulam Nabi 


Ata Muhammad. 


Kasim Beg 

(died childless). 









Ali Ghaus. 

r 

i 


1 

I 


Ghulam Mustafa Ghulam Murtaza, 

Ghulam Muhammad 

Ghulam 

Ghulam Haidar. 

(died 1876). 

(died childless). 

Muhi-ud-din 

1 


i 



(died 1806). 

1 

Ghulam Hussain, 

Ghulam Kadir 

Mirza Ghulam Imammd-din 

i 

Nizam-ud-din 

) 

Kamal-ud-din 

(died 1883). 

Ahmad (died 1904). 

(born 1845). 


1 

(died 

1908). 


1 


f 1 



c 


• i 

Abdul Kadir Mirza Sultan 

Gul Muhammad Dil Muhammad 

(died 1868). Ahmad (adopted). 

(adopted by 

(died 1907). 

i 


Imam*ud-din). 


r 






Aziz Ahmad 

Rashid 





(born 1892). 

Ahmad 
(born ( 
1903). 


} 

i 

— 



Mxrza Sultan 
Ahmad 
(bom 1876). 


Malimud Ahmad 
(bom 1889). 


Sher Alimad 

(born 1893). 


Sharif Ahmad 
(bora 1895). 


Mubarak Alimad 
(bom 1899). 


In 1530, the last year of the Emperor Babar's reign, Hadi Beg, a 
Mughal of Samarkand, emigrated to the Punjab and settled in the 
Gurdasjmr district. He was a man of some learning, and was appointed 
Ka:d or Magistrate over seventy villages in the neighbourhood of Kadian, 
which town he is said to have founded, naming it Islampur Kazi^ from 
which Kadian has by a natural change arisen.* For several generations 
the family held offices of respectability under the imperial Government, 
and it was only when the Sikhs became powerful that it fell into poverty. 
Gul Muhammad and his son Ata Muhammad were engaged in 
perpetual quarrels with the Ramgarhia and Kanhaya Misats, who 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Kadian; and at last, 
having lost all his estates, Ata Muhammad retired to Begowal where, 

* The Punjab dialect has %, and the Arabic « and d are often interchanged; as Gumbo 
Gumbad ; Ustad, Ustaz. 
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under the protection of Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, he lived quietly 
for twelve years. On his death Ranjit Singh, who had taken possession 
of all the lands of the Ramgarhia Misal , invited Ghulam. Murtaza to 
return to Kadian, and restored to him a large portion of his ancestral 
estates. He then, with his brothers, entered the army of the Maharaja, 
and performed efficient service on the Kashmir frontier and at other places. 

During the time of Nao Nilial Singh, Slier Singh and the Darbar, 
Ghulam Murtaza was continually employed on active service. In 1841 . 
he was sent with General Ventura to Mandi and Ktdu, and in 1843 to 
Peshawar in command of an infantry regiment. He distinguished 
unself in Hazara at the time of the insurrection there; and when the 
rebellion of 1848 broke out, he remained faithful to his Government and 
fought on its side. His brother Ghulam Muhi-ud-din also did good 
service at this time. When Bhai Maharaj Singh was marching with hip 
f°iee to Multan to the assistance of Diwan Mul Raj, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, 
with other Jagirdars } Langar Khan Sahiwal and Sahib Khan Tiwana, 
bstd the Muhammadan population, and with the force of Misra Sahib 
. a * att ncked the rebels and completely defeated them, driving them 
fhc Ghenab, where upwards of six hundred perished, 
f f P annexat * on the jagirs of the family wore resumed, but a pension 
° 700 was granted to Ghulam Murtaza and his brothers, and they 

ro amed their proprietary rights in Kadian and the neighbouring 
1 cl g° s * ihe family did excellent service during the Mutiny of 1857. 
ghulam Murtaza enlisted many men, and his son Ghulam Kadir was 
serving in the force of General Nicholson when that officer destroyed the 
mutineers of the 46th Native Infantry, who had fled from Sialkot, at 
r nmu ghat. General Nicholson gave Ghulam Kadir a certificate, stating 
that in 1857 the Kadian family showed greater loyalty than any other 
m the district. 

Ghulam Murtaza, who was known as a skilful physician, died in 
1876, and was succeeded by his son Ghulam Kadir. The latter was always 
active in assisting tlio local authorities, and possessed many certificates 
from officers connected with the administration. He served fora time as 
Superintendent of the Gurdaspur District Office., His only son died in 
' youth and ho adopted his nephew Sultan Ahmad, who since Ghulam 
Kadir’s death in 1883 has boon regarded as the head of the . family. 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad entered the service of Government as a Naib- 
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Tahsildar, and is now an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He is lambardar 
of Kadian, but his duties in this capacity are performed for him by his 
cousin Nizain-nd-din, the eldest surviving son of Gliulam Muhi-ud-din. 
Imam-ud-din, brother of Nizam-ud-din, who died in 1904, served as 
Eisaldar in Hodson’s Horse ac the siege of Delhi. His father Ghulam 
Muhi-ud-din was a Tahsildar. 

Mention must be made of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, younger son of 
Ghulam Murtaza and founder of the remarkable religious movement 
known as the Abmadiya. Born in 1839 he t%ceived an excellent educa¬ 
tion, and in 1891 he declared himself to be the promised Mahdi or 
Messiah of the Muslim faith. Being a skilled theologian and dialectician, 
he soon won over a large number of people to his tenets, and the Ahmadiya 
sect now claims to number as many as 300,000 adherents in the Punjab 
and other parts of India. The Mirza was the author of many works m 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, in which he combated the doctrines of Jahad, 
and these are believed to have had a considerable influence among 
Muhammadans. His life was for many years a stormy one, as he was 
constantly involved in disputes and litigation with his religious opponents. 
But by the date of his death, which took place in 1908, he had attained 
a position in which he commanded the respect even of those who dis- 
agreed with his views. The head-ejuarters of the movement remains at 
Kadian, where the Anjuman-i-Ahmadiya has founded a large school and 
a printing press for the dissemination of news connected with the move¬ 
ment. The spiritual successor of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad is Maulvi Nur- 
ud-din, a well known physician, who was for some years in the service of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir. Few of Ghulam Ahmad’s own relations are 
followers of his teachings. 

The family owns the whole of the large village of Kadian in pro¬ 
prietary right, and also levies a talukdari of five per cent, on the 
revenue of three neighbouring villages. 
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AMRIK SINGH, OF KHUNDA. 




Maja Singh, 


Jawahir Singh 
(dead). 

Tara Jingh 
(dead). 


DAYANAT RAI. 

Laehhi Ram. 

_L 

I "l 

Gaja Singh. Tej Singh. 

Punjab Singh. 

S. Prem -Singh '(died 1824). 


Hira Singh 
(dead). 


— - - ^ 

b. Jaimal Singh Jaswam Singh 

(died 1870). (died 1844). 

I 

Kirpal Singh • 

(died 1872), 

Aaieik Singh (adopted) 

(born 1888). 


Ran jit Singh (born 1806). 

. ^ 10 Raiidhawa tribe is of Rajput origin, and its founder was resident 

c im soven hundred years ago. From him have descended seven 
j^ mi 1C '^ moro or teas distinguished in the history of the Punjab y namely 
Nanl am ^° tj ^ an ianki, Hamiari, Doda, Dorangah or Talwandi, Kathu- 
ar,( ^ Khunda. Some account of the five last of these families 
Q £>ivon here. Khunda now takes the highest rank, while Kathu- 
gvil ; Dharamkot and Ghanianki are of little consideration at present. 
Little is known of Randhawa, a Jadu Rajput, the ancestor from 
W 10ln tribe has derived its name. He was said to have been a great 
an lor > an( l his name Ran , war, and dhawa , a local form of daurna , to 
nm, signifies his prowess ; but whether he was wont to run into the battle 
away fiom it is nowhere recorded. Neither he nor his immediate 
descendants left Bikanir; but Kajal, fifth in descent from Randhawa, 
emigrated to the Punjab and settled near Batala,* which had bcen.found- 
Q d some time before by Ram Deo, a Bliati Rajput. 

Ram # IWfi a j 3 state d to h avo been founded in 1465 A.D., but in reality its age is far greater, 
but -l dug the foUQ dations of the new town about two miles from the' present silo : 

acenotT o U ? lg n ^excavation which ho had dug during the day was filled up by supernatural 
Jfotala or*chi ^ Was a ^ compelled to change tho silo of the town, which he called 

boin wa8 t.however, a place of no importance till 1 rOO, when Shamsher Khan, who, from 
dur T\ a ? uauc k m Akbar’s Zanana , rose to the Governorship bf the Manjhu and the Jullun- 
a beautified the town with fine, buildings and a superb tank. Finding the llindus 

win* v? * bathing in the tank, lie sent 800 camels to Hardwar t«« fetch Ganges water with 
tkl Q ;° *? urif y tti and the st«ry is that from that day the tank has been always full, and 
m has been always clear. 
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The brothers took possession of a valuable tract of country in the 
Gurdaspur district, including Naushera, Zafarwal, Khunda, Shahpur and 
adjacent villages, and the other branches of the Randhawa family about 
the same time rose to importance. The Khundawalas belonged to the 
Kanhaya Misal, and till the death of Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaya in 1793 
they kept possession of all their estates, worth nearly two lakhs of rupees ; 
but Sada Kaur, widow of Jai Singh, and one of the ablest and most un¬ 
scrupulous of her sex, taking advantage of some dissensions in the family, 
seized Naushera and Hayatnagar Kalan. Still later, in the time of 
Sardar Prem Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh seized the whole of the 
estate, leaving only ten villages to the family, worth Rs. 6,000. 1 unjab 

Singh, father of Prem Singh, had married a daughter of Nodh Singh 
Majithia, whose son, Sardar Desa Singh, possessed at this time great 
influence with the Maharaja. He managed to have Prem Singh placed 
under him with his ten sowars; and the young Sardar accordingly served 
with the Maharaja's forces in many campaigns, including those of Multan 
and Peshawar. He was drowned on the 2nd November 1824, when 
attempting, with the Maharaja's army, to ford the Indus, then much 
swollen by the rains, in pursuit of the Gandgarh insurgents, who had 
attacked and defeated Hari Singh Nalwa. The jagir was Continued.to 
his four sons on the same terms, namely, service of ten sowars in the 
Majithia contingent. 

In 1836 Sardar Jaimal Singh entered the sendee of the Maharaja 
with his brother Jawahir Singh. He received a command in the Ram- 
garhia brigade from Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia in the place of his 
father-in-law Fateh Singh Chahal, who had lately died. The brothers 
accompanied Lehna Singh to Peshawar when he marched to relieve the 
Sikh army after its defeat by the Afghans at Jamrud in 1837. Jawahir 
Singh served with Lehna Singh in the hill country of Mandi; and the 
Kb Linda Sardars were, till the annexation of the Punjab, hereditary 
jaginlars of the Majithia chiefs. Jaswant Singh died in 1844. 

Sardars Jawahir Singh and Hira Singh were sons of one mother; 
Sardars Jaimal Singh and Jaswant Singh of another; and no love was 
lost between the half-brothers. Sardar Lehna Singh, their immediate 
superior, on their disputing about the jagir, divided it between them 
ihus: Jaimal Singh to hold Khunda, Khundi, Sujanpur, Bhudipur, 
Shahpur, Mali Samrar, and half of Harsian, Jafanval and Bandiwal, 
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value Rs. 4,000 with an allowance of Rs. 2,000 cash, and to furnish six 
sowars. Jawaliir Singli to hold Zafarwal, Malian and half Harsian, 
v 01 th Rs. 2,600, with a cash allowance of Rs. 1,200, and to furnish four 
sowars. But just before Lehna Singh left the second time for Benares, 
another dispute arose about the proprietary right of the brothers. A 
punch, ay at or committee was appointed by Lehna Singli, which decided 
tiKit Sardar Jaimal Singh should hold the proprietary rights of Khun da 
ai1 ^ khahpur, the ancestral villages, and Sardar Jawahir Singh the pro¬ 
prietary rights of Naushera and Jliatupatu. But tlio proprietors of the 
ast t\v o villages, also of the Itandhawa clan, disputed the right, and a 


decision 


was given in their favour in the Settlement Courts in 1854. 


Jawahir Singh then sued for half of Kliunda and Shahpur, but the 
ettlement Officer decided against him. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh never served the British Government. In 
&'->0 he visited Sardar Lehna Singh at Benares, but soon afterwards 
retained to the Punjab. Sardar Jaimal Singh was in 1847 appointed 
-ic 'V ^dalati or Deputy Judge of Amritsar under Sardar Lehna Singh 
tr- ^- en the rebellion of 1848 broke out he stood manfully, and 
pmt° U ^ heSifcati0n ^ 011 the side of the Government. He took an active 
^ a ° ains t the insurgents of tlio Manjlia, whose houses he was directed 
hi , 0n ^ SCa ^ e > and, by his loyalty, intelligence and zeal, won the 
P ra ise from the authorities. After annexation he accepted 
* C1 VlCe as Tahsildar of Batala, and did his best to render the new 
ac mnustf ation popular in the country. Although ignorant of the 
'jOgliah system of procedure, he conducted his duties with so much 
a J11 y that he was made an Extra Assistant Commissioner and placed 
111 ^ * la gi Department. There Colonel Sleeman, Major McAndrew, 

'ind Mr. Brereton testified to the value of his services. He was employed 
111 t0 ^ ec ting information in the villages, in arresting Thugs, and in con- 
lc ni g prosecutions against them; and later made himself very useful 
111 taking charge of the Jail and School of Industry. He resigned the 
office of Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1860. In 1857 he did excellent- 
ll. 1 ^ received, in acknowledgment of his loyalty, a lchilat of 

S ' He died in 1870, after rendering many years of useful service 

,ls an Honorary Magistrate. His jagir of Its. 2^200 per annum was 
continued to his son Kirpal Singh subject to a ntizrana deduction of 
J, ie-fourth. Kirpal Singh was also a Magistrate at Batala. He died in 
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1872 and the jagir grant was resumed. His widow, a daughter of Sardar 
Gopal Singh of’Manauli, put forward a boy named Mahendra Singh as 
the son of Kirpal Singh. Tara Singh, the son of Jawahir Singli, however, 
denied Mahendra Singh’s legitimacy, and eventually the Chief Court 
decided that the boy was not legitimate. The Sardarm thereupon, in 189 1 , 
adopted Amrik Singh, Mahendra Singh’s son, under the authority 
vested in her by her husband’s will. Amrik Singh then succeeded to 
all Sardar Kirpal Singh’s property, which consists of about 2,000 
ghumaos of land in tahsils Gurdaspur and Batala, bringing in an income 
of about Rs. 8,000 per annum. The family has wo jagir or seat m Darbar. 
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ARDAR SHEO DEO SINGH, SINDHU, OF SIRANWALI. 



DARGAII 8INGH. 


Lai Singh. 


Hani Ishwar Kaur 
married 
^ Maharaja 
Kharak Singh 
(died 1840>. 


Mangal Singh 
(died 1804). 

I 

Sardar 

Richpal Singh 
(died 1907). 

Sardar 8hko Deo Singh 
(born 1875). 


'i 

Tej Chand. 
I 

Ghasita. 

i 


Hukam Singh 
(died 1891). 


Hakira Singh 
(died 1846). 


Balwan/singh 

(born 1901), 


"i 


Ganda Singh 
(born 1863), 


)va Sin 


Deva Singh 
(died 1887). 


Ragwant Singh 
(bom 1905). 


Jho un cestor of this family is said to have been one Hussain, a 
Sindhu Jat, who about the year 1500 A.D. founded the village of 
Iassanwala in the Grujranwala district. The village of Siranwali (the 
d ^ G ^ ea< ^ 8 ) * n ^he Pasrur tahsil of the Sialkot district is also said 
° aVe ^ eon founded by him at the place where he overcame the 
powerful Kara ya tribe, and, having cut off the heads of the slain, 
co ectcd them in a heap and took his bath over them. But this blood¬ 
thirsty exploit was probably invented later to account for the name 
of the village!. Siranwali, at any rate, passed out of the hands of the 
family; and Dargah, who first became a Sikh, had through poverty to 
leave the Sialkot district for Gurdaspur, where ho became a sowar in the 
troop of Jaimal Singh Fatcligarhia. His son Lai, Singh "'succeeded him, 
but being a man of some ability he rose to the command of one hundred 
horsemen. 

The beauty of Ishwar Kaur, the daughter of Lai Singh, waa celebrated 
the Sialkot district; and in 1815, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh was tra¬ 
velling in that direction, Lai Singh brought tho girl to him, and sho was 
sent to the royal zanana at Lahore Two months later, however, Ranjit 
Singh sent her to his son Prince Kharak Singh, who married her by chadar- 
dalna at Amritsar. Lai Singh died soon after this, but the young Mangal 
Singh, his son, profited by the royal connection. When he first came to 
Court he was but a rude Jat peasant j and it is said that tho Maharaja 
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told the attendants to change his country garments for those fashionable 
at Court. Mangal Singh had never -worn pajamas (the tight Sikh trousers), 
and, to the great amusement of the courtiers, attempted to put both legs 
into that portion of the garment which nature and the tailor had intended 
for but one. But Mangal Singh, though no courtier, was a clever young 
man, and rapidly rose to favour at Court. Prince Kharak Singh gave 
him the jagirs of Thalur and Kliita, worth Rs. 5,000, and the charge of 
the ilaka of Chunian in the Lahore district. The Prince was so pleased 
with the adroitness of Mangal Singh in this appointment, that in 1820, 
with the Maharaja’s approbation, he made him manager of all his affairs, 
civil and military, and conferred upon him a jagir of Rs. 19,000 with the 
title of Sardar. Mangal Singh recovered the old family village of 
Siranwali, which had till this time been in possession of Sardar Sham 
Singh Atariwala. For some years Mangal Singh remained in high favour, 
receiving large additions to his jagirs and attending Prince Kharak Smgh 
in aU his expeditions and campaigns. But in the year 1834 Sardar Chet 
Singh Bajwa, who had married Chand Kaur, the niece of Sardar Mangal 
Singh, and whom he himself had introduced to the notice of Kharak 
Simrh, was appointed to the management of the Prince’s affairs in the 
room of Mangal Singh. The latter, however, did not suffer m fortune 
by the change, as Kharak Singh gave him new jagirs, which with those 
already in his possession amounted in value to Rs. 2,61,250, of which 
Rs. 62,750 were personal, and the balance for service of seven hundred and 
eighty sowars, thirty zamburas and two guns. 

’ Ch et Singh’s elevation was the cause of lfis destruction. During 
Ranjit Singh’s reign ho remained chief favourite of the Prince, and is 
power was very great; for Kharak Singh was a weak man, and a favourite 
could influence him as he choso; but after the death oi Ranjit Singh an 

the accession of Kharak Singh, the Sardars, whose jealousy Chet Singh 

had aroused, determined to destroy him. Raja Dluan Smgh and I mice 
Nao Nihal Singh were the leaders of the conspiracy; and the unfortunate 
favourite was murdered openly in the palace, and almost in the presence 

of his royal master. 

In 1834, when Chet Singh was first taken into favour, Sardar Mangal 
Sin<di was sent to the Dera Ghazi Khan district to keep the wild Mazan 
tribe in order; but although he was as energetic, as any of his predecessors, 
he Wfis unable to restore the frontier to any degree of quiet. ^ 
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November 1840 Maharaja Kharak Singh died, and Rani Isliwar 
was burnt as a sati upon the funeral pile. It was asserted at the 
no, and tlieio is eveiy reason to believe truly, that this lady was not a 
vo untaiy victim; that she was urged and, indeed, compelled to burn, 
and that it was Raja Dhian Siugh who was the contriver of the tragedy, 
veab jealousy had always existed between Ishwar Kaur and Chund 
' the principal wife of Kharak Singh; and the influence of this Ram 
was also used to induce her rival to become a sati. 

this hoped that he might obtain some share of power at 

"rent P ° Siti0U aB br ° tll6r ' in ' law of the late Maharaja, and the 

him o ' 1 W UC 1 h ° had amassed durin S many years of service, gave 

able t°T rea80n t0 bolieve thathe might, with Prince Sher Singh, be 

rid of Sardar Clmt g ° V ° rnment ; but Ra i a Dlliau Sill g h » haviug got 

ohfn - Smgh > had 110 intention of permitting another rival to 

Some a M 1 Mangal Singh feU g™ d im% into the back ground. 

mm except 37 Zo Tf Bi " Sh 7T* Si " gl, ’“ ° rigi '“ 1 

Rs. 1 24 snn i J , . UU> but o ran ted him new ones to the value of 

when Rain ’ l a llwal _ aud Bankal Ohirni. Ho held these up to 1846, 

the old ■inn ' d ,1 “ gl0eized them, leaving the Sardar only Rs. 86,000 of 

Hundtd Z’ ? gmUting liS - 36 >°°° subject to the service of one 

S-tllw/r? T ThiS ”*** - a.— unjust, as 

si ” gh ' ^uoHuoddM 
, f tho , ro “°" of «“ Gpnhsoation n, evident, as the jagirs 
given ,y Lai Singh to his cousin Misra Amir Cliand. In somo 
«.» to make up for hisnss, Major Lawrence, the Resident, caused 
im to he appointed Adalah, or Chief Justice, of the Rachna IV,b In 
• appointment ho gave little satisfaction. He was a plain soldier, and 
indicia work in no way suited him. When the rebellion hrohe o'nt in 
1848 he was at Waziribad, and was placed in charge of the femes 
According to his own account, he was taken prisoner by Baja Sher Singh 

2S‘ 8 I!?? 0f ‘ i, * reMf< ^ m I»P* under restmi.it 
Vtad hto N° ? ° f he effected his escape and 

thocami ■ lc '0 son, under wh°ae orders he remained till the dose of 

to tho anil 8 ”' • ’° '''" Uuot of ,Samlar Mangal Singh appeared suspicions 

was a> 1 owe;Uo“S r “ ,; ^ ^ *** 

im fw, otlA ‘ Rld ' dl mus t ln fairness be remembered that 

‘ Mjn Was ° Ver P roved against the Sardar ; that he joined the British 
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at a critical time ; and that he was employed in procuring supplies and on 
other service for the British army up to the very end of the war. Sardar 
Mangal Singh died in June 1864. 

He left four widows, for each of whom an annual pension of Rs. 200 
was fixed by the Government. These have all since died. His only son 
Richpal Singh, who succeeded to his father's title of Sardar and his seat 
in Provincial Darbars, was taken under the Court of Wards until he 
attained his majority in 1868. In 1870 he married the niece of Rani 
Jind Kaur, widow of Sardar Kaslimira Singh, and in 1884 was nominated 
President of the District Board. He enjoyed the distinction of being 
the first Native gentleman unconnected with the Government service 
gazetted to an appointment of this kind. In the same year he was 
entrusted with civil and criminal powers as an Honorary Magistrate over 
a circle of two hundred and fifty villages with his Court at Siranwali. 
This office he filled to the general satisfaction for 18 years, and resigned 
in: 1902, when his son Sardar Sheo Deo Singh was appointed in his stead. 

Sardar Richpal Singh died in 1907, and his son Sheo Deo Singh has 
been granted the title of Sardar and the family seat in Provincial 
Darbars. 
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SARDAR HAKIM SINGH, SINDHU, OF WADALA. 


SI 


GURDITA MAL. 


8. Diwan Singh 

\ 

S. Mahtab Singh. 


S # Sham Singh 
(died 1844). 


Nadhan Singh 


Mul Singh 
(dead). 


I 

Sultan Singh 
(dead). 

Two 

generations 
(died out). 


Gulab Singh 
(dead). 

1 

Two 

generations. 


—'i 

Four generations. 

Gurdit Singh 
(dead) 
l 

Kartar Singh. 
Three sons. 


S. Tek Singh 
(died 1844). 

L 


Fatoh Singh 
(died 1830). 


Kishan Singh 
(died 18G2). 


r 




S. Jwala Singh 
(died 1883). 

Sheo Deo Singh 
(bom 1878). 

Dalip Singh 
(born 190G). 


Mohan Singh 
(born 1823). 

Sliamsher Singh 
(born 1868). 

Harbans Singh 
(born 1904). 


8. Mangal 
Singh 

(died 1892). 


8. Sahib Singh 
(died 1881). 

I 


JL 


J 


Rai Bahadur 
Sardar Bkagel 
Singh 

(died 1908). 


—"i 

Hari Singh. 
Gurdayal Singh. 


Gopal Singh 
(born 1865). 

One eon. 


Sundar Singh 
(born 1868). 

Four eons. 


Ishwar Singh 
(born 1872) . 
I 

Throe eons. 


Thakur Singh 
(died 1880 ). 


L 


II a Kim Singh 
(born 1859). 

Three Bons. 


S. Bohan Singh 
(died 1908). 


“"i 


— 1 
S. Ilira Singh 
(born 1870). 

Two eons. 


Throe eons. 

1 he Sindliu tribe is of Rajput origin and claims descent from the 
Raghubansi Solar Branch. Although thore is a tradition that Sindliu, its 
founder, caino from Ghazni in Afghanistan, the original home of the tribe 
was undoubtedly in the north-west of Rajputana. Their chief settle¬ 
ments at the present day are in the Manjha. Lahore and Amritsar 
ia\e numerous Sindliu villages. There are many in Gurdaspur, ninety 

m ujiamvala, fifty in Sialkot, and a few in Gujrat. Further north 
the tribe is not found. 

Sindhu first settled in the Tarn Taran pargana of,the Amritsar 
distinct. Manj jears after his death his descendant Mochal emigrated 6t 
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Sialkot, where, close to Daska, he founded a village to which he gave is 
own name. Some generations later, one of his descendants, named Gap 
founded close to Mochal another village which, as he was the eldest ot 
t;]ie family, ho named Wadala (Panjabi wada, great). 

The family first emerged from obscurity during the Mughal 
ascendancy, when one Durga Mai was appointed Chaudhri over the 
neighbouring villages. The office was hereditary, and came m course 
of time to be held by his grandson, who was the first of this branch 
of the tribe to embrace the Sikh faith. Diwan Singh until the day 
of his death kept up his allegiance to the Mughal throne, and received 
as a reward for his services three villages of his ilaka m proprietary 
right. 

He left one son, under whom jhe history of the family took a new 
course Shortly after his father’s death Sardar Mahtab Singh perceived 
that the old empire was on the wane, and determined to strike out a new 
course for himself. Ho began by appropriating the revenue of 
fifty-two villages in his charge, and thereby strengthening his position 
at Wadala. He soon realised, however, that ho could not stand 
alone, so he offered his own and his retainers’ services to two of 
the leaders of the great Bhangi confederacy, Sardars Ganda Smgh 
and Jhanda Singh. He was allowed to retain the revenue of the 
villages, but was bound down to supply his new masters with a 
small body of troops. In the meantime, his third son, Sultan Smgh, 
had married a relative of Sardar Bhag Singh Malodha. On the 
streno-th of this relationship, and the connection it gave him with 
Mahan Singh, the father of the Maharaja Ranpt Smgh and elated 
no doubt by a rapid increase of power, Sardar Mahtab Smgh began 
to intrigue on his own account. This excited the apprehensions of 
Mahan Singh, who summoned him to a family gathering at Gup-anwala. 
Ho set out with great pomp and ceremony at the head of five 
h -mired men; but on the day after his arrival ho was entrapped, 
a ftor the fashion of the times, and put in close confinement. A 
?Z G force was sent to subdue Wadala, but the four sons showed 
f ro nt; and after a little desultory fighting, an arrangement 
r ° . i w w hich the young men secured their father’s release 

""payment of a fine of Rs. 1,25,000. As all the money was not 
forthcoming at once, Sultan Singh, whose marriage was partly the 
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cause of the disturbance, was given up as a hostage. On Mahan 
Singh's death an attempt was made to evade payment of the balance, 
but with no result. Sultan Singh was released only after the whole 
fine had been realised. 

Previous to this there had been bad blood between Sham Singh and 
Nadhan Singh; and on the death of their father the feud which 
His strong hand had kept under, broke out. Their neighbours were 
not slow to take advantage of this, and Nadhan Singh Hatu and 
Bliag Singh Ahluwalia began to encroach on the Wadala estates. 
Meanwhile Ranjit Singh invaded the district. He found Nadhan 
Singh master of Wadala and Mochal, and defeated him in 1309 
in a pitched battle at Daska. Nadhan Singh fled to Kashmir, 
whore Tek Singh, the eldest son of Sham Singh, had preceded him; 
and Wadala was handed over to Kharak Singh. Both uncle and 
nephew took service under Ata Muhammad Khan, the Governor of 
Kashmir ; but the old family quarrel was still kept up. 

hen Ata Muhammad Khan refused to obey the invitatibn 
of Dost Muhammad Khan to visit Kabul, and thus recognise the 
Amir's sovereignty over Kashmir, measures were taken by the Amir, 
in conjunction with the Sikhs, to bring him to reason. These came \ 
to a successful issue in 1813, when Diwan Mohkain Ohand and 
Fateh Khan drove Ata Muhammad out of the country. On this, 
Tek Singh, with such members of his family and clan as had been 
following his fortunes, went over to the Diwan and accompanied 
him on his return march to Lahore, where he was given a command 
by the Maharaja and proprietary rights over three villages in 
IToshiarpur. He deputed his younger brother to look after the 
latter, and went on service to Attock. From that timo, until his - 
death in 1844, he was constantly employed on one or other of the petty 
wars and campaigns which the Khalsa found it necessary to engage in to 
keep their rule from falling to pieces. 

In return for Tek Singh's sendees his uncles were confirmed in 
possession of a small portion of the original family estates, to which they 
uad returned shortly after the establishing of Itanjit Singh’s rule over the 
Sialkot district. None of these men, and none of their children, took any 
actho part in the constant succession of hostil' ies which only ended with 
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the British occupation. The adventurous and pushing spirit of the race 
seemed to be inherited only by the children of Sardar Sham Singh. 

Sardar Fateh Singh died in Hoshiarpur in 1830 leaving no issue, and 
Kishan Singh succeeded to the management of the jagir villages. On his 
death in 1862 the jagir lapsed to Government, but the family still hold 
land in the district. He left two daughters, both of whom have since died. 

Sardar Sahib Singh was a soldier like his eldest brother, and served 
in the Bara Ghorchara, but he did not'enjoy the same opportunities of 
distinction as Tek Singh. He died in 1881. 

Jwala Singh and Mohan Singh were with their father when the latter 
died in Kashmir. General Mihan Singh, the Governor, provided for the 
elder, and the younger was given a commission in the Slier Dil regiment. 
When the Governor was murdered by his own troops, Jwala Singh 
narrowly escaped with his life. He joined the force that arrived to quell 
the rebellion; and when order was restored gave up Ins commission anu 
returned to Wadala, where he remained looking after the private property 
inherited from his father. This was confiscated for Ins rebellion during 
the second Sikh War. Sardar Jwala Singh died in 1883 leaving one 
son,# boy of five years of age. 

Mohan Singh was given a commission in the Sher Dil regiment when 
only ten years of age. He served with them until 1855, when he retired 
on a pension of Rs. 20 per mensem. On the outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut he offered his services, and was gazetted as Subadar and \\ ardi 
Major of the Banda Military Police. He distinguished himself by his 
gallantry during the rebellion, and was twice severely wounded m personal 
encounters with the rebels. As a reward he was granted a pension of 
Rs. 120 and the rights to two wells in Moclial. 

On the death of Sahib Singh the Government resumed three-fourths 
of his jagir, the remaining fourth being divided between his two sons. 
The elder Mangal Singh, did not accept Government service, but he 

, ’ i i assistance to the District Officials. Ho died in 

always rendored lojal assistance , 

1S92 Two of his sons entered the army. Gopal Singh was a Jamadai 
in the 12 th Bengal Cavalry, and Sundar Singh is a Risaldar and Wardi 
Major in the 18th (P. W. 0). Tiwana Lancers. Mangal Singh’s youngest 
^ u Ishwar Singh is Zaildar of Wadala. Sahib Singh’s second son, Baghol 
Sin-h had a distinguished career. When the Mutiny broke out m May 
1857 Baghel Singh, in resp< .ee to a call from the Deputy Commissioner 
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came to Sialkot with two hundred men, and was appointed a Subadar in the 
Police; and after training his men for a month at Sialkot, and despatching 
most of them to Delhi, he returned to Wadala for more recruits. While 
there he heard of the revolt of the 9th July in cantonments. He at once set- 
out alone for Sialkot, and reached the fort with some little difficulty. He 
accompanied Lieutenant MacMahon to Bhiko Chak, and rendered valuable 
assistance in watching the disaffected villages in the district. A year 
afterwards he joined the Oudli Military Police, and on the reduction of 
that force in 18G1 he was appointed an Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 
During his twelve years of service in this capacity lie developed into a 
most capable and efficient civil officer, while his hereditary military 
instinct manifested itself on more than one occasion. In 1873 he was 
selected for the appointment of Assistant Superintendent in the Anda¬ 
mans. Soon after he joined he was given the charge of the Police of the 
island in addition to his judicial and political duties. He was a Provincial 
Darbari and retired in 1884 on a well-earned pension, having in the 
previous year received from the Viceroy the title of Rai Bahadur in ' 
recognition of his honourable career. His emoluments comprised the 
hereditary jagir of Rs. 125, a grant of two hundred and twenty acres in 
Wadala and a grant of two hundred and eighty acres in Rakh 
Paimar, Lahore; a service pension of Rs. 200 a month; and a grant of 
five hundred acres in the Gujranwala district. He died in 1908. 

The Sardar’s elder son. Thakur Sin^h. entered service in the 

' D ' 

Andamans in 18/4. On his father’s retirement he was promoted to an 
Inspectorship of Police. In 1880 he was killed by a fall from his horse. 
He left two sons; the elder, Solian Singh, was a Risaldar in the oth Punjab 
Cavalry and subsequently became an Extra Assistant Commissioner and 
Mir Munshi to the Punjab Government. He died in 1908. His younger 
brother, Hira Singh, is a Risaldar in tho 30th Lancers. 

Rai Bahadur Baghel Singh’s surviving son, Hakim Singh, was given a 
direct commission in the 18th Bengal Cavalry, and served with that 
regiment throughout the last Afghan campaign. He was afterwards a 
Subadar in one of the Police battalions in Burma, from which he retired 
011 a P enQ ^ 011 * He is an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge, and is 
leeognized as the head of the family since his father’s death. 
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KALAS. 

1 


r 

Ami Shah. 

d 

Pati. 

i 



1 

Four generations 


o 

Sujana 

1 

Raja. 

| 

Dalchi. 

1 


r 

Diwan Singh. 

"1 

Kaur Singli 



1 

Fivo generations. 

i 

Chaiat 

r i 

Singh. Dhana Singh 
(died 1793' 

l 

i i 

Man Singh. Gurdeo Singh. 






Mahtab^Singh. 

1 

Three generations. 

Jodh Singh 
(died 1816). 

1 

Khem Kaur 

V 

Nadhan Singh. 

One son. 


r 


married Maharaja 
Kharak Singh 
(died 1886). 


Bhag Singh 


Amar Singh, 


r 


Gui’dit Singh 
(died 1861). 


Chanda Singh 
(died 1867). 


Arur Singh 
(born 1829). 




Dhula Singh 
(born 1839), 


S. Bkagwan Singh 
(died 1886). 


Two generations. 


r 


S. Raghbir Singh 
(died 1898). 


Randhir Singh 
(born 1894). 


Hakam Singh 
(born 1864). 

I 

Kartar Singh 
(born 1884), 




Sant Singh 
(.died 1897). 


Harnam Singh 
(born 1897). 


The ancestor who gives his name to this branch of the Bajwa Jats 
was one Kalas, whose history is shrouded in obscurity. He was the 
son of one Manga, whose grave, Manga ka Mari, is one of the sights of 
Pasrnr and an object of veneration to the whole Bajwa tribe, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The initial rites of the marriage ceremony 
are celebrated on this spot by those Bajwas whose homes are not too far 
away to prevent a general family gathering. 
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Kalas himself seems to have left Pasrur and founded a village to 
which he gave his own name. This village is now known as Kalalwala, 
a corruption of the original, which has led to a misapprehension of the 
origin of this fine old family. Kalas had two sons. Ami Shah and Pati. 
the descendants of the latter, although they were the younger branch, 
wore the first to bring themselves to the front in the constant struggles , 
which preceded the firm establishment of the Khalsa in the Punjab. 

Hari Singh, the Bhangi chief, having no son, adopted Diwan Singh,' 
and towards tlio year 1760 left him heir to his estates. Diwan Singh 
was able to retain only half of his heritage ; and on his death, a few 
years later, the Khalsa proclaimed Dhana Singh as his successor. Dhana 
Singh had already distinguished himself in the service of Hari Singh by 
his gallantry at the siege of Bhera and in all the fighting round Gujrat, 
v hile his younger brother, Man Singh, had lost his life in the service of 
the same chief. 


W hen the Bhangi confederacy wrested Sialkot from the Patlmns . 
and Rajputs and divided the various estates, Kalalwala (as it was then 
called), Panwanas Chuhara, and Maharajke fell to the share of Dhana 
&ingli. On his death in 1793, Maharaja Ranjit Singh recognized his son 
•Jodh Singh as the representative Sardar, he being the only one of the 
three sons who seemed to inherit his" father’s spirit. Not long after this 
Jodh Singh was attacked by the Maharaja, who made the connection of 
the former with his old enemy Sahib Singh Gujratia the excuse for 
increasing his own private estates. Jodh Singh carried on the unequal 
struggle for some three years, but in the end was compelled to make " 
a complete submission. On this he was granted jagirs to the value of ' 
some Rs. 60,000, and became so accomplished a courtier that, in 1816, 
the Maharaja married his Bon Prince Kharak Singh to Khem Kaur th ' 
bnly child of Jodh Singh. Sahib Singh did his utmost to prevent this 
alliance, which weakened his own position, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the custom of the Bajwa Jats, he, Sahib Singh, having already 
married the aunt of Ranjit Singh himself. Jodh Singh died the same 
year j and the personal influence of his widow at the Sikh Court, added 
to that of her daughter, secured the succession of Sardar Chanda Singh 
to the family estates and jagirs. Chanda Singh’s father had been a 
K11 ai 111 Souta Regiment, and his steady’adherence to the 
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Maharaja justified the passing over of Nadhan Singh, the only surviving 
son of Dhana Singh. 

Chanda Singh and his elder brother G-urdit Singh rose in 1848, and, 
fortifying themselves in Kalalwala itself, had to be attacked and defeated 
by an English force,. which blew up the fort and destroyed the jyllage. 

I hough there is now little doubt that Rani Khem Kaur had induced her 
cousins to act as they did, tlio Government granted her a pension of 
Rs. 2,400, which she enjoyed until her death in 1886. Gurdit Singh 
and Chanda Singh got nothing; and the former died soon after the 
annexation of the Punjab. Chanda Singh settled down to looking after 
the remnant of Dhana Singh's estates, and died in 1867. 

His only son, Bhagwan Singh, became the head of this branch of the 
family. He led the life of a country gentleman, and for some few years 
before his death in 1886 exercised the powers of an Honorary Magistrate. 
Chanda Singh married his only daughter Mehtab Kaur to Sardar Tej 
Singh Atariwala. She accompanied her husband into exile, and settled 
down at Bareilly, where two of her distant cousins, Hira Singh and 
Hakim Singh, joined her. 

Sardar Raghbir Singh, the only child of Bhagwan Singh, succeeded 
his father as head of the family. He was educated at the Aitchison 
College and died in 1898. His only son, Randhir Singh, is the present 
representative of the family, and is being educated at the Aitchison 
College. 

Sant Singh Was the only member of this side of the house who took 
military service. He was for three years with the 1st Regiment of the 
Central India Horse, and held a commission, in one of the Military Police 
Battalions in Burmah. He died in 1897. 
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AUTAR SINGH, BAJWA, OF KALASWALA. 



KALAS. 


Six generations. 

I 

S. Kushhal Singh 
(died 1833). 


S. Gulab Singh 
(.died 1861). 


r 


Singh 
(died 1851). 


I 


(died 1841) 
(childless). 


r 


i 

S. Dula Singh 
(died 1857). 

_j 


Colonel Jiwan S. Kishan Singh, S. Sham Singh S. Fateh Singh S. Kahan Singh S. Ishwar. 

'H.HM ■ .H' Singh 

(died 1863). 

I 

Basant Singh 
(died 1905). 


(died 1843). 

I 

Three 

generations. 


Three 

generations. 


(died 1876). 

I 

Three 

generations. 


S. Sant Singh, 
(died 1871) 
(childless). 


‘1 


S. Partab Singh 
(died 1916). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Jagat Singh, c.i.e. 
(died 1903). 

! 


Akal Singh 
(.born 1879). 


Sardar Autar 
Singh 

(born 1864). 


Upar Singh 
(born 1887). 


Payar Singh 
(born 1888). 

Harcharan Singh 
(bom 1907). 


Datar Singh 
(born 1894). 


Gurdayal Singh 
(born 1900). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(born 1904). 


Although this side of the family came into prominence at a later 
stage, and thus allowed the younger branch to assume the hereditary 
chief ship, the authenticated history of its members down to the 
present day presents a noble record. They were consistently dis¬ 
tinguished by personal bravery , while one or two have displayed no 
small military capacity. But the hereditary fooling of loyalty to 
their immediate chief and, perhaps, the lack of what ha-s been 
described as Apolitical divination,” have prevented the family from 
ever acquiring sufficient land to justify their disputing the Sardarship 
of the tribe with the younger branch. 


J no first member of the family of whom an accurate account 
is obtainable is Sardar Kushhal feingh, who seems to have been by choice 
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a scholar, and who'was only forced to develop his latent military talent 
by the reverses of his brother. On the final defeat of the latter by 
Mahan Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Kushhal Singh offered 
his sword to Sahib Singh Gujratia, to whom he proved a staunch 
. adherent. 

When Ranjit Singh finally crushed the opposition of the lesser 
Sardars, Kushhal Singh refused to worship tho rising sun, and retired to 
the old home, where his name is still held in reverence. He died there 
in 1833. 

The Maharaja, who never failed to appreciate gallantry, even 
in an enemy, persuaded tho old Sardar to part with his sons, both 

of whom eminently justified his selection. The elder Gulab Singh 

became a Jamadar of Artillery, and fought against tho British. On 
the annexation of tho Province he retired to look aftor the family 
property in Kalaswala, but soon tired of a quiet life. He went to 
his nephew, Colonel Jiwan Singh, who secured his appointment as 
Risaldar in a cavalry regiment, with which he served all through 
the Mutiny. He came out of the campaign with no littlo distinction, 
and died at a ripe old age three years afterwards. 

His younger brother, Dula Singh, became one of the most 

dashing cavalry leaders of Ranjit Singh’s army. He was constantly 

employed on the Afghan frontier, and received two severe wounds 
in expeditions against Dost Muhammad Khan. Those forced him 
to retire, while still a young man, on a small jagir, which was 
continued to him by the British Government. He died in 1857 
at Kalaswala, leaving six sons. Tho oldest, Jiwan Singh, was a 
remarkable character. As soon as ho was able to bear arms his 
father secured him a small command in Kharak Singh’s army. Ho 
first saw service in Kashmir, whore he was wounded. For his 
bravery at Tonk he was appointed to the Adjutancy of the Slier 
DiT Paltan, a regiment with which his name is inseparably associated. 
He again went on active service in Kashmir, whore, in the engage¬ 
ment which resulted in tho defeat of Raja Gauhar Man, he lost 

hie younger brother, Sardar Kishan Singh. For his services in this 

campaign ho was promoted to tho command of the regiment, and 

received the village of Sangah, which is still held in perpetual jagir 

by the family. Shortly after tho return of the regiment to Lahore, 
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r an Singh was sent with it to Amritsar to guard the Darbar 
Sahib, or Sikh temple. During the Second Sikh* War the old Sardar 
remained thoroughly loyal, and gave more than one proof of his 
fidelity. On annexation the regiment was taken over by the British, 
and formed the nucleus of what is now known as the 19th Punjab 


Infantry. Jiwan Singh was confirmed in the position of commandant 
with the rank of Colonel, and a personal allowance of Rs. BOO per 
mensem was granted as a return for his services, the value of 
which is set forth in a letter of the Board of Administration in the 
following terms: “ He is tho only Sikh officer in the Punjab who 

not only remained faithful to his trust, but by his ability and address 
managed to keep his regiment faithful also.” Shortly after he had 
taken up the honourable and responsible duties of his new command 
at Amritsar, hearing one day that two drunken European soldiers 
were making a disturbance in the bazar, ho went to persuade them 
to return to their barracks in Fort G-obindgarh. Whilo ' he was 

trying to got them to leave tho city, one of them seized a sword 

lying in a shop and killed the old man by a blow on tho neck. 
Thus died, after long years of service, every one of which was 

marked by some stout action or feat of arms, one of the bravest 

and most blameless of a gallant and loyal race. The Govemor- 
General of India, in a letter written on receiving news of the 
murder, whilo expressing tho personal esteem he felt for the deceased, 
speaks of his death as “a public loss to the State he had served 
so well.” In the same letter the Viceroy sanctioned the continuance 
of. tho Rs. 300 jagir to the heirs male of Colonel Jiwan Singh in 
perpetuity, and in addition sanctioned the allotment of Rs. 2,000 
per annum in cash pensions to several members of the family. The 
Commander-in-Chief published a special General Order lamenting 
his loss. 


Tho next brother, Sardar Sham Singh, a cavalry officer under 
Kharak Singh, lost his life at tho hands of a band of dacoits when 
on his way to Peshawar to rejoin his regiment from leave in 1843. 
His widow and throe sons were each granted a small pension by 
the British Government. Sardar Fateh Singh joined tho Slior Dil 
Regiment sorno time after his brother, and was confirmed subsequently 
as a Subadar in the 19th Punjab Infantry. IIo served throughout the 
Mutiny with distinction, and retired on an invalid pension in 1809, 
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Sardar Kahan Singh began his career under General Avitabile, 
and was present in the Khyber Pass actions and throughout the 
Yusafzai campaign. He served with the Slier Dils in the Sutlej 
campaign. Ho commanded the Jail guard at Lahore and suppressed 
the prisoners* revolt in 1848-49. He then entered the 30th Punjab 
Infantry, and went through the Mutiny as a Subadar. He rose to 
be Subadar-Major, and served through the Bhutan campaign of 1864-65, 
retiring shortly afterwards. He died in 1876. 

The youngest of the six brothers, Sardar Ishwar Singh, was also 
trained by Colonel Jiwan Singh ; and from being an officer in the 
family regiment became a Subadar in the 19th Punjab Infantry. 
With the latter he served throughout the Mutiny, and was decorated 
with the Order of Merit for his conduct at Delhi. He died in 1863 
of heart disease, leaving one son, Basant Singh, who was afterwards a 
Deputy Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 

Colonel Jiwan Singh left two sons. Sardar Sant Singh, the elder, 
first saw active service under General Avitabile at Peshawar when 
he was quite a boy. When his father was murdered, the Viceroy 
specially sent him as an Assistant to General John Nicholson, then 
employed in bringing the Bannu frontier into order. On the outbreak 
of the Mutiny he was given a separate command of two hundred 
men of his fathoPs old corps and entrusted with independent duties 
in Kangra. As a reward for his services he was appointed an 
Inspector of Police, and continued to do good work in his new 
capacity until his retirement on pension in 1867. His two widows 
now receive a joint yearly pension of Rs. 350. 

The younger brother, Sardar Jagat Singh, also did much to 
emulate the brilliant career of his father. Born in 1838, ho was 
a mere boy when Sir John Lawrence callod on the family to furnish 
recruits for Delhi in 1857. He at once joined at Kangra with one 
hundred and twenty men, and was given a commission as Subadar 
in the 29th Punjab Infantry. Young as he was ho was appointed 
Subadar-Major during the Mutiny, a position he held until his 
iVtiremont in 1882. He served with the 29th in the Bhutan and 
Jawaki Expeditions, and went through both phases of the Afghan 
campaign. He won the Order of Merit for conspicuous gallantry 
at the storming of tho Paiwar Kot-al on 2nd December 1878, and 
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was granted the Order of British India. All British officers who 
came in contact with him, and notably General John Gordon, who 
was well qualified to judge, testified how worthily he upheld, by 
his gallantry, military capacity and simple courtesy, the proud record 
of his house. 

He lived after his retirement at Kalaswala, and employed his abilities 
and personal influence in the sendee of Government as President of die 
Oistricb Board. His family consisted of five sons and four daughters. 
Ihe eldest daughter married Sardar Janmeja Singh, 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
son of Sardar Indar Singh, at one time Attache to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho Punjab. The eldest son, Partab Singh, married the 
daughter of Sardar Hari Singh, son of Sardar Lai Singh TalWandi, ■ 
of the Randhawa family. 

Sardar Jagat Singh had an estate of two hundred and fifty acres, 
which yields an annual income of Rs. 1,000. He also enjoyed tho 
following assignments : the revenue of mauza Sangah, Rs. 300 per annum, 
gianted to himself and his heirs male in perpetuity; Rs. 350 per 
‘tmium, being the share assigned to him out of the jagir of 
lbs father, Colonel Jiwan Singh; a military pension of Rs. 2,128 per 
annum; the income of two hundred and fifty acres of land, amounting 
Rs ; M00 _ per annum, granted by Government as a reward for 
bs distinguished military services. Sardar Jagat Singh was a Provincial 
Barba ri and held the title of Sardar Bahadur. In 1893 in recognition 
® his Ser vicos as President of tho District Board in Sialkot, Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge, lie was made a 0. I. E. 

He died in 1903, and has been succeeded as head of the family by 
> 1 = eldest surviving son, Sarder Autar Singh, who is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in the Punjab. 







SARDAR MEHR SINGH, CHACHI. 


SARDAR TEHL SINGH 
VDIBD 1785). 


Jasa Singh 
(died 1790). 

Sadhu Singh. 

I 

Three sons. 

r— 

Uttam Singh 
(died 1826). 

I 

S. Jiwan Singh 
(died 1852). 


r~ 


S. Fateh Singh 
(died 1814). 

I 

Gurmukh Singh 
(died 1829). 

r— 


A tar Singh 
(died 1837). 

i 

Deva Singh. 


r 

Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1845). 


S. Gurdit Singh 
(died 1878). 

L_ 


Jhanda Singh 


Sher Singh 
(died 1814). 


Jit Singh. 


Mohar Singh 
(died 1857). 
I 

Jit Singh. 


q r 

oardar 
Me hr Singh 
(born 1857). 

Oharanjit Singh 

(born 1884\ 


Dayal Singh 
(died 1896). 

Two sons 


Jagat Singh 
(.born I860). 


Niranjan Singh Sant Singh 
l^died 1889). (born 1875). 

Indar Bir 
Singh 

(born 1902). 


Mahtab Singh 
(born 1810). 


Moti Singh 
(born 1877'. 


llie original home of the Chaclii family is not certain!} known, 
though, being of the Kohli Khatri tribe, its ancestor in all probability 
eimgvated from Bhatner to the Punjab where he settled at Salargah in 
Cliach, whence the title Chaclii of the family is taken. 

Saida- I eli 1 Singh first entered the service of the Khatar Sardar*, but 
hdia joined Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia when that chief was 
becoming powerful, and received from him jagirs to the amount of 
^ Mian Dand Kliel, Lawa and Dalar. This was in the year 1741. 
fMd Singh made conquests on his own account, and'captured the forts 
<d Dawar and Mapal from the Pathans of Makhad, both of which places 
6 ^$5. On the death of Tehl Singh his three sons succeeded 

<K J a 9^ TS * Jasa Singh died soon after his father; but Sardars 
^ ei Singh and Fateh Singh throughout the early years of Panjit- 

\ 8 le ^ U ^ excellent service, and received large additions to their 

tv.nes at Bhevatpur, Sahiwal, Kunja aud elsewhere to the value of 
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Rs. 53,000. The brothers served at Kask in the Pind Dadan Khan district, 
against the Janjoahs at Pindi Gheb and Jliang, and joined the first un¬ 
fortunate expedition against Kashmir in 1814, in which both were slain. 
On their death the Pind Dadan Khan jggirs and that of Abdal in Gujran- 
wala were resumed. Gurmukh Singh and Sadhu Singh were taken into 
the Ghorchara Kalan, in which the former remained till his death in 
1829. He left one daughter, who married Nihal Singh, who took the 
name of Chachi, and was allowed to hold his father-in-law's jagir of 
Chakori in Gujranwala. 

Uttam Singh, eldest son of Sher Singh, succeeded to the family estate 
in Gujrat and Gujranwala, and the same year the Maharaja gave to the 
second son, Atar Singh, the Lawa estate which had formerly been in 
possession of the family. Uttam Singh served with his contingent at 
the siege of Multan in 1818, and afterwards retired to Lawa, where he 
was killed in 1826 in a revenue affray with the zamindars. The Maha¬ 
raja resumed all his jagirs, with the exception of Mian Daud Khel and 
Lawa, worth Rs. 21,200, which descended to his son Jiwan Singh. The 
new Sardar was not perhaps so fond of fighting as some of his family, 
but he had his fair share nevertheless. His contingent consisted of 
sixty-five horse, five zamhuras or camel swivels, and a kettledrum, the 
sound of which was well known all along the frontier. He served at 
Bannu, Tonk and Mitlia Tiwana, where he was wounded, and at 
Peshawar, where in the fatal battle of Jamrud his uncle Atar Singh 
was slain. For some eight years he was stationed at Dora Ismail 
Khan, and had there plenty of work to do, as the border tribes were 
fierce haters of the Sikhs and gave him much trouble. After the 
Sutlej War he was posted, with his son, at Kachi under the orders of 
General V an Cortlandt, but soon after returned home, leaving his 
soil, Gurdit Singh, with the contingent. He returned to his post, how¬ 
ever, soon after Edwardes arrived in Bannu, and with his son, who was 

i 3 

st this 1 time a mere boy, served to the close of the second Sikh War. 
Sardar Jiwan Singh was one of the few chiefs who remained loyal to 
the end ; and of his fifty-five horsemen, only two during the whole siege of 
Multan deserted to the enemy. On annexation his service jagirs were 
resumed ; but his personal jagirs, amounting to Rs. 7,000, at Mian Daud 
Khel and Salargali, the last of which had been in the family ever since 
1741, were released to him for life, one-half to descend in perpetuity. 
Sardar Jiwan Singh died in 1852, 
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Sardar Gurdit Singli did good service in 1857, raising a force of 
twenty-five sowars and guarding the ferry at Wazirabad. He also 
raised five sowars for service in Oudh, and received in recognition 
of his loyally a khilat of Rs. 300. He died in 1878 and was succeeded as 
the head of the Chacliis by his eldest son Sardar Mehr Singh, who is 
a Provincial Darbari, an Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar of 
Wazirabad, where he lives. On the death of Gurdit Singh the jagir was 
divided up amongst all his sons, Mehr Singh's share being Rs. 1,516 
and those of his brothers Rs. 864 each. Mehr Singh's share is looked 
after by hi* son Charaivjit Singh, while the remainder of the property is 
managed by Jagat Singh on behalf of his brothers. Owing to the recent 
alteration of districts the jagir is now situated in the Talagang tahsil of 
Attock. The family also owns land in Wazirabad to the value of about 
Rs. 50,000. In this Mehr Singh has no share, his own private property 
being chiefly in Hafizabad tahsil and.in the Chenab colony. Sant Singh, 
a younger brother of Sardar Mehr Singh, is Secretary of the Municipal 
Committee of Wazirabad, and Moti Singh, another brother, has lately 
been promoted to a Jamadari in the 19th Lancers (Fane's Horse). 
Sardar Dayal Singh^ who died in 1896, was before his death an 
Honorary Magistrate in Wazirabad. 

Of the three sons of Jit Singh Cliachi, Gurbakhsh Singh the eldest 
was killed in 1845 at Ferozesliah. The second son, Mohar Singh, who had 
served in the same regiment as his brother, was in 1848 in the Ghorchara 
Kalan under Ganpat Rai. He went over with Sardar Slier Singh to 
M ul Raj at Multan, and obtaining from the Atariwala chief a grant of 
whole of the Lawa jagir, in which he was legally a third sharer, he 
went off to take possession. But Amir Devi and Hukam Devi, the 
widows of Atar Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, held out gallantly in 
the Lawa fort; for the Chaclii women can tight as bravely as the men ; 
and Slier Muhammad Khan Tiwana coming to the rescue of the ladies, 
Mohar Singh was compelled to return to Slier Singh completely dis¬ 
appointed, and his rightful share of the jagir was confiscated for his 
rebellion. He entered the service of the English Government in 1857 
nnd marching down into Hindustan, died in harness like most of his 
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SARDAR BALWANT SINGH, BUTALIA. 
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DHANA SINGH 
(died 1765). 


Diwan Singh. 


1 


Hiba Singh. 
Ratan Singh. 


r-i- i 

Bhagwan Singh. S. Dharam Singh Karam 
(died 1844). Singh. 


i - 

S, Ganda Singh 
(died 1845). 


—1 
Hari Singh 
(died 1886). 

Ladha Singh 
(born 1858). 

I 

Two sons. 


S. Sham Singh 
(died 1813). 


S. Jhanda Singh 
(died 1883). 


—1 
ltam Singh 


S. Nihal Singh 
(died 1864). 


Sard a k Balwant C 

Singh s. Arjun Singh 
(born I860). (born 1859). 

Two sons. 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1885). 

I 


i 

Suchet Singh 
(died 1906). 


Mul Singh 
(born 1860V 
I 

Two 

generations. 


1 


»S. Kirpal Singh 
(died 1901). 

S. Raghbir Singh 
(adopted) 
(born 1881). 


S. Dayal Singh 
(born 1827) 


Par tab Singh 
(died 1905). 


Jwala Singh 
(died 1896). 


r 




Godham Singh Sardul Singh Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1905). (born 1856). (dead) 

1 I 

Three sons. Two sons. 


i - i - 

S. Raghbir Singh Bahadur Singh 
(born 1888) (bom 1892). 
(adopted by S. Kirpal 
Singh). 


i 

Budh Singh 
(born 1894). 


— 1 
Sudh Singh 
(born 1896). 




Wasaklia Singh 
(born 1849). 


Waryam Singh 
(born i860). 


Kalian Singh 
(born 1S83). 


Oui miikh Singh 
(burn 1868). 

Gurbachan Singh 
(born 1896). 


Jawahir Singh Jkbal Singh Tegh Bahadur Sampuran Singh 
(born 1872). (born 1880). Sinch (born 1907 V 


"i 


(born 1880). 'Singh 

(born 1902). 


(born 1907V 
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In tlie old days of the Muhammadan power, long before the Sikhs 
obtained possession of the Punjab, an ancestor of Sardar Balwant Singh 
went to Pakpattan to visit a celebrated mendicant, probably Bawa Farid, 
who resided there, hoping to obtain an heir by the blessing of the holy 
man. 1 or long he waited upon him and prepared his food, and at 
length obtained the blessing he sought. From this religious service he 
obtained the name of Bhanclari , or steward, which still belongs to the 
Butalia family. 

Dhana Singh was an associate of Sardar Nodli Singh, and after his 
death served under his son Sardar Charat Singh. He died in 1 765 leaving 
two sons, I)iwan Singh and Hiba Singh, who followed the fortunes of the 
Sukarchakia chief ; and when the latter obtained possession of a great 
part of the Gujranwala district they .came in for a fair share of the spoil, 
receiving Butala, Paliladpur, Kalsian and other villages. When Sardar 
Mahan Singh obtained possession of Ramnagar he assigned to Hi wan 
Singh an allowance of Rs. 1,000 per annum from the salt duties, which 
was held by him and his descendants till 1848. 

Diwan Singh was murdered by his nephew Ratan Singh, sou of 
Htba Singh; and his young son, Sham Singh, generally called Shamu 

Singh, was summoned to Court by the Maharaja and was confirmed in 

the possession of a part of his father’s estates. He rapidly rose to power 
and received large jagirs, which at one time amounted to Rs. 50,000. 

e v.k called Kunjaliia, from Kunjah in the G-ujrat district, one of his 
jagirs and the name is still held by Sardar Dayal Singh Kunjahia. 

>-ham Smgh was killed at the battle of Baisa in 1813, being then 
\\ i n \ -seven years of age. The Maharaja treated his young son, Jhanda 
‘-;»gh w,th great kindness, but in 1819 resumed the jagir of Kunjah, 
giving him in exchange Sihari in the Sialkot district. Jhanda Singh’s 
JT ' n,htar y service was in Punch, where Diwan Dhanpat Rai and Mir 
to'p ' mn I,at11 ' )0CU giving trouble, and^ shortly afterwards he was ordered 
•izaia. Ho accompanied the Maharaja in the campaign of 1821 - 22 , 

: ;r -lankera and Dora Wi! Khan were taken, dnd received for lus 
gallantry valuable presents. 

About this time Jhanda Singh married his sister to Slier Singh, son 

J U ‘ *"' n llukam Sin ® h » and a lakh of rupees was spent on the occasion 
>. w ver party. Never since 1ms so splendid a marriage taken place in 

16 UJPamvala Singh, who had heard of the festivities, 
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and that the mother of Sardar Jhanda Singh had boasted of possessing 
two Bharolas* of rupees, sent to Hukam Singh and Jhanda Singh, 
saying that as they could afford to spend so much on a marriage, they 
must each find it convenient to pay Rs. 50,000 for the good of the 
State. 

Sardar Jhanda Singh's chief services were on the frontier, in 
Chach, Peshawar, Yusafzai and Hazara. He was agnail of energy and 
ability, and the Maharaja showed his appreciation of his character by 
giving him charge, under Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, of the most unruly 
part of the country. His services here were numerous and important, and 
are detailed in a sanacl of 1834 under the seal of Nao Nihal Singh, by which 
the villages of Butala and Pahladp'ur are granted to Jhanda Singh 
and his heirs in perpetuity. In 1836 Jhanda Singh accompanied Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh in his Derajat expedition. During part of the Kabul 
campaign he was Governor of fort Attock, and was able to give, 
assistance to the British army in the way of supplies and carriage. 

The fortunes of Sardar Jhanda Singh were not much disturbed 
by the many revolutions which occurred after the great Maharaja's 
death. When Sher Singh ascended the throne, his affection for Ganda 
Singh, cousin of Jhanda Singh, caused the latter to become influential 
at Court, though Sher Singh only added Rs. 600, which he soon after¬ 
wards resumed, to his jagirs. By Sardar Jawaliir Singh Jhanda Singh 
v as made Adcdati , or Chief Justice of Lahore, in conjunction with Diwan 
Hakim Rai, and held office till the close of the Sutlej campaign. 

In 1847 he was sent to Hazara as Naib Nazim , or Deputy Governor, 
under Sardar Charat Singh Atariwala and Captain Abbott, and in 
November of the same year he received, at the suggestion of the 
Resident, the honorary title of Bahadur with the affix Ujal Didar , nirmal 
budh, meaning r open countenance and pure mind.' In May 1848, 
soon after the outbreak at Multan, it was determined to send a Sikh 
force down the Sindh Sugar Doab to aid in drawing a cordon round the 
city to prevent the spread of rebellion, and Jhanda Singh was selected 
to command the force. His conduct on this occasion was admirable, 
and Captain Abbott wrote in high terms of him. Not very long after 
this, part of the Charanjit regiment of horse under the Sardar's 

for Btlrfng * Punjabi word for '^rge ba^of clay ami wicker-work, generally u 9 ed 









command joined the rebels, and Abbott began to entertain doubts of 
his loyalty. He had been, at his urgent desire, sent with his force to 
Multan ; but when within a few miles .of the city he was recalled by the 
Resident, much to his own disappointment, as his inclination ever carried 
him where blows were thickest. The influence which Jhanda Singh 
possessed over Sardar Chatar Singh, Governor of Hazara, was very , 
great; and in August, when that chief was fast throwing off all pretence 
of loyalty, Jhanda Singh was sent with a confidential agent from Gulab 
Singh, son of the Governor, to endeavour to retail him to a sense of his . 
duty. He was totally unsuccessful, and at the time most thought that he 
was willingly so, and that he had done his utmost to widen and not to close 
t he breach. But in those days the best men were suspected, and no one 
knew whom to trust. The Sardar was ordered ba'ck to Lahore and 
placed in arrest, but he was soon after released ; and during the last 
four oi* five months of the war lie and his sowars kept the road open 
between Lahore and Ramnagar, and thus performed most valuable 
sen ice. No proofs of duplicity or disaffection on Jhanda Singh's part 
ha\ e e\ or been forthcoming; and he was unsuccessful with Sardar Chatar 
Singh, because another and a stronger influence was urging that chief 
to rebel. 

Ou annexation all the personal estates of Sardar Jhanda Singh, 
amounting to Rs. 15,560, were confirmed to him for life. To his eldest 
H()n > ftingli, Rs. 3,550 of the above estate was to descend for life, 

lud filial Singh died in January 1864; and his younger brother 
Malitab Singh, who died in 1885, only received Rs. 500 per annum, 
with the exception of the jagirs of Butala and Pahladpur, worth 
Rs. 1,500, which were upheld in perpetuity. 

Sardar Jhanda Singh lived at Butala, Gujranwala. He was 
appointed a Jagirdar Magistrate in 1862, and possessed considerable 
influence in the district. He was well known as a liberal and enlight- 
iH d gentleman. He expended about Rs. 25,000 upon public bat lung- 
tanks, dharamsalas and other benevolent works. He died in 18b3,’ 
vegretted by all classes. Of Jhanda Singh’s life jagirs /a portion, valued 
at Rs. 2,000, less a nazrana deduction of one-fourth, together with the 
perpetual jagir grant of Rs. f,500, was sanctioned to his heirs, namely, 
in his grandson, Sardar Balwant Singh, and his sons Malitab Singh and 
Mul Singh. 
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Sardar Balwant Singh's father, Nihal SingSi, liad been commandant 
of one thousand horse under Prince Nao Nihal Singh in the Charyari 
Dera, with a jagir of Rs. 3,5.50 in Chapal and Kot Shah Muhammad. 
This jagir, included in his father's, estate, lapsed on Nihal Singh's death 
in 1864. His son, Balwant Singh, is now at the head of the family. 
He was allowed a life grant of Ks, 1,200 per annum in the Gujranwala 
tahsil, and later on, when his grandfather died, enjoyed a further grant 
as already stated. He owns two thousand ghumaos of land in three 
tahsils of the Gujranwala district, yielding an annual income of about 
Ks. 1,500. Besides this he has been granted seven squares of land in 
the Samundri tahsil of the Chenab Colony and has founded a village 
called Kila Balwant Singh, after his own name, in the Hafizabad 
tahsil. He has expended about Rs. 10,000 on public buildings, and has 
opened a charitable dispensary at Butala, which is almost entirely 
supported by him. He was for many years an Extra Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner in the province, but retired on a pension in 1908, and is the 
second Provincial Darbari in his own district. His first cousins, Arjun 
Singh and Suchet Singh, have been allowed a jagir of Rs. 1,310 in succes¬ 
sion to their father Mahtab Singh, who died in 1885, after having been an 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge for many years. They own twelve 
hundred ghumaos of land in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils, 
worth about Rs. 800 per annum. Sardar Arjun Singh is Zailclar of Butala, 
a Divisional Darbari and a member of the District Board. He has been 
given five squares of land in the Lyallpur tahsil. Suchet Singh was 
employed in the Police till his death in 1906, when his jagir was assigned 
to Arjun Singh. Mul Singh, youngest son of Sardar Jhanda Singh, is a 
Tahsildar on a salary of Rs. 3,000 per annum. He owns about five 
thousand ghumaos of land in Gujranwala, yielding an income of about 
Rs. 3,000, and has purchased twenty squares of land on the Jhelum 
C*a:! al at a cost of one lakh of rupees. 

After the death of Sham Singh in 1813, his brother Dharam Singh 
received a portion of his jagir 8 . He served at Multan, Kashmir, Peshawar 
and in other campaigns ; and when he grew old, the Maharaja, resuming 
his jagirs , gave him a cash pension of Rs. 2,000, and placed his son Gan dal 
Singh with 1 i nice Slier Singh, who gave him a jagir of Rs. 3,000 from 
■ ■ : 

wliom be accompanied to Yuaafeai, where he wa* wounded, and afterwards 
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to Kulu. When the Prince was Nazim of Kashmir, Ganda Singh held 
both ci\ il and military appointments under him, and was employed to 
i educe the Rajas of Bhamba and Ivhakha to obedience. He afterwards 
sei v ec ^ a ^ Naushahra and Bannu. When Slier Singh ascended the 
throne he gave to Ganda Singh additional jagirs, worth Rs. 30,000, about 
Butala, and appointed him to the command of the Orderly Dera. He was 
with the Maharaja when he was assassinated, and was severely wounded 
ln ^ le en( leaYour to defend him. He was killed in December 1845 at 
tin battle of Perozeshah, where Kirpal Singh was also wounded. A 
81Jlt ^ lne previously he had introduced his sons Kirpal Singh and 
a\cil Singh to the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, and had obtained for 

m a jagii of Rs. 12,000. Shortly afterwards, however, the jagirs were 
reduced to Rs. 6,000 by Raja Lai Singh. 


Sardar Kirpal Singh was in Hazara at the time of the Multan out- 
.leac, and remained faithful, acting under the orders of Captain Abbott; 
W Ue Dayal Sin & h was at Lahore in attendance on the Maharaja. 

towif^fr' 1 - KirPal res ^ e( ^ at Kunjah, about six miles from the 

issue U ^ ra ^’ was a divisional Darbari. He died in 1901 without 
brother^ ^ aC *‘°^ e ^ Rag’hbir Singh, his grandnephew. Of his 
Wadala * ‘ U ^ dl known as Kunjahia, took up his abode at 

somp l m 116 S ! alkot di3tricfc aboat forty years ago, and acted for 
appoint 1 T it S Vice * Pl ' eaident of tlie district Board. He lias been 
the I ‘ f i’ B ° n ° lai - V Magistrate and Civil Judge, and his name is on 
tahsil S - "i 10V ' nC ’ a ^ Marbaris. Me has six squares of land in Lyallpur 

Extra en j°) s a J a 9^ T °f Rs. 2,500. Sardar Partab Singh was an 
p er ss, stant Commissioner in the Punjab on a salary of Rs. 9,600 

yill ao . nU f 1U y rotir ed on a pension and died in 1905. He owned the 
Sialkot a ' u tldlsd Hafizabad, a portion of Naushera in the 

wala rmj w' a ’ * nd liad P urclias °d several irrigated plots in the G-ujran- 
Canal u- a/jUa Jad ta ^ sds and fourteen squares of land on the Jhelnm 
annum h inC ° me from those sourc es was about Rs. 5,000 per 
the h b .4 in 6 " aS . a Provancad Darbari. In recognition of his services 
Raghb'^ ^ ' ^ Sardar ” was conferred on hjs eldest grandson, 

minor.''' ' vvdl °se property and that of his brothers, as they are 

worthV. nr the mana ® ement of the Court of Wards. Their jagir is 

in , rain 9 ; \ Jwala Mie fourth son of Ganda Singh, speculated 

-*t iu merchandize, and had lands iu the Wazirabad tahsil 
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yielding about Rs. 2,000 per annum. He resigned his post of Honorary 
Magistrate in 1884, after having exercised criminal powers for many years. 
His name remained on the Provincial Darbar List. After his death a jagir 
of about Rs. 635 was assigned to his sons, Sardul Singh and Gurbakhsh 
Singh, who took up their abode at Wazirabad, where Sardul Singh is 
lambardar. Gurbakhsh Singh has since died. 

The four sons of Sardar Ganda Singh jointly enjoyed a nominal jagir 
income of Rs. 10,000 per annum, secured to them under order of the 
Supreme Government in 1850. It was made up of the revenues of eleven 
villages in talisil Daska, Sialkot, and of two villages in Gujranwala, but 
a considerable portion has been resumed* on the deaths of the original 
grantees. 


Hari Singh, brother of Sardar Ganda Singh, died in 1886. His 
son. Ladha Singh, enjoys a reduced jagir income of Rs. 185 per annum, 
in addition to Rs. 400 derived from nine hundred bighas of land in 
Sialkot. 

Wasakha Singh, son of Sardar Dayal Singh, was a Naib-tahsildar, 
and lias now retired from the service. Of his sons, Jawahir Singh is 
a Naib-tahsildar and Ikbal Singh a Kanungo in the Karnal Settle¬ 
ment. His brother Waryam Singh was a Tahsildar in the Jammu 
State. He has now become a Muhammadan, and a religious ascetic. 
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SARDAR NARAYAN SINGH, NALWA. 



S. Gurdit Singh 
(died 1882). 


HARDAS SINGH 
(died 1762). 

Gurdayal Singh 
(died 1798). 

I 

S. HarrSingh 
(died 1837). 


S. Jawahir Singh 
(died 1877). 


S. Punjab Singh 
(died 1854). 


-1 

S. Arjun Singh 
(died 1848). 


Sardar Ichra Singh 
(died 1908). 

Sardar 

Narayan Singh 
(born 1867). 


Sampuran Singh 
(died-1874). 

S. Kartar Singh. 


Kartar Singh 
(died 1896). 






Balwant Singh Ikbal Singh Sant Singh Bakhshish 
(died 1697). (born 1894). (born 16'.«5). <,born 1897). Singh • 

(born i 9ul). 


g , aula^s Singh and his son Gurdayal Singh were followers of the 
j . aic ^ a hia chiefs. The former was killed in action in 1702, and the 
^ ei accompanied Charat Singh and Mahan Singh on all their expedi- 
° nS> an( ^ reO0 ived in jagir the village of Baloke near Shalidara. 

Hari Singh, like Iianjit Singh himself, was born at the town of 
ujicmvala, and was only, seven years old when his father died. He, 
lovevei, early distinguished himself, and at the siege of Kasur in 1807 
ehci\ ed with such gallantry that Ran jit Singh made him a Sardar and 
gave him a jagir. During the siege of Multan, in March 1810, Hari 
high was much burnt by a firepot thrown from the walls of the fori, 
wd it was some months before he was again fit for service. He then 
reduced the Mitha Tiwana country, which he was allowed to hold as a 
sonic e jagir. In 1818 he accompanied Prince Kharak Singh in the last 
and successful expedition against Multan, and the next year commanded 
one division of the army invading Kashmir. In 1820 he was appointed 
wvei nor of the conquered province in the room of Diwan Moti Ram 
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who was thought too gentle a ruler for the rude and unsettled population. 

Hari Singh did not err on the side of leniency. He ruled with a strong 
hand ; and the Kashmiris hated him so much that the Maharaja was 
compelled to recall him in 1821 and re-appoint Moti Ram to the Gover¬ 
norship. 

Hari Singh was ordered to join the army, then on its way to 
Mankera; and Misra pitfan Chand, who was a rival of the Sardar, tried 
to pursuade the Maharaja that he would not obey the order. Obedience 
was not easy to Hari Singh; for the wild mountaineers, to the number of 
twenty thousand, opposed his passage, and at Pakli he was compelled 
to halt with his force of seven thousand men. Pakli had long been a 
spot dreaded by merchants, for the hill men of that place were accus¬ 
tomed to demand a toll on shawls, wool and other Kashmir merchandise. 

Hari Singh, after vain efforts to induce the enemy to yield him a 
passage, attacked them with vigour and, storming their stockades, 
defeated them with great slaughter. After this he imposed a fine of 
five rupees and a half on each house in the district, and proceeded 
southwards to join the Maharaja, who was much pleased with his ex¬ 
ploits and forgave the unpaid balance of the Kashmir revenues. 

Hath Singh was now appointed Governor of Hazara, at this time 
the most turbulent province under Sikh rule. He was not a man suited 
to conciliate the Hazara tribes, for he. hated all Muhammadans fiercely, 
and was never so happy as when fighting against them • but he was 
brave even to recklessness, fertile in resource and prompt in action. At 
Teri in 1823 he was commanding a portion of the Sikh army watching the 
movements of Muhammad Azim Klian, while the Maharaja was engaged 
with the Yusafzai Pathans on the other side of the Kabul river. In 
1824 his harshness excited an insurrection in Darband, and he was 
attacked by the insurgents in great force, and could only maintain his 
position with difficulty till the arrival of reinforcements. On another 
occasion his force, in which were Sardars Chatar Singh and Sham Singh 
Atariwala/ and some of the bravest of the Sikh chiefs, was attacked by 
a force of Yusafzais five times as numerous. Disdaining flight or surren¬ 
der, the little band charged the enemy and gallantly cut their way 
through, with but little loss. 

In the ^ginning of 1827 Sayad Ahmad Shah roused all the fanatic 
population of Yusalzai for a holy war against Sikhs and infidels, and 
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was joined by the Barakzai chiefs of Peshawar. Sardar Hari Singh, 
with twenty-five thousand men, was ordered to prevent the Sayad 
from crossing the Indus till the Maharaja should arrive with reinforce¬ 
ments. But prudence was not part of Hari Singh’s nature, and half 
his force under Sardar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia crossed the river and en¬ 
trenched at Saidu, where it was surrounded by overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. Budh Singh, however, induced the Peshawar Sardars to 
desert the Sayad, and sallying from his entrenchments defeated the 
enemy so completely that it was long before the Sayad was able again 
to appear in the field. When Ranjit Singh and Hari Singh arrived the 
army inarched to Peshawar, which was pillaged by the Sikhs. The 
palace of the Bala Hissar and many of the chief buildings were des- 
tioyed, the mosques were defiled, and the trees cut down for fuel. The 
tribute of Peshawar was increased, and the Maharaja carried away with 
hiftb as a hostage, the son of Yar Muhammad Khan. 

B} the Treaty of the 12th March 1833 with Shah Sliuja the Maha- 
iaja ^obtained a cession of Peshawar, the Derajat and Multan. The 
iR h s P ower to bestow anything whatever was purely nominal; but 
soon afterwards Sardar Hari Singh, with Prince Nao Nilial Singh, was 
~ent to I eshawar on pretence of demanding an increased tribute, but in 
rea it} to seize the city. One morning he sent a polite message to the 
aiakzai Sardars, informing them that the Prince wished to view the city 
an that it would be well for them to retire to Bagh Ali Mardan Khan 
W 6 ^ le wen ^ r °und the walls. Accordingly the whole Sikh force wms 
put in motion, and accompanied by the young Prince, who was mounted 
011 an e ^ e P^ an t, moved towards the city. Some of the Afghan troops 
ma e a spirited resistance; but the Barakzai Sardars fled, and Han 

r> ln ? 1 small force of eight thousand men took possession of 

P eshawar. 

C ^ter this success, • Sardar Hari Singh remained as Commander-in- 
' 011 the Frontier. In 1835 Dost Muhammad Khan determined to 

6 take L eshawar if possible, and sent a force under Muhammad Khan 
t0 enc ^ eavour to dislodge the Sikhs. No serious attack was however 
* ©n made, although the rival forces were engaged in perpetual skir¬ 
mishes with varying success. 

In.1836 Hari Singh was directed to build a fort at Jamrud, at the 
enhance, of the Kliyber Pass, from the walls of w r liich ' the Maharaja. 
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might see Jalalabad. Accordingly the fort was built, of small strength 
or .size, but impregnable to the Khyber tribes, who possessed no 
artillery. But the suspicions of Amir Dost Muhammad were aroused, 
and he determined to destroy the fort which commanded the road to 
Kabul. He collected a force of seven thousand horse, two thousand 
matclilock-men and eighteen guns, and placed them under his son 
Muhammad Akbar Khan and Mirza Sami Khan, his Minister* With 
the army were three other of the Amir's sons, Muhammad Afzal Khan, 

Azim Khan and Haidar Khan, the last still a boy. The Afghans 
marched through the Pass and, being joined by about twelve thousand 
Khybaris, encamped before Jamrud. The fort was not at this time 
prepared against attack. It was garrisoned by only eight hundred 
Sikhs, and Hari Singh was ill with fever in Peshawar. The Afghans 
surrounded the fort, and commenced a heavy fire on its southern face. 

On the sixth day the defences were almost entirely destroyed, and so 
large a breach made in the wall that a troop of cavalry could have 
charged up it. Mahan Singh Mirpuria, who was in command, sent 
message after message to Hari Singh; and the last was to the effect 
tliat the garrison could hold out but one other day. On hearing this, 
the General, ill as he was, turned out his whole force, six thousand foot, 
one thousand regular cavalry and three thousand irregulars, and 
marched toward Jamrud; but the first day he advanced only two miles. 

But the news of his approach gave fresh life to the garrison, and they 
repulsed an assault of the Afghans with desperate courage, the 
assailants losing three hundred men. The next day was fortunately a 
Friday, and the enemy made no attack, being engaged in burying their 
dead. Early on Saturday morning Hari Singh arrived before the fort. 

For seven days the hostile armies lay opposite each other, neither 
wishing to commence, till Hari Singh, impatient of inaction, gave the 
signal for battle. 

The i Sikh attack was directed against that portion of the Afghan 
position where Zarin Khan and Momind Khan were in command, and 
was completely successful. I he Afghan troops were driven back and 
both their leaders wounded, and the whole army, seeing the fate of the 
advanced division, wavered, turned and fled, The Sikhs thought the 
day was tlieif own, and eagerly pressed on, capturing six guns; but 
their desire for revenge and plunder carried them too far, and at 
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this moment' Shamas-ud-din Khan swept down with a large body of 
Afghan horse and, driving the Sikhs back in confusion and with great 
- oss -> completely changed the aspect of affairs. Hari Singh now saw 
that his presence alone could retrieve the day, and, in spite of the 
entreaties of his officers Kalian Singh Majithia, Surmukli Singh Butalia 
and Diwan Devi Sahai, he rode to the front and urged his men to stand 
then ground and repulse the enemy. The victory might still have been 
to the Sikhs; but Hari Singh, who alone could ensure it, was struck by 
two balls, one in the side and the other in the stomach. He knew lie 
was moitally wounded, but, fearing to discourage his men, he turned his 
ioi.sr s head, and managed to ride as far as his tent. He swooned as 
u was taken from his horse ; and half an hourjater the bravest of the 
< ' llu ,l ^ s > fhe man, with the terror of whose name Afghan mothers 
r t0 <l uiefc thei r Netful children, was dead. The army was kept in 
ffill > .,r i° death; but all knew he was grievously wounded, and 
, ,cli Lcitli the walls of Jamrud, where they threw up entrench-* 
SinH Z Wa ! ted for Enforcements. Fpr two whole days Mahan 

Genmul 1 J l * ,m * a ^ °^ ler °® cers concealed the death of the 
’ ll * a t last it could be no longer a secret, and the dismay of 
water ^ s j ls ( °me. To add to their distress they could obtain no 
time of ^ ^ ^ had not been for a fall of rain, most unusual ac that 
ent* °' year,tlie Sikh s Would have been compelled to abandon their 
leup tl <lnd Cut way through the enemy to Peshawar. At 

NilialV* h (,lUU '* Ra j a Dhian Singh, Princes Kharak Singh and Kao 
of tl ^ amadar ^ us ^hnl Singh, General "Ventura and all the flower 

and t • !i!' \ clllva i ,r ^ hastened up from Lahore by forced marches, 
a r -j ^ N C C a ^ s tltter ^ ie battle arrived before Jamrud, and the Afghan 
roke up their camp and hastily retreated through the Khyber 
upon Jalalabad. ■ J 

indee l T ° f ^ 18 ^ at ^ e wero not important. The Sikhs had 

Without Z 1 K1V m ° St dashm & General, but the Afghans had retired 
and airrn to * m prove the victory. Eaclj army lost, three guns, 

felk ^ ^ a hen from the Afghans was one of immense size, the 

° W of tlle mar Zang of Ghazni. 

, No Ho onev wa8 the great chief dead than his family began to 
njy* ,im property andjo^rirs. At the time of his death Hari 
possessed larger estates than any other man in the Punjab proper. 
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He was lord of Gujranwala, Kachi, Nurpur, Hitha Tiwana, Shekliowal, 
Kalargarh, Hazara, Khanpur, Dliana, Khatak and other places, worth 
Rs. 8,52,000 per annum ; hut with these jdgvrs he was hound to furnish 
two regiments of cavalry, a hattery of artillery and a camel swivel 
battery. His wealth in money and jewels was also very great, and his 
family thought that its possession was well worth a fight. Jawahir 
Singh and Gurdit Singh were sons of the Sardar’s first ■wife; Arjun 
Singh and Punjab Singh of his second wife ; and the half brothers had 
never been on good terms. Arjun Singh and Punjab Singh took 
possession of the late Sardar’s fortified house at Gujranwala (now the 
residence of the Deputy Commissioner), while Jawahir Singh and his 
brother held the town. So fierce was the dispute between them, that the 
Maharaja, always glad of an opportunity to fill his own treasury, 
confiscated all Hari Singh’s property and estates, with the exception of 
Rs. 19,600 assigned to the brothers in the following proportion : Punjab 
Singh, Rs. 5,400; Arjun Singh, Rs 6,500; Jawahir Singh, Rs. 5,500; 
Gurdit Singh, Rs. 2,200. Gujranwala was given in jagir to Misra Beli 
Ram and Hazara to Sardar Tej Singh in 1838. 


Sardar Jawahir Singh had in 1832 been appointed to command at 
Jahangira, and two years later he was sent on duty to Peshawar, and 
was engaged in many of the actions with the Afghans up to the time of 
his father’s death in April 1837. 

In October 1848 Sardar Arjun Singh joined the rebels. He shut 
himself up in the fortified house at Gujranwala with about one hundred 
men, and openly defied the Government. A 'small detachment sent by 
the Darbar to bring him into Lahore was unsuccessful; but when a 
body of troops sent by Brigadier Campbell and a squadron of Skinner’s 
Horse marched against him, lie fled. The defences of the house were 

destroyed, and the property found in it confiscated. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh, whose sympathies were with the rebels, and 
who was'at any rate an enemy of Raja Tej Singh, had been arrested and 
kept a close prisoner in the house of Gulab Singh Kalal in Lahore. 
He however, managed to win over his guards to the popular side, and 
he and the six soldiers escaped together to Gujranwala. Misra Rallia Ram, 
who was then in authority at that place, tried to seize him; but Jawahir 
Singh was not to be caught a second time, and, escaping from the town, 
he joined the army of Raja Slier Singh. He fought against the ^British 





with great gallantry at Chiliamvala and Gujrat; and he was the man 
who led the dashing charge of irregular cavalry at Chilianwala, which 
so nearly ruined the fortune of the day. 

Punjab Singh was the only one of the brothers who remained faithful 
to his Government, and his jagir alone was exempted from confiscation. 
He died in 1854, and his jagir lapsed to Government. His widow 
received a small pension of Rs. 25 a month. 

Arjun Singh died in 1848 soon after his escape from Gujranwala. 
His two sons had each a small allowance of Rs. 96. 

In 1857 Sardar Jawahir Singh was one of the first of the Punjab 
Sardars selected by the Chief Commissioner for service in Hindustan. 
Proud of the confidence reposed in him, Jawahir Singh served through' 
out the war with a gallantry and devotion which none surpassed. He 
was Risaldar and senior native officer of'the 1st Sikh Cavalry. At 
Bucknow, Bithur, Cawnpore, Kalpi, and wherever that noble regiment 
^ as ohgaged, Jawahir Singh was present. He was eighteen times 
0I1 g a g°d with the enemy; and at the close of 1859 he received, as 
a reward for his services, a jagir of Rs. 12,000 per annum. He had 
previously received the Order of British India for distinguished services 
in the field. In 1862 he was made an Honorary Ala gist rate of Gujran- 
Vcila, where he resided until his death in 1877. Tn addition to the jagir 
he owned a small property at Amritsar, known as Hari Singh ka Bagh, 
yielding about Rs. 1,000 annually. His brother Gurdit Singh attempted, 
without success, to secure a half share in these garden lands; and 
this action so incensed Jawahir Singh that he made a will assigning 
the whole of his property to Bedi Sujan Singh of Una, the family priest. 
1 he document was contested by Gurdit Singh, who was obliged to .-ell 
ail the property that remained to him to meet the law expenses, inti¬ 
mately the case was referred to Messrs. Arthur Brandreth and H. E. 
Perkins, of the Punjab Commission, for decision by arbitration. These 
officers held that one-half the garden should be considered ancestral 
property, Bedi Sujan Singh taking the other half under the will; and 
that the Bedi should take the garden in trust for the maintenance of 
Sardar Jawahir Singles widow, lie making over one-half on her death to 
the heirs of Sardar Hari Singh. As regards Sardar Jawahir Singh’s 
3 a( J ir > one-half was assigned in* perpetuity to Gurdit Singh and hi* heirs 
male, the remainder being held by him for his own lifetime. This 
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-ottloment was sanctioned in 1882, and*in the same year Sardaf Gurdit 
Sino-h'died. He had been in the enjoyment of a cash allowance of 
Rs. 480 since annexation. It was continued to four ladies of his family 
as a maintenance charge. The perpetual jagir of Rs. 674 passed to 
[clihra Singly son of Sardar Arjun Singh, Government having, m 18S4, 
s;mctioned° its continuance to him although it should have been 
resumed on the death of Gurdit Singh. Sardar Ichhra Singh was a 
Provincial Darbari and Zaildar of Gujranwala. In his early days, being 
hard pressed by his creditors, he took service in Bikanir as Commander of 
the State troops. He resigned this post in 1876, having held it for six 
years, and accepted a Colonel’s commission in the Nepal army. He 
eventually gave up soldiering and settled at Gujranwala, where he died 
in 1908. His jagir increased in value to about Its. 2,400, half of it being 
perpetual. His private property consisted of ten squares of land in the 
Canal Colony, 300 ghumaos round Gujranwala city and several shops and 
houses in the city itself. He has been succeeded by his only son 
.\ii ray an Singh, who has been granted his father’s seat in Provincial 
Darbars and whose hereditary title of Sardar has been recognised. 
Sardar Narayan Singh is an Honorary Magistrate and has also succeeded 
liis father as Zaildar . 
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Nanak Chand 
(died 1831). 

I _ 


H08HNAK RAI 
(died 1797). 




Gurmukh Rai 
(died 1830). 


Diwan Saw a a Mai 
(died 1844). 


Ratan Chand 


r 




(died 1830). Devi Dayal 
I (died 1876). 
Diwan Ram Chand 
(died 1888). 


„ f - 

Daryai Mai 
(born 1843). 

4 sons. 


Ram Sarup 
alias 

Ghularn Muhi-ud-din. 


Gobind Ram 
(born 1862). 

3 sons. 


Har Gopal 
(bom 1864). 

1 son. 


Kaul Das 
(born 1667), 

i 

4 sons. 


Kalian Chand 
(died 1876). 


Pal Mukand 
(died 1899). 

Two generations. 


r 


Bliagat I? am 
(born 1851). 


r— 

Ram Saran 
(born 1885). 

2 sons. 


Sant Ram 
(died 1901). 

I 

4 sons. 


Amal Nath 
(died 1890). 


r 


"'i 


Manohar Lai 
(born 1856). 

Mehr Chand 
(born 1878). 


Chandar Bhan 
(born 1865). 

1 

Jagdis 
(born 1899). 


\ 

Sheo Saran 
(bom 1872). 
I 

3 sons. 


Biwan 
Ram Das 
(died 1831), 

Two 

generations 
(died out). 


! 


r 


Diwan Karam Narayan 

Mul Raj (died 1903). 
(died 1851). ■ ' 


Sham Singh 
(died 18S1), 
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HrVRi Singh j i generations. 
(born L848), 


Two 

generations. 


I 

Ram Singh 
(born 1835), 


1 Three 
generations. 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1905). 


Threo 

generations. 


tl 


f BansiLal 
(born 1878. 


Gopal Lai 
(born 1883). 


®&1 Kishan 
(bom 1892). 


Radha Risk an 
(bom 1904). 
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Hoshnak Rai, a Khatri of the Chopra caste, Vas a servant of Sardar 
Dal Singh of Akalgarh, with whom he took service about the year 1768. 
He was not himself a man of any note, and his name is only remembered 
' through the genius of Sawan Mai, his third son, and the rebellion of 
Mul Raj, his grandson. 

Nanak Chand, the 'eldest son of Hoshnak Rai, entered the service 
of Dal Singh in 1788, and there remained until the death of the chief 
in 1804, when Akalgarh, which was held as a dependency of the Sukar- 
chakia MM, fell by escheat into the hands of Ranjit Singh. He then 
left his native town and entered the force of Diwan Mohkam Chand, 
under whom he rose to posts of considerable trust, and after the death of 
that General he was employed in collecting the revenues of Multan and 
• Kashmir. His only son, Ratan Chand, died one year before him, in 1830, 
and Ram Chand, his grandson, succeeded to his appointment. Ram 
Chand was at this time but. twelve years of age; but Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh took a fancy to him and made him Chancellor, giving him charge 
<,i his private seal. After the death of the Maharaja he took no part in 
public life, residing at Akalgarh in receipt of a pension of Rs. 2,400. 
The esteem in which Ram Chand was held for his liberality and integrity 
was very great. He had built large tanks at Iclira near Lahore, and at 
Nankana, a place of pilgrimage sacred to Guru Nanak. At Lahore he 
maintained a doctor and a dispensary for the gratuitous distribution of 
medicine to the poor; he founded a Sanskrit school at Amritsar and a 
' Sailavart., or poor-house, at Benares; and he subscribed Rs. 50,000 to 
the Jubilee Memorial of Her Majesty Queen Victoria at Benares. At 
this city he resided during the last four years of his life, and there he died 
hi 1888. He was a Provincial Darbari, and his eldest son, Daryai Mai, 
is a Divisional Darbari and a member of the Gujranwala District Board. 


Gin-mulch Rai, brother of Nanak Chand, was an officer of irregular 
cavalry under Diwan Mohkam Chand. He died in 1830 leaving two 
sons, of whom Devi Dayal, the elder, was Multan agent at Lahore during 
the 1 rule of his uncle Sawan Mai. In 1849 he was appointed Magistrate 
of the whole of the Chaj Doab, and held this appointment until annexa- 
tion. In 1853 he was made Tahsildar of Ramnagar, but resigned the 
next year. He was created Honorary Magistrate of Akalgarh and 
Ramnagar in 1862, and was in the enjoyment of a pension of Rs. 2,300 
until his death in 1870. Ram Bar up, the second son, became a 
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Khammadan, taking the name of Glrulam Muhi-ud-din. Devi Dayal’s 
youngest son, Sant Earn, served as a munsif in the Punjab. His grand¬ 
son, Manohar Lai, the senior representative of this branch of the family, 
has a seat- in Divisional Darbars. Of the other descendants of Devi 
Dayal, Chandar Bhan, M. A. and Mehr Chand, B. A. are pleaders, and 
Ham Saran is a barrister. 


The third son of Hoshnak Rai was the celebrated Sawan Mai, who 
was born in the year 1788. He commenced public life in the office of 
his brother Nanak Chand, and in 1820 was sent to Multan on Rs. 250 
a month as head of the account office under Bhaia Badan Hazari, the 
Go\ ernor. The next year, when Badan Hazari was degraded, Sawan 
Mai, whose abilities were well known to the Maharaja, was appointed 
Governor or Viceroy of half the province of Multan, and in 1829 he was 
made Governor of the whole. The tract of country which thus came 
under the rule of Sawan Mai was very extensive, and comprised the 
districts of Multan, Leiah, Dera Ghazi Khan, Khangarh and part of 
Jhang. It was at this time almost a desert. For many years it had. 
been the scene of rapine and war. Life and property were insecure, 
and the population, which had once been numerous and wealthy, had 
become scanty and impoverished. But under the new administration a 
gieat change was wrought. Diwan Sawan Mai, by offers of land and 
piotecti6n, induced many of the inhabitants of neighbouring districts 
to settle in the province; he excavated canals (in the Multan distric t 
ulone of the length of three hundred miles); he favoured commerce, 
a ud acted in every way as a wise and beneficent ruler. It has 
been often asserted that he regarded the Pathans, the late rulers of 
Multan, with no favour. That, himself a trader, he had no sympathy 
^dli the old aristocracy of the country; himself a Hindu, he neither 
tilisted nor loved the Muhammadan portion of his subjects; and that 
uith these feelings he ousted most of the Patlian proprietors from their 
moldings and supplied their places with Jat Zamindars. But there is 
bile, truth in these statements. The sympathies of . Sawan Mai were, it 
18 ^ ue > w bh the Hindus, but he appreciated the fine qualities of the 

athans, and these supplied his army with its most distinguished and 
dashing officers. 


During the reign of the great Maharaja, Sawan Mai was little 
istmbed. Ran jit Singh saw the gradual increase of the Di Wan's power, 
out lie knew that during his reign lie would not rebel; and as the tribute 
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was paid with the greatest regularity there was no cause of complaint. 
But no sooner was Ranjit * Singh dead than the enemies of the Diwan 
attempted to destroy him. Chief of these were the Jammu Rajas, Gulab 
Singh and Dhian Singh, between whom and the Diwan had always 
existed jealousy and the most bitter hatred. It was proposed to demand 
from the Diwan half a million sterling, and lie was summoned to Lahore 
to render his accounts. Had he refused to obey, it was the intention of 
the Darbar to send troops to compel him ; but Sawan Mai, knowing his 
power and believing that the Court would not dare to proceed to extre¬ 
mities, came to Lahore in September 1840, when amicable arrangements 
were made, and he returned to Multan. 

In March 1841, when Maharaja Sher Singh had just obtained the 
supreme power, he directed both Sawan Mai and Raja Dliian Singh to 
raise fresh troops, intending to replace them with some of the turbulent 
Ivhalsa regiments. In compliance with this order the Diwan began to 
roise Muhammadan troops with the greatest activity, with the real 
object of defending himself against Dhian Singh, while the Raja was 
not less energetic, hoping with his new troops, not only to overwhelm 
Sawan Mai, but to defend Jammu both against the Sikhs and the British. 

In January 1842 the Mazari Baluch tribe, which had always given 
trouble to the Sikh Governors, rebelled, and made a descent upon Rojlian, 
hoping to plunder it before the arrival of help. But Sawan Mai marched 
against them in force, and they were compelled to retire. 

When Raja Dhian Singh was assassinated by the Sindhanwalias, 
pi wan Sawan Mai was freed from the most able of his enemies. But all 
the members of the Dogra family hated him : Raja Gulab Singh, an 
able and influential rival and a better servant of the State than himself, 
and Raja Hira Singh because Pandit Jala, his Minister and master, hated 
him. The Pandit was a man of no limited ambition. He hoped to be 
able fii 't to destroy Raja Gulab Singh by inciting the Klialsa army to 
march against Jammu and then to crush Diwan Sawan Mai. Were these 
rivals removed, he would yield the whole power of the State. But the 
Pandit was unable to control the array from which he hoped so much, 
and was murdered by the troops in December 1844. 

Through these years Diwan Sawan Mai had been strengthening 
himself at Multan. There is every reason to believe that he intended at 
.some favourable opportunity to throw oil his allegiance to Lahore and 
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e It is independence. It was with this intention that he expended 
wmuch money and labour upon his fort at Multan that it was all but 
impiegnable to a native force. It was against -the Sikh -army that the 
C C ences " ere prepared ; and though Sawan Mai would have held them 
an a rebel, there will be found few to condemn him. The empire which 
e .^ouius of one man had founded was falling asunder; no efforts of the 
nvan could avail to save it; and he had as much right as others to a 
«'iare of the spoil. Loyalty was not in question. To Maharaja Ran jit 
^mglvhe had ever been a faithful servant; but an hereditary claim to 
evot.on on the part of Maharaja Dal ip Singh was, to all who knew the 
orj ot tlie zauanciy ridiculous. 

Hut whatever were the intentions of the Diwan, he was not destined 
DnJkV. ' P "' mdlzed - the 16th September 1844, at his morning 

Diwan 1 '’fow -7 lmd been CaUghfc tllievins ? was brought before the 

nlac nl - \i * 11 ter investigation, the prisoner was remanded and 
Diwim ^ eor ^' 3 or ante-chaanber, with a guard over him. The 
the !>■ 7T7? a11 h ’ S business > and towards evening went out through 
th eair The prisoner, who had hidden a pistol in 
The ball f , b , U ,' A b and 6red at the Diwan, at a distance of five paces, 
ribs on, s 1Uo v ka^an Mai on the left breast and, passing round the 
Sil ' h 6 ° Ut at 1118 back and wounded an officer of the name of Didar 
Sarbuh'Yri' Va8 8tanding n ® )0n the right arm. Sahib Singh and 
dana-er l VlUln CUt the assassiu down > aild the Diwan, severely but not 
went US ^ W0Uadcd) was carried into the palace. For some days all 

chano- n ■^ UUd t0 ab a PP earauce the wound was healing, when ; 

eradn!ii ° r , W ° rSe . , t00k P lace ’> tlie wound ^-opened and Sawan Mai 
_y^sank, and died on the 29th of September 1844.* 


account of the manneL^iif 8 ^' tv** od tbe Punjab Frontier," has given a different 
jas a8oldi er> j , •ihe Ditran met tas death. Ho states that the assassin 

Pay and discharge and who came to 


— ^cumircrA Th«f'a-- iltauu), auu wao camo to Darbar to ask for his 

Petitioner to be stripped of v^i^ ed \° « l ' aa j theso just demands, and caused the 

thls fiwvous insuuTe 8 o{du' shot hirn d Bnd tUmed 0ut ° f Uarbar ' That “ revenge for 
»*_• 18 y^ion i s incorrPF.f A 


“ “? e ma - v bo 


J^dica^ of the biwM,*an"d~Sukh Dayd^ ^SslSadar offiee^of tho 

Present in Darbar while the in™ *! aDd . m S beside Sawan Mai when he was shot, and who was 


u , The Sikh Governc i- • i,n V ° 3tl * atiou ia to f he theft ease was being conducted, 

} °f Multan, wVan SinVh Afl-n ^ ® re 1 m ° 8t revoro<1 h ? the people, are Diwan Sawan 
S 1511 *as far the “iLM of Jullundur. Of these. Sawan 

flourished .un.W i,;. ‘ , ld . ,° b “ l - Mura Rup Lai's asse-unenls were light, and the coumrv 


flourished'.under™! f' ***? R f up Lal ' s assessments were light, ondThecoumrv 
daughters He carried to the^r!™ P m P l 6 fanc , lftd him to ° fond » f th eu wives and their 
oundod by the sword of a ie^nti'/trh 11 ^ ^ UU i,^ l °ng scar on the left shoulder, where he was 
a jealous Kliatn, whb caught kun in his house too late .it night. ‘ 
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Diwan Sawan Mai was the best of all the Sikh Governors. During 
the latter years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's life, and during the reigns 
of his successors, the Diwan was practically irresponsible; yet his great 
power was in no way abused. lie amassed great wealth, it is - true, and 
upwards of a million sterling was divided by his family after his death ; 
but this was not wrung from the people by cruelty and oppression. The 
Government demand under both Sawan Mai. and his son never exceeded 
one-third of the gross produce of the land, and was generally only 
one-fifth or one-sixth. But it was his impartiality which caused the 
people to regard Sawan Mai with such love. It is said that one day a 
peasant complained to him that some chief had destroyed his crop by 
turning* his horses loose to graze in the field. Sawan Mai asked the man 
if he could point out the offender in Darbar. The peasant pointed to 
Ram Das, the Diwan's eldest son. He admitted the complaint to be just, 
and Sawan Mai ordered him to be imprisoned. The injured man begged 
for his pardon, but for several days Ram Das remained in confinement} 
and his spirit was so broken by this punishment that he fell ill and died 
shortly after his release. 

Diwan Sawan Mai was succeeded as Governor of Multan by his son 
Mul Raj. Raja Hira Singh and the Court of Lahore would have 
preferred some nominee of their own; but the Multan family w r as too 
strong, both in fact and reputation, to be put aside. Mul Raj was at 
this time about thirty years of age. He had served under his father, 
first as Kardar or manager of Shujabad, and then as Kardar of the 
district of Jhang. In both these places he was hated for his oppression 
and avarice*; and although when he succeeded to the Governorship of 
Multan he much improved in disposition, yet he was always unpopular 
wit!i the people. Scarcely had Mul Raj established himself than the 
Lahore Darbar, having heard reports of the vast wealth left by Sawan 
Mai, demanded a nazrana or tribute of one million sterling. The state 
of his army was also a source of great anxiety to Mul Raj. Nominally 
part of the Lahore army, the force at Multan was raised by the 
Governor, who promoted or discharged men and officers at his pleasure. 
He was only bound 1 6 keep up a certain force. At this time, of the ten 


* It, was a commmon saying in the country that Multan was blessed with Sawan (the 
month of rain); Leiah with Karam (kindness); while Jhang was desolated by Mula (an insect 
which destroys the corn). The allusion was to Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan; Karam 
Narayan his third son, Kardar of Leiah; and Mul Raj, Kardar of Jhang. 
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lions at Multan eight were composed of Muhammadans and two of 
Sikhs. The latter, instigated, it was believed, by the Darbar, rose in 
mutiny on the 24th of November 1844, demanding higher pay. They 
were jealous of the Lahore army, in which the pay of an infantry soldier 
was eleven rupees eight annas a month, while they only obtained seven 
rupees eight annas. Diwan Mul Raj and his brother Karam Narayan, 
immediately on the outbreak, attacked the mutineers and entirely 
dispersed them ; and this victory so much baffled the Darbar and 
strengthened the Diwan that he sent to Lahore to offer a very much 
smaller nazrana than that demanded. Negotiations, however, went on 
tor some time longer, till Mul Raj, believing that the-Sikh army on its 
return from Jammu would be marched against him, agreed to pay 
eighteen lakhs of rupees. But in the very month that this arrangement 
vvas made, Sardar Jawaliir Singh, the Minister, was murdered, the 
country became the scene of anarchy and confusion, and the Khalsa 
army marched to the Sutlej against the British. 


During the war Mul Raj made no effort to pay his tribute, and on 
the return of peace the Darbar determined to press its claims. The 
eighteen lakhs agreed upon were demanded, with seven lakhs of arrears. 
Raja Lai Singh, the old enemy of Mul Raj, was now Minister at Lahore. 
He eagerly desired the ruin of the Governor, and hoped to install his 
0wn brother Bhagwan Singh in his place. With inject he insisted 
u pon sending troops to enforce the claims of LilG Darbar. ^Hil Raj .had 
this time no wish to oppose the Govermr^ and witlldiw most of 
fc* troops towards Multan as the Lahore fc' co ullder Misra Rallia Ram 
advanced. However, three miles from Leiali, a collision took place 
between some irregulars of the Diwan M the advance* body of the 
Lahore force. The latter/ after a sharp skirmish, was worsted, and its 
leader, Khazan Singh Chabalia, taken p^cner. 

But Mul Raj was now anxious to mak * his P eaco with the Da rbar, 
a H knowing that no mercy was to b< expected from Raja Lai Singh, he 

a Ppealed to Major H. Lawrence, ;he En S lish Resident at Labove > 
through whoso influence a safe conduct was granted to the Governor, 
"ho arrived at Lahore on the 9th 0' tober 1840 ' ^componied by Diwan 

Diaa Nath, who had escorted hir* from Multau * Mul lla 3 tried hard to 
obtain more easy terms khan ha d been Previously granted ; and at the 
cud of November an agreement concluded by which he was to pay 
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eight lakhs of what was due at once, and the remainder by instalments. 
The districts, including portions of Leiah and Jhang, which had been 
recently occupied by the Sikh troops, were to be retained by the Darbar, 
and for the remaining portion of the province he was to pay Rs. 19,68,000 
per annum. 

Both parties appealed satisfied with this arrangement, and in 
November 1846 Mul Raj returned to Multan, where for some months all 
went on well. The eighteen lakhs were paid up, and the Darbar had no 
just cause of complaint. But the Governor was not-long content. He 
had lost a portion of his Province, and the new custom duties, though 
not as yet enforced in Multan, were beginning to diminish his revenue. 
His power was also less absolute, for there was now a strong Government 
in Lahore, which held that justice was the first virtue of an administra¬ 
tion ; and petitioners, bankers, merchants and cultivators, had discovered 
that the road to redress lay through Lahore. This was moro than the 
Diwan could endure. His father had been a King in all but the name, 
and had bequeathed his pride and his ambition to his son. So the Diwan 
returned in November 1847 to Lahore to endeavour to obtain some 
modification of the terms of his agreement and a promise that no 
complaints against him should be received. Should these requests not 
bo granted, he had resolved to resign his charge. Mr. J. Lawrence was 
then acting Resident at Lahore. To him the Diwan unfolded his troubles 
and his wish to ]Vfr. Lawrence endeavoured to dissuade him 

from doing so; but told hii n ] ie was lih) er ty to act as he thought fit, 
so long as his resignation was gj ven j n a t a time convenient to the 
Government he served. Th, Diwan atm insisted - QQ resigning} ag he 
saw that the object for which he had come to Lall0re could neyer be 
attained, and it was arrange that be should resign at the end af 
April 1848; that for the presei lt tho Darbar sbould nofc be in f 01 . med of 
his intention; and that two or t, lree montba before his resignation two 
English officers should be sent v Q Multan to bo instructed by the Diwan 
in the state of affairs, and ult Wely to be placed in cbarge of tbe 
province. 

i few days after this the Diwatt left for Melton. When 

Sit F. Ottrrie, appointed Resident a., „ riTOd , Iiere at the b0 

of A l ,ril - 1,6 “T, ” ! " B th » n»W should be informed 

o the mtentton of Mul Raj to restgt, This was accordingly done, and 
tho Diwan was addressed on tho sal, jeot ^ fte ^ 
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Resident. He was told tliat lie was still at liberty to retain his charge; 
but lie reiterated his desire to resign, on account of ill health and 
dissensions in his family, and his resignation was accordingly accepted 
by the Darbar. The appointment of Governor of Multan was offered to 
Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwalia, but he was disinclined to accept 
it; and it was consequently given to Sardar Kalian Singh Man, an 
intelligent man, who was to act in concert with Mr. Vans Agnew, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who was appointed Political Agent, with Lieutenant 
Anderson, of the Bombay Army, as his Assistant. These officers 
proceeded to Multan, which they reached on the 17th April, and the next 
day joined their escort under Sardar Kalian Singh. They were 
received by the Diwan with great civility, and it was arranged that he 
should accompany them over the fort the next morning. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 19th, they proceeded with the Diwan and two 
companies of Gurkhas to make the inspection. Mr. Vans Agnew left 
Ihe Gurkhas at one of the gates, and made the round of the fortress with 
the Diwan, who gave over charge. As they passed out of the gate a soldier 
the Diwan struck Mr. Vans Agnew with his spear and knocked him 
off his horse, and then attacked him with his sword and wounded him 


severely. Lieutenant Anderson was also cut down, and left for dead on 
the ground till found by some of the Gurkha troops, who carried him to 
the Idgah, a strong building near the fort, in which the English officers 
ff'Ol taken up their quarters, and where Mr. Vans Agnew had arrived 
before him. When.the assault on the officers took place at the gate of 
the fort, the Diwan rode off to his own house; and although later in the 
dcu Mr. Vans Agnew sent to him, desiring him to attend and prove his 
innocence by his acts, he never came, alleging that his soldiers would 
t allow him to do so. Oil the morning of the 20th the fort opened fire 
j-n the Idgah, which was returned by the Sikh artillery of the escort; 

^ night Colonel Ishwar Singh, commanding the artillery, went over 
tlu enemy with all his men. The Idgah was then assaulted by the 
offf U '* y^ 0 resistance cpuld bo offered, for the unfortunate English 
I c 013 Wore severely wounded and deserted by those who had sworn to 
the ^ ^ Uln * The y f -^ ec ^ hke gallant men, and th&ir heads, severed from 
mutilated bodies, were taken in triumph to the rebel Diwan, who 
of ! l | 1( ^ U \^ ie niurderers with praise and money. Almost the last words 
, . " 1 ^ aus Agnew, spoken to Sardar Kahan Singh, who remained 
1 u to the end, may be recorded here, for they Were words noble 
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and prophetic, and neither England nor the Punjab should forget them: 

" They may kill us two,” he said, wounded and hopeless of human aid; 
“they may kill us two, but we are not the last of the English. Thou¬ 
sands of Englishmen will come when we are gone, and will annihilate 
Mul Raj and his soldiers and his fort.” 

And so the die was cast. The Diwan knew that he could not now 
retrace his steps, and prepared with energy and determination for war. 

He strengthened his fort and laid in supplies in anticipation of a siege; 
he called to his side all the disaffected in the province ; and addressed 
the chief Sardars, telling them that now was the opportunity they had 
so long desired of freeing their country from the hated yoke 
of the English. 

It is impossible in a biographical sketch to follow the course of the 
war that ensued, resulting in the annexation of the Punjab. For some 
lime the rebels at Multan remained unpunished. The season was unusu¬ 
ally hot, and Multan had a bad reputation for unhealthiness, and the 
English Commandor-in-Chief did not feel justified in sending a European 
force against it till later in the year. The Resident was thus compelled 
to send a Sikh army, whose disaffection was admitted by the chiefs who 
commanded it, and whose subsequent desertion to the enemy with its 
General, Raja Sher Singh Atariwala, did not occasion much surprise. 

Bue the rebel Diwan was not left unmolested. Through the summer 
months Lieutenant H. B. Edwardes, with a small native force, had kept 
Mnl Raj in check and had gained important victories over him, aided by 
the force of Bahawal Khan, Nawab of Bahawalpur, which was directed 
and virtually commanded by Lieutenant E. Lake. Shaikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan, one of the Sikh Generals who had remained loyal in the midst of 
disaffection, also did admirable service; and when the British army 
arrived before Multan in August 1848, Mul Raj had little upon which he 
could depend beyond the walls of his fort. 

The siege-train arrived before Multan on the 4th September, and on 
the 6th opened fire. But Sawan Mai had not laboured in vain at the 
defences, and the reduction of the fort was a matter of no small difficulty. 

T'ic besieging force was small; and a large proportion of it consisted of 
irregular troops, brave indeed in the field, but almost useless for the 
operation of a siege. The defection of Raja Sher Singh with his whole 
force on the 14th of September compelled General Whish to raise the 
siege and wait for reinforcements. The suspicious nature of Mul Raj did 
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11 ot a ^ ow him to profit by tlie desertion of tlie Sikhs. He thoroughly 
distrusted the motives which induced them to join him ; and was much 
relieved when the Raja,, disgusted at the suspicions of which he was the 
object, marched from Multan to join his father, Sardar Chatar Singh, who 
"" as 3n °P en rebellion in the nortli-w r est of the Punjab. 


the fate of Mul Raj was not long delayed. Reinforcements reached 
the British army, and on the 27tli of December the siege was resumed. 
Raiing the interval Mul Raj had sought for help and allies in all 
11 ec ions. Dost Muhammad Khan was ready enough with promises; 
Jll t Multan was too distant for active aid. The Sikhs, whom the Diwan 
md distrusted and insulted, would now have nothing to do with him. 

e y> too, had their own work before them. Prom every quarter the 
leiocs of Sobraon and Aliwal, the men who had fought under the great 
^ u araja and under Hari Singh Nalwa, assembling to try once more 
u fortune of battle, to be present at the approaching struggle, in which, 

a * °Wianwala and G-ujrafc, the Khalsa for ever fell and the Empire of 
; he Sikhs was lost. 


B . ,^^ er sonie severe fighting before Multan, the exertions of the 
u tish troops were successful. On the 2nd January 1849 the city was 
y assault, and on the 22nd Mul Raj, who had shut himself up in 

6 Cltat ^ se eing further resistance to be hopeless, surrendered at dis- 
^etion. He was conveyed to Lahore and brought to trial in the month 
June for the murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson. 
e was defended by Captain Hamilton; but was found guilty and 
t^udemned. death. The Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, with whoni 
e confirmation of the sentence rested, accepted the judges 3 recommenda- 
1 Tn orcy, and commuted the sentence to transportation for life. Mul 
3 was accordingly sent as a prisoner to Calcutta, where he died the 

following year. 


^ n °f f° r history to praise an unsuccessful*’ rebel; but a careful 
^ °f ^ le Ri wan's history will show him to have been more unfortunate 
Mi lt Cl3rn ^ na ^‘ ^ certain that when Mr. Vans Agnew first arrived at 
^ . ai h Riwan had no intention of rebelling. Had such been his 
lbrt o11 Won ^ ^ iave resigned his charge or have given over the 
w • ^ ^ equally certain that the first attack on the British officers was 

r /° 11 ^ *' ie privity or consent. That attack was, either an 

1111 s t °f fanatical hatred on the part of the Muhammadan soldiery, 
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who saw the fort- in which they took so much pride passing into the hands 
of strangers, or it was instigated by some of the Diwan ; s officers who 
wished to compromise him and compel him to rebel. It is probable that 
he was under restraint and unable to command the obedience of his 
soldiers when the Idgah was assaulted and the English officers slain. 
At no time, from that fatal day till the arrival of the British army before 
Multan, could the Diwan, with any safety to himself, have proposed terms 
of submission or have sued for pardon. He was surrounded by relatives, 
friends and troops who depended upon him for place and wealth and 
power, and who saw in a new Governor nothing but ruin to themselves. 
They determined to force Mul Raj to rebel ; for his victory would enrich 
them, and his defeat could not be more injurious to them than his resign 
nation. Diwan Mul Raj was not an amiable character. He was mean, 
grasping, suspicious and vacillating. But the crimes of cold-blooded 
murder and of premeditated rebellion cannot, with any justice, be laid 
to his charge. 

The Diwan left one son, Hari Singh, born in 1848, who was 
educated in the Government College at Lahore. He is a Piovincial 
Darbari, and is in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 1,500 per annum for life. 
He served for some years as an Extra Assistant Commissioner, but has 
now retired on a pension. His eldest son Bansi Lai is a member of the 
Akalgarh municipality, his second son Gopal Lai is employed in the Sur¬ 
vey of India Department, and several other relatives hold small posts in the 
Police, Railways, etc. His uncle, Narayan Singh, was in receipt of a 
pension of Rs, 400 per annum until his death in 1905. The other mem¬ 
bers of this branch of the family are engaged in trade. They are all 
exceedingly wealthy, and most of them are locally known for their 
profuse hospitality and charity. 


Karam Narayan, jjie third son of SawanMal, served as his Lieutenant 
in the Leiah district, carrying on its civil duties, and at the same time 
holding military command in the celebrated fort of Mankera. He was 
much beloved by the people for his kindness and impartiality. After 
Ha wan Mai's death, Karam Narayan did not get on at all well with lbs 
brother Mul Raj, who in 1847 imprisoned him in his own house. For 
i wo months he remained in confinement, and was then allowed to leave 
Multan with his share of the property left by Sawan Mai, amounting 
to more than ten lakhs of rupees. Ho settled at Akalgarh, and was in no 
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way party to his brother’s rebellion. He enjoyed a pension of Rs. 400 
per annum till liis death in 1903. t Ram Singh, the only surviving son of 
Dhvan Sawan Mai, still receives a similar pension. 
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SARDAR RAJ WANT SINGH, OF RURIALA 


<§L 


Seva Singh. 


BHAGAT SINGH. 

1 1 

Deva Singh. 

J 


S. Jai Singh 
(died 1855). 

Jwala Singh 
(died 1888). 


r 




S. Jodh Singh 
(died 1861). 


Yir Singli Four other sons, 
(bom 1863). 

Gurdep Singli 
(born 1901). 


Kahan Singh Ganda Singh Sardar Bahadur 
(died 1858). (died 1854). Sardar Man Singh, 

C.l.E. 

(died 1892;. 

i_ 


Sardar Bahadur 
Hira Singh 
(died 1905). 


L 


Wazir Singh 
(died 1903*. 

I 

Kesar Singh 
(born 1888). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Sher Singh 
(born 1862). 


Sardul Singh Asa Singh Budlia Singh Sanpuran Singh 
(died 1899). (born 1867). (born 1884). (born 1890). 

1 I I 

Faujdar Singh Three sons. Balbir Singh 
(born 1889). (born 1905). 


r 


Karam Singh y 
(born 1837). 

I 

Two generations. 


Sharam Singh. 




n. 


Mah! :b Sirn h Ha- sa Singh Partab'singh Dal Singh Gulab Singh Mai Singh 

(died 1855). (died I860), (died 1889). (died 1885). (died 1890). (died 1905). 


Three generations. 


One son. 


Five sons. 


r 


r i i . 

Biarn Singh Gurrmikh S. Jawalur 

(died 1877). Singh Singli 

(died 1886). (died 1907). 


I {- j ^ 

From Singh Balwant Singh Sundar Singli Sujan Singh 
(born 1873). (born 1879). (born 1881), (died 1863). 


Sabdar Rajwant 
Singh 

(born 1885), 


Gurdayal Singli 
(born 1895) 


Raj endra Singh 
(born 1902). 


Harbans Singli 
(bora 1889). 


r 


fcM ah sudan Singh 

(bora 1896). 


—^ 

Nata Singh 
(bom 1903). 
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Tlie village of Ruriala in the Gujranwala district is stated 
to have been founded by Ohaudhri Tej, an ancestor of Sardar 
a]want mgh. It is certain that the family had long lived in the 
village and had for some time held the CKandhriat. About the 
year 1759 Bhagat Smgh became a Sikh, and having married liis 
daughter Den to the powerful chief Gujar Singli Bhangi obtained 
a grant of the village of Ruriala, free of service, from him. 

. ^ . * mgh also took the y° un g Seva Singh and Deva Singh 
into Ins service, and gave them the jagir of Naushahra in the 

mil TT rf 1 T ll6ld bj the bTOtherS in ^ 0int P oss ession 
11 the death of Seva Smgh, who was killed in battle; and the 

■!T' WRS resumed b y Saldb Singh, son of Gujar Singh, who 

had succeeded his father in the command of the ' Bhang! UTuaL 

l Vlllages of the w ere, however, left to Deva Smo-h and 

the ancestral village of Ruriala. His son Jodli Singh when 1 boy 
fifteen entered the force of Sardar Jodli Singh Sowrianwala, who 
< d married his cousin in the year 1813. He served with the 
Sardar s Ghorcharas till 1825, when, on the death of Sardar Amir 
Smgh, he jagir was resumed by the Maharaja and the irregular 
ops placed under the command of Prince Sher Singh. 

In 1831 J ° dh Singh accompanied the Prince in his successful 
campaign against Sayad Ahmad Khan. In 1834 he was placed a 
a trooper m Raja Hira Singh's Dera, in which he remained till 

The\r m ? b r r 1836 r moted to the rank ° f 

, Jagir ot Runala > Wlth Rs ‘ 1-2,043, subject to the service of 
wo sowars, had always remained in his possession, with the exception 

1818 he ?’ Wll6l ;; fc llad beea temporarily resumed; and m 

1848 he received an additional grant of the village Kotl in the 

Gujranwala district. During these years Sardar Jodli ffiL” Had 
performed good service to ih* q*o+ u , , ^ m o h had 

Hukam Rai wlw , * ** under Ww» 

was afterwards the iT *■** “ 4 "* 

and speedily clear ■,I ,1 M “ J “l "’l.ore he aras most energetic. 

Slier Lgh he ™ ‘ »«*■* the reign « 

hundred "so™, ^“d T“ “fjT “ ““"“nd of three 

and adminSg tsttc 7'T» 7 *“"**«—*>« »dor 

was appointed Adalati, or jndicS ^ 
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inclusive of his jagir; and in 1849, after annexation, he was appointed 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at the same place, where he remained 
till his retirement from the Government service in December 
1862. 

During the disturbances of 1848-49 Sardar Jodh Singh remained 
faithful, and did excellent sendee in preserving* the peace of the 
city of Amritsar, and in furnishing supplies to the British forces. 

In 1857 he accompanied Mr. P. Cooper, C. B., in pursuit of the 
Mian Mir mutineers, and rendered such zealous and prompt as¬ 
sistance that he received from Government a present of Rs. 1,000 
and a valuable watch. Prom annexation up to the beginning of 
1862 he was in charge of the Darbar Sahib, the great Sikh temple 
at Amritsar, chosen by the Sikh aristocracy and priests themselves. 

This was an important duty, requiring great tact, honesty and 
powers of conciliation. These qualities the Sardar possessed in an 
eminent degree. There were special circumstances gravely affecting 
the good management of the temple, but Jodh Singh's influence 
there was only for good. He guided its counsels through the 
difficult early years of the administration and through the critical 
period of 1857, when his loyalty and devotion to Government were 
many times noticed ; while as a judicial officer he secured, by his 
justice and unswerving honesty, the respect of the inhabitants of 
Amritsar, without regard to caste or creed. 

In recognition of Jodh Singh's services, Government on his 
retirement in 1862 allowed him to dray/ his full pay of Rs. 4,300 
for life. Ruriala and Kotli were released rent-free -for life, and 
the latter village, with two wells at Ruriala, was to descend to 
his heirs for two generations. He also received a grant of fifty 
acres of land in Rakh Shakargarh. Sardar Jodh Singh died at 
Amritsar in August 1864. 

Sardar Man Singh, youngest brother of Jodh Singh, was one of the 
most distinguished native officers in the army. He entered Raja Suchet 
Singh s force when about twenty-five years of age, and was present 
at the capture of Peshawar and in the Trans-Indus campaign. 

He then entered Raja Hira Singh’s brigade, where he was made an 
adjutant of cavalry. He fought against the British at Mudki, 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon, and after the campaign was stationed at 
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Lahore in command of a troop of fifty horse. In 1848 he was sent to 
Amritsar, and remained with his brother during the war, doing excel¬ 
lent service ; and on the return of peace his troop was disbanded and 
he retired on a pension. But Man Singh had no love for a quiet life 
at home. In 1852 he entered the Police under Colonel R. Lawrence, and 
remained in the force till 1857. At the first outbreak of the Mutiny 
he was despatched to Delhi to join Major Hodson with three troops 
of cavalry; one raised by Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan, one by Raja 
Tej Singh, and the third in a great measure by Man Singh himself. 
This force, first known as ‘ Montgomery Sahib ka Risala,’ became the 
nucleus of the famous Hodson’s Horse. Man Singh served throughout 
the siege and capture of Delhi. He assisted in the capture of the 
King of Delhi and capture and execution of the three Princes, and 
on that day the coolness and gallantry of Man Singh were as conspi¬ 
cuous as those of his dashing commander. He was then sent with 
Colonel Showers’ column into the Riwari district, and, returning to 
Della about the end of October, was despatched to Lahore by Major 
Hodson to raise five hundred recruits. This he effected in about four 
months, using the utmost exertions and borrowing a considerable amount 
of the necessary funds on his personal security. He then hurried to 
Lucknow. He arrived just in time to take part in the capture of the 
city, but too late to receive the thanks of his commandant, Major 
Hodson, who was killed the day before his arrival. 

Man Singh fought throughout the hot-weather campaign of 1858, 
and was honourably mentioned in despatches for his gallantry at the 
battle of Nawabganj on the 1.3th June, in dashing to the rescue of. 
Lieutenant Buffer of his regiment, who was surrounded by the enemy. 
Man Singh was on this occasion severely wounded in two places, and 
his horse covered with sword-cuts. He received for his conduct in 
this action the Order of Merit. He served throughout the Oudh cam¬ 
paign of 18o8-59, and was present at most of the important actions. At 
Nandganj, after capturing three guns, he was very badly injured by 
the blowing up of the tumbrils by a desperado from the enemy’s ranks. 
From the injuries he received there he suffered for several' months. 
The Government rewarded the services of Man Singh by the grant of 

jagirs 111 Oudli and in the Punjab of the value of Rs. 600 and Rs 400 
per annum respectively. 



Harsa Singh, second son of Jodli Singh, like his uncle Man Singh, 
was a Risaldar in the 9th Bengal Cavalry. He was appointed to com¬ 
mand one of the troops of cavalry raised by Man Singh in November 
1857. In the middle of 1858 lie went with his detachment to Oudh 
and joined the head-quarters of Hodson’s Horse, then commanded by 
Colonel Daly. He fought with distinction in all the chief battles of 
the later Oudh campaign, including Sultanpur and Fyzabad. He died 


in 1860. 

Partab Singh in April 1861 joined the Police force as Subadar. 
Dal Singh was a Risaldar in the 17th Bengal Cavalry. He died in 
1885. Jwala Singh, son of Jai Singh, was a Subadar of the 29th Na¬ 
tive Infantry. He retired on a pension and died in 1888. His share 
in the village of Ruriala brings in about Rs. 240 per annum. His son 
Vir Singh was in the Central India Horse. 

Sardar Man Singh retired from the service in 1877, and took up 
his abode at Amritsar, where he led an active and honourable life, 
devoting his whole time and most of his mon^y towards the maintenance 
of the Sikh faith. He was made an Honorary Magistrate in 1879, and 
in the same year was appointed manager of the Darbar Sahib, an office 
requiring tact, patience, honesty and energy. That he has performed 
his duties well is proved by the fact that the local authorities frequent¬ 
ly refused to allow him to resign, although he was a very old man, 
in need of rest and quiet for his remaining years. He was a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire, a Provincial Darbari and a mem¬ 
ber of the Municipal Committee of Amritsar. His income w,as estimated 
at Rs. 12,000 per annum, including a military pension of Rs. 3,594; 
lands in Oudh, Rs. 4,000; in Gujranwala, Rs. 2,500; in Lahore, 
Rs. 1,000; and a jagir in Kot Bara Khan, Rs. 700. 

He died in 1892 and his private property was divided amongst his 
sons. His eldest surviving son Jawahir Singh succeeded him as a Pro¬ 
vincial Darbari and was a Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate in Gujranwala. 
He died in 1907 and his eldest son Sardar Raj want Singh, Zaildar of 
Ruriala, is now regarded as the head of the family, a seat in Provincial 
Darbars having been granted to him. Rajwant Singh’s property con¬ 
sists of 200 ghumaos of land in Ruriala, which he inherited from his 
grandfather, 300 ghumaos in Dula acquired by Jawahir Singh and 
5 squares in the new colony in Khangah Dogran. 
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SARDAR KIRPAL SINGH, OF MUGHAL CHAK. 


SAWA SINGH 
(dSjsd 17U3), 


r 


Jai Singh 
(died 1812). 

_) • 


Mana Sing 1 * 1 
(died 1S07\ 


Diwan Singh 
(died 1852). 


I . 

Mehr Singh 
(died J814). 

Kahan Singh 
(died 1860). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1874). 


Anup Singh 
(died 1885). 



Pahar Singli 
(died 1813). 

i __ 


Vir Singh 
(died 1848). 

I 

Wasawa Singh 
(died 1835). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1887). 


Sher vSingh 
(died 1851). 




Gurbakhsh Singh 
(died 1889)/’ 

S. Mangal Sing 1 
(born 1884)- 


Sada Singh 
(died 1845). 


Amir Singh 
(died 1840). 


Sham Singh 
(died 1843). 

I 

_ j 


link am Singh 
(died 1830). 


Gurditfsingh 

(born 1845). 

Two generations. 


"i 


Jamiat Singh ~ I 
(died 1890} Hasandar Sing** 
(bom 1904). 


Lehna Singh 
(died 1880 . 


r 


— 

Budh Singh 
(died 1850}. 

I 

_ j 


Ganda Singh 
(died 1857). 

Two generations. 


r 


Sheo Deo Singh 
(born 1854)7 

I I 
1? ive sons. 


n r— 

Sukha Singh Hira Singh 
(born 1800). (died 1882). 


Man Singh 
(bom 1844). 


A son. 


Two generations. Two 

generations. 


Rai Man Singh 
(born 1844). 

I 

Two generations. 


S. Kirpal Singh Gopal 
(born 1848). (died 19o2)7 


1 


Singh Ganga Singh 
902}. (died 1905). 


r 


Mangal Singh 
(bom 1875). 

L_ 


A son. 


(died 1905) 

I 

Two sons 


r 

A tar Singh. 


- ^ 

Ratan Singh Bhagel Singh 

(died 1857). (died 1849). 


Kapur Singh 
(born 1881). 


Jagjit Singh 
(bom 1901). 




L 


Nao Nihal Singh 
(born 1800). 


"1 


Sant Singh 
(died 1897). 

I 

Two generations. 


| ^ Three 

Nihal Singh Gulab Singh generations, 
(died 1882). (died 1905). 


Hakim Singh 
(bom 1905). 


r 

Hari Singh 
(died 1821). 


r — 

Jwala Singh 
(died 1858). 




S. Basaat Singh 
(died 1905), 


"i 


Raghbir^Singh 
(bom 1867). 


Suchet 


Hira Singh Richpal Singh 

(born 1849). (bom 1854). 

_ I | 

Iwo generations. Two generations* L 

V 


Colonel Jagat Singh 
(died i860). 

I 


f 


Singh 


Basakha Singh 
(bom 1885) 


(born 1873). 

KesarSingh 

(born 1889). 


Sultan Singh 
(bom 188D. 


S. Nihal Singh 
(died 1889). 


"1 


Narayan Singh 
(died 1893). 


Balwant Singh 
(born 1887). 


Pavtab Singh 
(died 1809). 

Ikbal Singh. 

I 

Gurdit Singji 
(.born 1902). 




Harbans Singh 
(bom 1889). 
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The descendants of the late Sa'rdar Jodli Singh hold a perpetu al 
jagir, valued at Rs. 600, in Mauza Ramgarh, Gujranwala; also a muaji 
valued at Rs. 75 in Ruriala in the same district. They have an additional 


V 

* (J 


income of Rs. 1,700 per annum made up of rents on houses and lands 
in Amritsar. 


,uw 


Karam Singh, son of Ganda Singh, was in the Police and has now j 
retired on a pension. His land in Gujranwala-yields Rs. 150 per annum 
Of the sons of Kahan Singh, the eldest, Hira Singh, was Subadar-Majo 
in the 24th Punjab Infantry and became a Sardar Bahadur before 
he retired on a pension. He owned land in the Lahore and Gujranwala 
districts yielding about Rs. 3,000 per annum. He died in 1905. The 
third son, Sher Singh, is a Subadar-Major in the 28th Mountain Battery 
and was made a Sardar Bahadur in 1901. Sardar Hira Singles eldest 
son, Sardul Singh, was a Dafadar in the Central India Horse, 
second son, Asa Singh, is Subadar-Major in his father's old regiment 
the 24th Panjab Infantry. 
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The Jats of the Punjab are divided into some ninety tribes with 
l numberless sub-divisions. Of these, the three oldest, from whom 

many of the others have descended, are the tribes Man, Her and Bliular. 
It is not known with any certainty when the ancestors of the Man Jats 
emigrated to the Punjab. They were originally Rajputs and inhabited 
the country about Delhi, and to this day, near Jaipur, Thakur Man 
Rajputs are to be found. 

« 

- Of this tribe and caste are many families, distinguished in Punjab 

history. There is the Amritsar family of Mananwala; the Gujranwala 
family of Mughal Chak; while to another branch, noticed later in this 
chapter, General Kahan Singh Man, of Multan celebrity, and his gallant 
brother Bhag Singh belonged. Chief of the Ramnagar branch was 
Sardar Desa Singh Man, Kardar of the Ramnagar pargana and of the 
Man blood, also, are the once powerful houses of Bhaga and Malwa, 
and there are many representatives of the tribe living in the Phulkian 
States. The ruling houses of Patiala, Nablia and Paridkot are allied by 
u marriage to the Man Jats. 

Lada, the founder of the Mughal Cliak family, left Delhi in the 
year of a great draught and famine, and settled in the country near 
Gujranwala, where he founded the little village of Man, and was made 
headman over a circle of twenty-two villages. This office of Chaudhri 
remained in the family for many generations, till the decline of the 
Muhammadan power. Nika, the fourth in descent from Lada, founded 
the village of Nika Man ; but this soon passed out of his hands on 
account of a failure to meet the Government demand, and Mir Hamza, 
Governor of Emanabad, gave it to his brother Mirza Kila, who destroyed 
it and built hard by a new village which he called Mughal Chak. This 
village the Man family purchased later from the descendants of Mirza 
Kila, arid here they now reside. Sarja Singh is said to have been a 
follower of Sardar Charat Singh Sukarchakia; but little is known about 
him. He died in 1763 leaving four sons, Jai Singh, Mana Singh, 
Nar Singh and Pahar Singh. 

Paliar Singh, though the youngest of the brothers, will be more 
conveniently treated of first, as he was the most distinguished ; and it 
was in a great measure through his assistance that his brothers rose in 
the world. He entered Charat Singh's service as a trooper, but soon 
distinguished himself for energy and courage; obtained a grant of the 




four villages, Jokian, Kalar, Sal and Takuan, worth Rs. 3,377, and 
assumed the title of Sardar. Under Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia 
his influence steadily increased, and he obtained Rs. 11,000 of additional 
jagfvrs near Ramnagar. He showed great gallantry in the many 
campaigns against the Chatas, and under Ranjit Singh he served at 
Attock, Besa and elsewhere. At the time of his death, in 1813; his 
jagirs amounted to upwards of two lakhs of rupees, subject to service 
of.five hundred horse, two guns and seven zamburas or camel swivels. 

Pahar Singh left one son, Hari Singh, a minor, and Sardar Hukma 
Singh Chimni was appointed his guardian. Rs. 47,000 of his father's 
jagirs were released to him, subject to the service of one hundred and 
twenty-five horse ; and when he became old enough to enter the army 
he was placed under Misra Diwan Ohand, with whom he served at 
Bannu and Multan. He died of paralysis in 1821, being only twenty- 
two years of age. His two sons, Jagat Singh and Partab Singh, were 
at their father's death infants, and the jagirs were consequently resumed 
with the exception of Rs. 5,200, subject to the service of thirteen horse¬ 
men. In 1843 Jagat Singh was appointed orderly officer of Raja Hira 
Singh, and Partab Singh was made commandant in the Miwiwala 
regiment. Under the Darbar, Jagat Singh was colonel of a cavalry 
regiment which formed part of Maharaja Dalip Singh's body-guard, and 
during the disturbances of 1848-49 he with his troops remained faithful 
to Government. 

Jagat Singh died in 1860 leaving two sons, Nihal Singh and 
Narayan Singh, aged, respectively, twenty-two and thirteen years at 
the time of his death. Jagat Singh was in the enjoyment of jagirs 
worth Rs. 4,000. Of these a portion was resumed; and bis sons held in 
perpetuity Rs. 1,079, being the maiczci of kalar and a share of Mughal 
Chak in the Gujranwala district. Sardar Nihal Singh met with his 
death under melancholy circumstances in 1889. He was murdered out 
of revenge for having been instrumental in getting a man of bad char¬ 
acter placed under security by the District Magistrate. The surety was 
called upon to pay the amount for which he had become responsible; 
and attributing his evil fortune to the Sardar, murdered him almost 
within sight of his own village of Jokian, and then proceeded to the 
S:in.br ? ; s house and murdered his innocent wife also. Nihal Singh's 
b mimr Naravan Singh, who was a Divisional Darbari, died in 1893 and 
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the jagir, worth about Rs. 900, is now held jointly by his sons, Balwant 
Singh and Harbans Singh. 

Nar Singli was a Misaldar of the Sukarchakia confederacy, and 
fought under Mahan Singh at Manchar and Akalgarh. He died young, 
and his three sons received allowances to the amount of Rs. 8,500 out 
of his jagirs. When Ratan Singh, the second son, grew up he was 
made adjutant in the Miwiwala regiment, and received estates in 
Grujranwala and Gurdaspur to the value of Rs. 1,200. He accompanied 
Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa to Kashmir, and was in 1820 very severely 
wounded at Mangli in the Kashmir hills, where Hari Singh was reduc¬ 
ing a strong fort defended by the mountaineers. For his services on 
this occasion he received a grant of land in Gujranwala and the com¬ 
mand of a regiment. His brother Baghel Singh about this time was 
made adjutant in Dhonkal Singles regiment. Under Maharaja Kharak 
Singh, Ratan Singh was sent with the force of Sardar Sham Singh to 
Kulu and Mandi, where he was engaged for nearly two years in reducing 
the hill tribes to obedience. He was created a General by Sardar 
Jawaliir Singh, and Kila Desa Singh and Naushahra were given him in 
jagir. Baghel Singh was in 1845 made commandant in his old regi¬ 
ment. Ratan Singh fought throughout the Sutlej campaign, and soon 
after its close he was reduced to the rank of colonel, and his jagirs were 
reduced to Rs. 5,000 with Rs. 1,000, free of service. He was serving at 
Peshawar in October 1848, when the troops there mutinied. Major 
G. Lawrence spoke well of him, and he appears to have done his best 
to bring the mutineers to a sense of their duty, till the tide of rebellion 
became so strong that he was himself carried away by it. His soil Sant 
Singh, then thirty years old, also joined the rebels and fought through¬ 
out the campaign of 1848-49. Baghel Singh, who accompanied 
Edwardes to Multan, stood iirrn; but died early in 1849 at Hanad in the 
Dera Ismail Khan district. After annexation the jagirs of Ratan Singh 
were resumed; but he received a pension of Rs. 1,080, which lapsed at 
his death in 1857. Sant Singh Avas in receipt of a pension of Rs. 72, 
and also held a share in manza Mughal Ghak. He died in 1897. Gulab 
Singh, third son of Ratan Singh, was a convert to Muhammadanism and 
was disowned by his family. He died in 1905. 

Jai Singh married his daughter Mai Man to Mahan Singh Sukai^ 
chakia ; and although this lady bore no childi’en, yet the alliance very 
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materially helped to build up the family fortunes. Under Ranjit Singh 
the family was very powerful, and at one time there were no less than 
twenty-two members of it holding military appointments of trust and 
honour. Sardar Jai Singh died young, but his sons were confirmed in 
possession of their father's estates. Mehr Singh, the second son, was 
killed in Kashmir in 1814, but Jodh Singh accompanied the Maharaja 
on many of his campaigns. At the rebellion of 1848-49 Jodh Singh, who 
was a colonel with jagirs worth Rs. 7,550, joined the rebels with his 
nephew Jamiat Singh, but returned to Lahore before the end of the 
campaign. The jagirs of this branch of the family were resumed after 
annexation. Jodh Singh was allowed a pension of Rs. 720, which he 
held until his death in 1874. 

Fateh Singh, son of Sardar Uiwan Sing’h, was originally one of 

Ranjit Singh’s orderlies. He was made adjutant of artillery, and under 

Sardar Jawahir Singh commandant. After the Sutlej campaign Raja 

Lai Singh appointed him commandant in his cousin Budh Singh’s 

regiment on Rs. 1,800 a month. He was with his cousin during the 

disturbances of 1848, and joined Captain Nicholson at the same time 

with him. One-third of his salary of Rs. 1,800 was granted to him for 

life. In 1862 he was appointed Honorary Magistrate at Gujranwala. 

He died in 188/ and his brother Jamiat Singh became the representative 

of this branch of the family. He was a Provincial Darbari, a Zaildar of 

his circle and a member of the Gujranwala Municipal Committee. His 

income from land and pension amounted to about Rs. 2,600 per annum. 

Of his three sons, Kirpal Singh began life in Probyn’s Horse, went 

through a course of engineering at Rurki, and was appointed an Overseer 

in the Irrigation Branch of the Public Works. He served the Kapurthala 

State for seven years as an Assistant Engineer, and was employed 

on the Patiala-Bhatinda Railway. He has managed to acquire 

considerable wealth, and has invested, in about 18,000 ghumaos of land, 

which bring him some Rs. 50,000 per annum. He is a Divisional 

Darbari and a Zaildar of Mananwala in the Gujranwala district. As its 

wealthiest and most, influential member, he may be regarded as the 

present head of the family. His son Manga! Singh is a Naib-tahsildar in 

Jajmrt Siogi's second son, Gopol Singh, was a Deputy Inspector 

*» Xhe tkrd ’ «“«* Sin e h > served os . Dafadar in the 11th 

Bengal Lancers. 
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Of Sardar Fateli Singh’s four sons, the eldest, Jwala Singh was 
killed in the Mutiny. Basant Singh, the second son, was Zaildar of 
Mughal Chak, Lambardar of Man, a member of the Gujranwala District 
Board, and a Provincial Darbari: He served in the Police for some 
years and died in 1905. Hira Singh, third son, began life in the Police, 
and then joined the 16th Bengal Cavalry where he rose to be Risaldar- 
Major and eventually retired on a pension. The fourth son, Sardar 
Richpal Singh, was Risaldar-Major of the 13th Bengal Cavalry, and 
did good service, having been with his regiment throughout the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882. Hira Singh and Richpal Singh each own about 
3,000 ghumaos of land in Mananwala. 


Anup Singh, the eldest son of Jodh Singh, entered the 1st Sikh 
Irregular Cavalry, afterwards known as ProbyiTs Horse, when it was 
first raised in August 1857, under the orders of Sir John Lawrence. 
After the fall of Delhi, Anup Singh accompanied the regiment to Oudh, 
and was present at the capture of Lucknow in March 1858. He served 
through the whole of the Baiswara campaign in the hot weather of 
1858, and m the spring of 1859 in the Trans-Gogra campaign. Where 
. fche fi gkting was the sharpest the 1st Sikhs were always to be found; 

and among many brave men Anup Singh distinguished himself for his 
cool and determined courage. During the Hindustan campaign he was 
four times wounded, and had three horses wounded under him. In 
January 1860 he volunteered for China with his regiment, and served 
with great credit throughout the campaign. He was again wounded, 
and his horse Avas again wounded under him. 


Oil another occasion, when the regiment was engaged with the 
Buners at Ambeyla on the North-West Frontier, Anup Singh particu¬ 
larly distinguished himself, and was very severely wounded in single 
combat with one of the enemy. He twice received the Order of Merit 
for bravery in the field, and was granted a jagir of Rs. 500 per annum. 
The services of Anup Singh deserve especial notice. He was one of 
the finest native officers in the army, of undoubted loyalty, of conspicu¬ 
ous bravery and a worthy representative of the old and gallant family 
to winch he belongs. Ho died in 1885, leaving no sons. Gurbakhsh 
Smgh, Ins younger brother, was allowed by the Commander-in-Chief, in 
compliment to Anup Singh, to enter his brother’s regiment when only 
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ten years of age. Gurbakhsh Singli retired on a pension. He was a 
Zaildar of Karial, Ala Lambardar of Mughal Chak and a Provincial 
Darbari. He died in 1889, and his son Mangal Singh has succeeded to 
his uncle Anup Singh’s jagiv. Sardar Mangal Singh is now Zaildar of 
Mughal Chak and an Honorary Magistrate. His income from private 
property amounts to some Es. 15,000 yearly, and he is a Divisional Darbari. 

Slier Singh’s second son, Ganda Singh, was killed in the Mutiny 
while serving in Probyn’s Horse. One of his sons, Bahadur Singh, is in 
his father’s old regiment; the other, Sundar Singh,' is in the Burmah 
Police. 

Gurdit Singh, eldest son of Sher Singh, also enlisted in Probyn’s 
Horse in 1857, and served with the corps till its return from China in 
1861. He then took his discharge, and has since lived at Gujranwala. 

Mana Singh, like his other brothers, was a subordinate chief in 
the following of Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, from whom he received 
the estates of Pindori Kalan, Pindori Khurd and others. On his death 
in 1807, his eldest son, Sada Singh; succeeded to all his jagirs and to 
the command of the contingent. This young man distinguished himself 
in the Kashmir campaign, where he was four times wounded, and * 
received for his services a .share in the Manawar ilaka, worth Rs. 12,000. 
Sada Singh died childless, and Manawar, with other of his jagirs y was 
resumed; but his brother Amir Singh, the handsomest man in the 
Khalsa army, was made a General, and large estates were granted to 
him. The third son, Sham Singh, was created a * colonel on Rs. 5,000 
per annum, and Hukam Singh a commandant. In 1840 Amir Singh 
died without issue, and his jagir of Rs. 11,000 was assigned to his 
brother Budh Singh with the rank of General. Amir Singh’s corps, 
consisting of four infantry regiments, one cavalry regiment and two - 
troops of artillery, was also placed under his command. Budh Singh, who 
was Maria Singh’s youngest son, had at this time been twenty-four 
years in the Sikh army. He had first entered it in 1816 as an orderly 
of the Maharaja on Rs. 8,800 per annum, and this post he had held for 
five years. He had then, on his brother Sada Singh’s death, received 
command of thirty horsemen, with a jagir of Rs. 17,000, and after this 
had been commandant and colonel in General Court’s Brigade on Rs. 4,015. 
Under Maharaja Sher Singh his emoluments were reduced; for he was 
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brother-in-law of Sardar Atar Singh Sindlianwalia, and Sher Singh’s 
policy at the commencement of his reign was to destroy the power of 
the Sindlianwalia house. 


Budh Singh served throughout the Sutlej campaign, and shortly 
after its close he was reduced to the rank of a colonel in the Man 
battalion and sent with Sher Singh’s brigade to assist Maharaja Grulab 
Singh in subduing the rebellion in the Hazara hills. He behaved 
admirably on this occasion, and in 1847 was of great service to Major 
Nicholson at Grandgarh, and later in the year to Major Abbott in the 
Dnund mountains, where ho and his men encamped in the snow 
for many days without a murmur. When the Multan rebellion broke 
out, Budh Singh was stationed, at Hasan Abdal with his corps. 
Every effort was made by the insurgents to seduce him, by false 
accounts of the confiscation of his jagirs, by promises and by threats, 
but he stood firm; and when his men, in spite of all efforts, went over 
to Sardar Chatar Singh, he left them and joined Nicholson with only 
his horse and his sword. He fought gallantly under that officer against 
the rebels in the Margala Pass, where he was severely wounded in the 
head, and it was found necessary to send him to Peshawar, where he 
was afterwards captured by the Sikhs and kept under arrest until the 
battle of G-ujrat, when he regained his freedom. Budh Singh was almost 
the only Sikh leader who remained sincerely on the side of the British 
at that critical time. There were some able men who stood by the 
British because they saw that they would eventually win; there were 
others who were faithful through hatred to the'house of Atari. But 
Budh Singh’s honesty did not depend upon political calculations. The 
Punjab proverb says, “ The Man Sardars are gallant, handsome and 
true ; and Budh Singh upheld the fame of his house. He was idolized 
by the army, and the estimation in which he was held is seen by the 
efforts made by the rebels to induce him to join them. But though his 
friends and relations were in the rebel ranks, though by loyalty he 
risked his life, his fortune and his reputation, yet he remained faithful 
to the end. 


On the return of peace his jagirs, amounting to Rs. 6,340, were 
confirmed to him for life, and Rs. 1,040 were released to his male heirs 
in perpetuity. Rai Man Singh, son of this loyal old chief, who died in 
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1856, lives at Manawala in the Raya tahsil of Sialkot. His jagirs yield 
about Rs. 1,200 per annum and he owns about 1,000 ghumaos of land in 
Sialkot and Gujranwala, where his brother Man Singh and his nephew 
Ujagar Singh also each own an equal amount of land. His son Harnam 
Singh is an Honorary Magistrate in Mananwala. 


Sham Singh, brother of Budh Singh, died in 1843, leaving one son, 
Lehna Singh, who succeeded to the command of his father’s regiment. 
He joined the rebels in 18 18, and his jagirs were consequently resumed. 
After annexation he was, however, given a direct commission as 
Rossaidar in the 3rd Punjab Cavalry and later on was promoted to Risal- 
dar. He died in 1880 during the Afghan War. One of his sons, 
Sheo Deo Singh, became a Ressaidar in his father’s regiment and retired 
on a pension in 1898. He is a Lambardar in Mananwala and he and his 
brother Suklia Singh are joint owners of about four thousand acres of 
culturable land in G-ujranwala, yielding an income of about Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. His son Gurbachan Singh is a Dafadar in a Cavalry Regiment. 

Some account may here be given of that branch of the Man tribe 
which produced Sardar Kalian Singh of Multan celebrity, and his 
brother Bhag Singh, who are mentioned at the beginning of this history. 
The pedigree of this branch, of which Sardar Bahadur Dayal Singh is the 
present chief representative, is as follows :— 


Bhup Singh. 


HUKM SINGH. 

1 


Gulab Singh. Kahan Singh Khazan Singh. 

(died 1848). j 

| Atar Singh 

Wasawa Singh (died 1876). 

(died 1848\ 


Bhag Singh 
(died 1866). 


--^ 

Jawahir Singh Two other sons, 
(died 1857). 


Partap Singh 
(died 1886). 

I . 

Two generations. 


_ r ~" 

~i i- 

Gopal Smgh Lai Singh 

(died 1895). (died 1898). 

Two generations. 


Narayan Singh. 


1 

Narendra Singh. 


J 


S. B. Dayal Singh 
(born 1859). 

Kartar Singh 
(bom 1887). 


1 son. 


Two sons. 
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Iliey had settled at Sarhala in Hoshiarpur, where they huilt for 
themselves a strong fort and owned many of the surrounding villages 
Kalian Singh was appointed Commandant of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
bodyguard at a comparatively early age, and this post was subsequently 
held b> his younger brother Bhag Singh, and later by his nephews 
Atar Singh, Bhup Singh and Partap Singh. This fact shows the high 
esteem m which the family was held by the Maharaja, who often used to 
say that the Man Sardars were his " Wari ha Tewar,” i.e., his best 
suit of clothes. Kalian Singh ultimately became a general and Bhag 
Singh and Atar Singh Colonels in the Khalsa army. 

In 1846 Kahan Singh was sent at the head of an expedition against 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, the rebellious Governor of Kashmir. He succeeded 
m bringing Imam-ud-din a prisoner to Lahore without having to fire a 
single shot. In the following year Sardar Kalian Singh was appointed 
by the Darbar on the recommendation of the Resident, Major Henry Law¬ 
rence, to the judgeship of Lahore, as successor to Sardar Ranjodh Singh, 
Majitliia, who was suspected of treachery* 

In April 1848 Sardar Kahan Singh was selected for the post of 
Nazim of Multan in succession to Mul Raj, who had tendered his resig¬ 
nation to the Darbar. He accompanied Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieu¬ 
tenant Anderson to Multan, with an escort of 2,000 Sikhs and Gurkha 
Infantry, 700 Cavalry and 6 guns. After the treacherous attack on the 
British Officers by Mul Raj’s soldiers, and when the little force was 
besiegedjn the Idgah, the entire escort deserted to Mul Raj. Only 
Sardar Kahan Singh, with eight or ten trusty horsemen, remained with 
the wounded Englishmen. When, on the evening of April 20th, 
the Idgah was rushed by the mob, the British officers were murdered 
and Sardar Kahan Singh made prisoner. Diwan Mul Raj offered 
Kahan Singh every inducement to come over to his side, hoping that he 
would bring with him the powerful forces of the Man family. But the 
Sardar steadfastly refused and in consequence suffered many hardships 
and indignities. He was killed by the fall of a mosque ‘ during the 
bombardment .of the city by the British. With him died his only son 
Wasawa Singh, who though but a child had shared his father’s capture 
and imprisonment. When the city was captured, Kalian Singh’s body 
was found in fetters. 
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Sardar Bhag Singh, younger brother of Kahan Singh, was Colonel 
of the Sher regiment and saw much service. During the Mutiny he 
was of considerable assistance to the British, as were his nephews 
Jawahir Singh and Atar Singh. The former was killed in action m 
1857, but Atar Singh survived till 1876. After the Mutiny he entered 
the police, in which he ultimately reached the rank of Inspector. He 
and his cousin, Lai Singh, who was also an Inspector of Police, both 
married nieces of RanPRandevi, widow of Maharaja Sher Singh. 

Sardar Dayal Singh is the only surviving son of Bhag Singh. 
He is a Deputy Collector in the Punjab Irrigation Department, which he 
entered in 1880. In this capacity he has done excellent work and has 
received the approbation of a series of superior officers. He has been 
granted the title of Sardar Bahadur in recognition of his services, 
and has also been given a personal seat in Provincial Darbars. He 
has lately been selected for the important post of President of the Council 
of Regency in Faridkot State. The Sardar resides at Man Sendhwal in 
the Batala tahsil of the Gurdaspur district. His only son, Kartar Singh, 
is married to the daughter of Sardar Hazura Singh, Rajnamia, maternal 
uncle of the Raja of Jind. His nephew Sundar Singh, son of Partab 
Singh, is Zaildar of Man Sendhwal. 

. The sons of Hukm Singh enjoyed jagirs of the value of Rs. 33,000 
per annum, granted by the Sikh Government, situated in the Gurdaspur, 
Amritsar and Lahore districts. These were resumed at annexation but 
life pensions, aggregating Rs. 3,440 per annum, were granted to various 
members of the family. These have gradually decreased as the various 
recipients died, and the total annual amount of pensions is now about 
Rs. 500. 
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LALA GANDA MAL OF SODHRA. 



DIANAT RAI. 


Gutu Mai. 

I 

Ram Kaur. 


Diwan Dhanpat Rai. 


r 


Hukam Chand 
(born 1828). 


Mohkam Chand 
(died 1001). 

Mulk Raj 
(born 1884). 




Diwan Ranpat Rai 
(died 1856). 


Kishan Cliand 
(died 1905). 

_J 


Hari Chand 
(born I860). 

Three sons. 


1 

Narayan Das 
(died 1848). 

Bishan Das 
(died 1883). 




Lala Ganda Mal 
(born 1845). 


dRanda Mal 
(died 1892). 

Two generations. 


Brij Lai 
(born 1868) 

( _ 


Gyan Chand 
(born 1871). 


Wazir Chand 
(born 1880). 


Bihari Lai 
(born 1883). 


Kunj Bihari Lai 
(died 18S9>. 


Gauri Shankar 
(born 1883). 


Hans Raj 
(bom 1895). 


1 

Harbans Raj 
(bom 1905). 


Dianat Rai entered the service of Nadir Shah, conqueror of Kabul 
and Delhi. During the following reign of Alnnad Shah, his son Gutu 
Mal, not obtaining any employment in Kabul, determined to seek his 
fortune in the Punjab, where he settled in the village of Bhera in the 
Shalipur district. Sardar Gujar Singh Bhangi was at that time owner 
of most of the neighbouring country, and to him Gutu Mal offered 
his services. He remained with Gujar Singh and Sahib Singh till his 
death, acting as Diwan, and regulating the civil affairs of the large 
tract over which these chiefs ruled. His son Ram Kaur succeeded him 
in his office, which he held until Ranjit Singh, in 1810, took possession 
of Sahib Singh's estates. Ram Kaur was growing too old for work, 
but he obtained places at Lahore for his three sons. Diwan Dhanpat 
Rai, who was the eldest of the brothers, received Majitha, Jagdoo and 
other villages in jagir, which in 1814 were exchanged for the ilaka of 
Sodhra, worth Rs. 21,000, from tho territories of his old master Sahib 
Singh. Ho Vr as then placed in charge of the Manjlia, where he remained 
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some years. Later, lie received tlie ilaka of Shuwala, worth Rs. 10,000, 
in jagir, and was made Commander of Prince Khark Singh’s force, 
which office he held for above a year, being succeeded by Bhaia Ram 
Singh. The brothers did good service with their contingent at Multan, 
Mankera and Kashmir, and after each campaign received an enhance¬ 
ment of their jagirs. In 1831, at Diwan Dhanpat Rai’s death, the jagirs 
of the family amounted to Rs. 43,500. -These were resumed, with the 
exception .of Sodhra,- held subject to the service of seventy-eight horse¬ 
men. Diwan Ranpat Rai and Narayan Das were then sent to Kangra 
and Nurpur to collect the revenue due from the Kardars of those dis¬ 
tricts. In 1842 Raja G-ulab Singh, who had charge of Gujrat, took 
from the family lands about Beli to the value of Rs. 5,000; and on 
Sardar Lehna Singh representing the case to Maharaja Slier Singh the 
contingent was reduced by twenty men, and in 1846 Raja Lai Singh 
struck off eight more. 

During the war of 1848-49 the contingent of Diwan Ranpat Rai 
was employed under Lala Gumani Lai, Adalati of the Manjha, in 
preserving the peace of all the district round about the city of Amritsar. 
Narayan Das died just before the outbreak of hostilities in 1848. On 
annexation the personal jagir of Diwan Ranpat Rai, Rs. 2,000, was 
maintained for life, half descending to his two sons. Mussammat Sukhan, 
the widow of Diwan Dhanpat Rai, was granted a personal allowance of 
Rs. 1,000, but she died soon afterwards, in 1851. Hukam Chand and 
Kishan Chand received Rs. 600 and Rs. 400, respectively, and the sum 
of Rs. 1,000 was continued for life to Bishan Das, the only son of the 
youngest of- the three brothers. Diwan Ranpat Rai died in 1856. 
Hukam Chand and Kishan Chand took up their residence in Sodhra 
where the latter died in 1905, his son Mohkam Chand having pre¬ 
deceased him in 1901. Mohkam Chand’s widow draws a pension of 
Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Diwan Bishan Das died childless in 1883, and his life pension of 
Rs. 1,000 lapsed. He acted as Honorary Magistrate of Wazirabad 
for over ten years. 


The present head of the family is Lala Ganda Mai, son of the late 
Diwan Ranpat Rai. He is a Divisional Darbari and was a Tahsildar but 
has retired. He enjoys a family pension for life of Rs. 500 per annum. 
His brother Jhauda Mai was in receipt of a similar allowance until 
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his death in 1892. Lala Ganda Mai and his brother's heirs are joint 
owners of about 375 ghumaos of land at Sainwala in the Sialkot district, 
and 3 ghumaos in Sodhra, Lala G anda Mai having a half share and 
Jhanda Mai's family the other half. Of Lala Ganda Mai's family, Wazir 
Chand is a Naib-tahsildar, Gyan Chand is a Kanungo in the Karnal Settle¬ 
ment and his grandson Gauri Shankar is a Sub-Inspector of Police at 
Kangra. The family is not now of much importance. They are Brah¬ 
mans, and have their home at Sodhra in the Gujranwala district. 
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SUEO DAYAL. 


_________ * --j-—-^ 

Shankar Maya Das. Kanhaya Lai. Jawahir Ram Narayan. Sham Das. Trikota Sahai. Gohind 

Mai. ' tJtvucu. 


Da3 
(died 1832). 


Ganesh Das. 
Pritam Das. 


Joti Ram. 




r 


Ratan Chand 
(died 1857). 


Thakur Das 
(died 1883). 


Narinjai\ Das 
(born 184G). 

Fakir Chand 


Manohar Lal 
(bobn 1848). 


f 


(died 1903). Alma Ram 
| (bom 1901 ). 
Hans Raj. 


—i 

Sant Ram 
(born 1903). 


"I 

Nand Gopal. 

i 

Bhagwan Das 
(died 1884). 


Badri Das 
(bom 1875). 

A son. 


U akumat Rai 
(bom 1877). 


Karam Chand 
(died 1904). 


Kishan Gopal 
(bom 1861). 


Sikandar Lal 
(born 1866). 

I 


-1 

Amin Chand 
(died 1883). 




Dhanpat Rai. Kul Bhushan. Hari Chand. Hari Gopal. Rajend'ra Lal. 


r 


"i 


Madan Gopal. 
(bom 1905). 


Joti Rani 
(died 1881). 


Ranpat Rai 
(dead). 

Tara Chand 
(died 1874). 


Ganpat Rai 
(died 1870). 


Devi Das 
(dead). 


Sudh Das 
(born 1835). 


Brij^Lal 
(born 1860). 


Sundar Das 
(born 1863). 


About the year 1635, during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
Baba Haria Ram settled at Wazirabad, which had lately been re-built 
by Wazir Khan, tbe Imperial Governor, who gave it his own name. 
Ilaria Ram served tbe Governor for many years, and when bis sons 
w U p to manhood abandoned worldly affairs and founded a sect of 

*]$otv .—la former editions this family appeared under the Lahore district, 


































)wn, still extant and known by the name of Harmilapi .* 

The first of his descendants to take service with the Sikhs was 
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Kishan Kaur, who was a follower of Sardar G-urbakhsh Singh 


Wazirabadia, the friend and ally of Sardar Charat Singh; and Sheo 
Dayal, son of Kishan Kaur, entered the employ of the Sukarchakia 


chief. The revenue arrangements of tlie Sikhs were rude enough in 
these early days; and regarding Sheo Dayahs management of the 


Sukarchakia jagirs there is nothing to record. When Ranjit Singh 
conquered the Dhani country, he made Sheo Dayal the manager, and 
gave him an estate at Nurpur, subject to service. • When an old man, 
Sheo Dayal introduced his sons Shankar Das and Kanhaya Lai at Court, 
and retired to Wazirabad, where he died. The brothers were placed 
under Prince Kharak Singh; Shankar Das for some time managing 
his jagirs , while Kanhaya Lai was made Tahsildar or Kardar of Sahiwal, 
pait of the estate of the Prince. "When Diwan Moti Ram was appointed 
Governor of Kashmir, Shankar Das was sent as head of the Financial 
office under him.; and during Moti Ram’s second tenure of office 


Kanhaya Lai occupied the same post as his brother had done during 
the first. 


Shankar Das died in 1832. When the salt mines of Pind Dadan 
Khan were made over to Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, Kanhaya Lai 
was appointed manager under him and held the post till 1834; and 
he and his eldest son Ratan Chand received a cash allowance of Rs. 
2,000 from the salt revenue till annexation. Ratan Chand was a Darbar 
munshi from 1831 to 1849. He was, with his brother Thakur Das, 
in favour at Court, and received jagirs which in 1850 amounted to Rs. 
10,302. He was, when quite a youth, appointed to the charge of the 
Maharaja’s Private Seal,+ and held the office with its emoluments for 
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several years. He was afterwards made Commandant in tlie Ghorchara 
Khas, and Thakur Das took his place for a short time as Keeper of the 
Seal. The latter, when Nao Nilial Singh was in power, was appointed 
manager of Dhanni, Kalar Kahar and Eupowal on a salary of Es. 4,320 
per annum. During the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh the brothers held 
various offices at Lahore; and Eatan Chand became a man of considerable 
influence. He was fined Es. 40,000 by Pandit Jala in 1844; but this was 
remitted through the intercession of Bhai Earn Singh. He accompanied 
Eaja Lai Singh to Jammu in February 1845, and was with the party 
of Sardar Fateh Singh Man when that chief, with Wazir Bachna, was 
assassinated by Eaja Gulab Singh at Jammu; and he was himself detained 
for some days as a hostage for the conduct of the army. 


During 1848-49 the action of Eatan Chand was somewhat doubtful, 
and his jagirs were resumed, with the exception of two gardens, one 
at Lahore and the other at Wazirabad, upon which he had expended 
much money. These were released in perpetuity ; and he also received 
a life pension of Es. 3,600. Gobind Sahai, his uncle, and Joti Earn and 
Ganga Earn, his cousins, received each a pension of Es. 100, and Ganesh 
Das Es. 375. Thakur Das received a pension of Es. 360. He died in 
1883 leaving four sons. Karam Chand, the eldest, was for a short 
period employed as. a Munsarim in the Peshawar Settlement. He died 
in 1904, leaving three sons, the eldest of whom Dhanpat Eaiisa Naib- 
taksildar in Jammu State. His uncle, Kishan Gopal, is a Tahsildar in 
the Jhelurn district, and with his brother, Sikandar Lai, own upwards of a 
thousand ghumaos of land, and some house-property in Wazirabad. 
Sikandar Lai is Vice-President of the Wazirabad Municipal Committee. 


Nand Gopal, the youngest brother of Eatan Chand, was taken into 
Government service as a Darbar munski in 1840, and in 1845 was made 
paymaster of the force of Sardar Kahan Singh Koharia, brother-in-law of 
Eaja Lai Singh, with the service jagirs of Pathanwali, Thata and 
Chakmobarik, worth Es. 2,o20. He accompanied the force under Eaja 
Sher Singh Atariwala to Multan in 1848, and was believed to have joined 
the rebels ; but himself stated that his loyalty to his Government caused 
him to be seized and imprisoned by Sher Singh, and that he was only 
released through the influence of Diwan Hakim Eai, whose brother/ 
Mutsadi Mai, his sister had married. It is certain that Hand Gopal 
came in before the final battle of Gujrat, and his excuses were accepted. 
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After annexation he was in Governmant service, first as Kotwal at 
Gujranwala and Sialkot, then as Tahsildar of Wazirabad and Moga, 
successively. He was made Court Inspector of Police in 1861. His 
grandsons, Badri Das and Hakumat Rai, own about a thousand ghumao* 
of land in addition to considerable house-property in Wazirabad, Gujran- 
wala and Lahore. Badri Das is a Naib-tahsildar in Jammu State, and 
Hakumat Rai, after a course of study in England, passed into the Indian 
Medical Service in 1907. 

Ratan Chand died in 1857 leaving two sons, Manohar -Lai and 
Niranjan Das. They enjoy in perpetuity a muafi grant of the value of 
Rs. 86 per annum, consisting of a garden and well in the Lahore tahsil, 
and they are joint owners of one hundred and ten ghumaos of land in 
tahsil Wazirabad, Gujranwala. Manohar Lai is, in addition, sole 
proprietor of one hundred and sixty-five ghumaos in mauza Haripur, 
Wazirabad. He took service in 1872 as Naib-tahsildar, and retired as 
Tahsildar a few years ago. He is a Divisional Darbari of the Gujranwala 


district, 
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LALA KIRPA RAM, KAPUR, OF HAFIZABAD. 


LACHI RAM. 

Sant Ram (died 1740). 
I 

Jita Ram (died 1812). 


Jatha Singh. 


H ari Singh. 


Ganda Mai 
(died 1836). 


f 


r 


Hnshnak Rai 
(died 1845). 


I 


Gurdit Singh 
(died 1834). 


Ram Rakha Mai 
(died 1883). 


—1 
Ram Rang 
(died 1870). 


Thakur Das 
(died 1858). 


> 


r 


IJar Bhagwan 
-died 1887;. 


Bishan Das 
(died 1904) 


Atma Ram 
(died 1877). 


Ram^Dayal 
(died 1904). 


Three generations. 


r 


r 

Sain Das 
(born 1831). 


Mathura Das 
(died 1905). 
i 

Hardayal Singh 
(died 1896). 


Niranjan Das 
died 1887). 


Arur Chand 
(born 1888). 




r 

Sri Nath 
(born 1853). 


7| 


Raghunandan Das 
(born 1857). 


I 


r 


Darbans Singh 
(born 1873). 


Sri Gopal Maharaj Kishan 
(born 1885). (born 1878). 


— 

Kashi Ram 
(born 1882). 


Karsingh Das 
(born 1894). 


r 


r 


General Uarsukh Rai 
(died 1867). 


1 

Ram Das 
(died 1883). 


f 


Jiwan Das 
(died 1887). 


^ Two 

La la Kirpa Ham generations 
(born 1865). 


Bari Kishan 
(born 1886). 
I 

Ram Nath 
(born 1903). 
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Laclii Rain, a respectable Khatri of the Kapur tribe, left Lahore 
about the year 1740 for Hafizabad, where he married and settled, and 
where his descendants have since resided. The first of the family to 
take service under the Sikh Government was Gurdit Singh, who entered 
the cavalry under Prince Kharak Singh on a salary of Rs. 2,000 per 
annum. He married a daughter of Lala Nanak Chand, elder brother of 
Diwan Sawan Mai, Nazim of Multan, and had two sons, one of whom 
was Harsukh Rai. His brothers were not men of any note. 

Ram Rang married the daughter of Lala Gurmukh Rai, another 
brother of Diwan Sawan Mai, and served under his kinsman as Kardar , 
and afterwards as commandant at Dera Ghazi Khan on a salary; of 
Rs. 1,800 per annum. Ram Raklia Mai, who died in 1888, was also a 
Kardar under Sawan Mai. 


Harsukh Rai went to Multan in 1838, and was made Adalati or 
Judge by the Diwan, and soon afterwards received a military appoint¬ 
ment. But he only remained there for two years, when, failing to obtain 
leave of absence, he threw up his appointment in disgust and came to 
Lahore. In 1836, through the favour of Raja Dhian Singh, he 
obtained a lucrative post about the Court, which he held till 1839, when 
he was sent to Multan in charge of the salt customs : but this appoint¬ 
ment he only held four months. Maharaja Slier Singh made him 
Kardar of Shekliupura on a salary of Rs. 1,800 per annum; but he fell 
into disgrace with his patron, Raja Dhian Singh, whose influence wa*s 
used to procure his dismissal in 1841. He was then appointed Kardar 
of Haweli, near Pakpattan, but his administration was very unpopular. 
He made Sardar Jawaliir Singh, the Minister, his enemy by his intrigues 
with Prince Pashaura Singh, who after the death of bis brother in July 
1843 had fled to Ludhiana; and Harsukh Rai was not only dismissed 
from his employment, but his jqgirs and property were confiscated. 

When Raja Lai Singh rose to power, Harsukh Rai again came into 
favour; he was created General, and received command of the brigade 
which Lai Singh had begun to form in the hope that it, being his own 
creation, would stand by him in any now revolution. He was also made 
Kardar at Patti, at the south-western extremity of the Lahore district, in¬ 
spite of the opposition of His enemies at Court, who asserted that if the 
ruin of any place was desired it wa3 sufficient to send Harsukh Rai there. 
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But the General, though by no means scrupulous, was energetic and a 
good officer. His brother Ram Das conducted most of the civil work 
at Patti, while Harsukh Rai remained at Lahore till, at the close of the 
year, Raja Lai Singh fell from power, and his protege fell with him. 
The new brigade, of which only one regiment, the Ram Paltan, had 
been formed, was broken up, and at the same time the General lost the 
Kardarship of Patti. 

Soon after the outbreak at Multan in 1848 Harsukh Rai was again 
sent, by the desire .of Colonel H. Lawrence, to the Manjlia as Kardar on 
Rs. 4,310 per annum. It was a time when energy, resolution and fidelity 
were invaluable, and the Resident thought that Harsukh Rai could be 
depended upon for their exercise. The selection was fully justified by 
the result. With every temptation to disloyalty (for the rebel Governor 
of Multan was his connection, and his own brother was in the hostile 
ranks) Harsukh Rai performed his duty faithfully, and through all 
these troublous days did good and zealous service.. On the annexation 
of the Punjab his jagir, worth Rs. 1,700, was maintained for life, and he 
was made Tahsildar, receiving an exceptional allowance of Rs. 428. 

In 1857 he was stationed at Amritsar, where he was very active, 
pursuing the mutineers of the 26th Native Infantry and raising the 
country against them. For this he received a grant of Rs. 1,000 and an 
increase to his allowance. In 1859 Harsukh Rai was raised to 
the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner. He held the post until 1865, 
When he was obliged by failing eyesight to retire on a pension of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum. He died in 1867. 

Jiwan Das, elder son of Harsukh Rai, died in 1887. Lala Kirpa 
Ram, his second son, enjoys a jagir grant of Rs. 300 per annum, released 
in 1860 to the family in perpetuity. His income is about Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, including Rs. 7,000 from lands and Rs. 1,500 from house-rents 
and a factory at Hafizabad. Lala Kirpa Ram is the senior Divisional 
Darbari of the family, and may, as such, be regarded as its head. 

Lala Ram Dayal, a first cousin of General Harsukh Rai, was 
Lambardar and Zaildar of Hafizabad in the Gujranwala district, a 
member of the District Board and a Divisional Darbari. He held a 
cash inum of Rs. 258, sanctioned in 1873, which lapsed when he died ; 
and he had a miiafi grant valued at Rs. 13(5, sanctioned in 1876 for 
l ito. He had an income in addition of about Rs. 2,500, mainly derived 
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from rents of land in eight villages in the Hafizabad Tahsil. He died 
in'* 1905, and was succeeded by liis eldest son Lala Sain Da9, who 
has retired on pension after serving as Sadar Kanungo and Tahsildar. 
He is a Zaildar , Dainbardar and a Divisional Darbari. His income 
derived from 5-| squares in Lyallpur and the rent of shops and houses 
in Hafizabad, Lyallpur and Gujranwala amounts to about Rs. 7,000 
per annum. His son Lala Sri Nath served as Naib-tahsildar and 
Tahsildar. He is Lamhardar of two villages, a member of the 
Municipality of Hafizabad, and acts as Zaildar in his father’s place. 
His elder son, Harbans Singh, is a Deputy-Inspector of Police, and his 
second son, Sri Gopal, B. A.., is studying in the Law College. Maharaj 
Kishan, son of Raghunandan Das, is an assistant in the Lahore Medical 
College. 


* 


. \ 
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RAI BAHADUR SARDAR AMRIK SINGH, HASSANWALA, 

OF RAMNAGAR. 


IiAM SINGH 
(died 1839). 


Gurmukh Singh 
(died 1851). 


Suk ha Singh 
(died 1850). 


Three generations. Two generations 
(died out). 


A tar Singh 
(died 1870). 


Partab Singh 
(died 1832). 


r 


Sardul Singh Bhag Singh Nihal Singh 

(died 1848). (died 188S). (born 1834). 


Khushhal Singh 


RaiBahadch, Sardar f | | 1 

Amrik. Singh Bharat Singh Jaswant Ishwar Singh Jagat Singh 

(born 1852). (born 1856). Singh (bom 1873). (died 1900). 

| (born 1859). 

Udeparkash Singh __ 

(born 1901) f ) 

(adopted). Udeparkash Singh Balwant Singh 

(bom 1901) (born 1905). 

(adopted by R B. Sardar 
Amrik Singh.) 


Ikbal Singh 
(died 1900). 


r 


Nanak Singh Lai Singh 

(died 1892). (bom 1865). 


Hakim Singh 
(born 1872). 


Narendra Singh 
(bom 1891). 


Basharat Singh 
(born 1882). 


Malik Singh 
(bora 1906). 


Bahadur Singh Ujagar Singh Umar Singh 

(born 1902). (bom 1904). (bom 1906). 


When Ram Singh, who was the son of a Khatri of Hassanwala in 
the Gujranwala district, was quite a boy, he was taken into the household 
of Sardar Oharat Singh Sukarchakia, and when he grew up he rode in 
the chiefs troop. Mahan Singh, son of Charat Singh, was his putrela* 
having been by him initiated into the Sikh faith; and during his short 
life he treated Ram Singli with great consideration and gave him large 
jayvrs. In 1813 he introduced his two elder sons into Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s service; and a few years later the two younger, Atar Singh 

" * The term %>u f rela sojnewhat corresponds to the English word * godson,’ The derivation 

:~ pu tr a son, and rela, another; and expresses the relation which man bears to the person 
who has initiated him into the Sikh faith by the rite of the paiiol. whbh resembles, in a great 
moaaui'e.the Christian rite of baptism, 
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and Partap Singh, received appointments in the Ghorchara Kalan. 
Sardar Ram Singh was a fine old soldier, and with his sons served in 
the campaigns of Kashmir, Multan, Mankera, Peshawar and Bannu. 

In 1824 Sher Singh, eldest son of Gurmukh Singh, was made com¬ 
mandant, and in 1829 his brother (raja Singh entered the Ghorcharas. 
Ram Singh's jagirs were worth about Rs. 20,000. He lived to the 
close of Ranjit Singh's reign, and then, having served grandfather, 
lather and son faithfully and well, died in 1839, aged ninety five years. 

On the death of Ram Singh the larger portion of his jagirs were 
resumed; but his three surviving sons, Gurmukh Singh, Sukha Singh 
and Atar Singh, received jagirs of Rs. 2,200, Rs. 1,500* and 
Rs. 1,000, respectively. On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1848 
most of the family joined the rebels; and Gaja Singh and Sardul Singh 
fell at Chilianwala. The jagirs were consequently resumed. Sukha 
Singh does not appear to have joined the rebellion. He was at the 
time a cripple and unable to move from his bed, and his jagir would 
have been released had not his death occurred in 1850. 

In 1857 Bhag Singh, son of Atar Singh, was taken into 

Government employ as Jamadar and was sent down country, where he 
did good service until the reduction of the army at the close of the 
campaign. He met with his death in 1888 while affording assistance, 
in his position as Zaildar, to the police in a case of burglary. The 

accused, who was being taken to a village in which he alleged the 

stolen property had been hidden, seized the sword of the Deputy 
Inspector, and with it cut down the unfortunate Bhag Singh, against 
whom he does not appear to have had any particular cause of enmity. 

Bhag Singh was a Zaildar and Ala Lambardar of Ramnagar 
in the Gujranwala district; and in 1860 had been granted a life 

wmafi in two wells. He owned, besides, about) twelve acres of 
revenue-paying land. His income, including Zaildari allowances, was 
about Rs. 240 per annum. His son Amrik Singh was for a short time 
employed as Subadar in the Burmah Police force, and was subsequently 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Thagi a i nd Dakaity. On his 
retirement he was granted the title of Rai Bahadur, and obtained 25 
squares of land in the Chenab Colony. He is a Divisional Darbari and 
now represents the family. 
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Khushhal Singh, youngest son of Atar Singh, was a Tahsildar in 
the Rawalpindi Division. He is a joint owner in the Ramnagar village 
with his other relatives. His share yields about Rs. 100 per annum. 

The descendants of Gurmukh Singh are all dead, with the exception of 
a great-grandson Waryam Singh, who is employed in Africa. Ishwar 
Singh, third son of Nihal Singh, is in service in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment on a salary of Rs.' 162 per mensem. The other'surviving members 
of the family reside on their property at Ramnagar. 
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NUR MUHAMMAD. 


Fateh 

Muhammad 
(died 1782). 


Pir Muhammad 
(died 1785). 


—1 
. Ghulam 
Muhammad 
(died 1797). 


r 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1790). 

_J 


lan Muhammad 
(died 1798). 

Three generations. 


Kadir Bakhsh. Bahrain Khan. Burhan Khan 

(died 1850). 

. _ J 

^ _i_ Three generations. 


Dadan Khan 
(died 1864). 


Nasir-ud-din 
(born 1882). 


Khuda Bakhsh 
(died 1877). 

Karam Ilahi { 
(born 1852). Murad Ali 
(born 1860). 
'i 


"i 


Muhammad Khan 
(died 1868) 


Ghulam Ali 
(died 1867). 


Muhammad Hussain 
(born 1886). 


Ghulam Kadir 
(born 1867). 

i 

Riasat Ali 
(bom 1894). 


The Chathas are a numerous Muhammadan tribe, chiefly inhabiting 
the Hafizabad and Wazirabad parganas of the G-ujranwala district, where 
they hold seventy-eight villages. They claim to be by origin Chohan 
Rajputs and to have emigrated to the Punjab from the Delhi district, 
the date of the emigration is not exactly known, but it was probably 
about three hundred years ago. They rapidly increased in numbers, 
spreading along the banks of the Chenab, and founded Nadhala, 
Man char, Bangli, Pandorian and other villages. One Gagu seems to 
have been the first to adopt the Muhammadan faith, about the year 
1600, and his example was followed by the remainder of the tribe. Nur 
Muhammad was born in 17Q4. When ho grew up his friendship 
was sought by Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu and by the chiefs of Multan ; 
for the Chathas had now grown powerful, and Nur Muhammad was their 
acknowledged chief. When Nur Muhammad grew old, Ahmad Khan, 
his younger son, a brave and skilful soldier, led the Chathas to battle, 
f'he great enemies of the tribe were the Sukarcliakia chiefs of Gujran- 
wala, who were ever striving to extend their possessions. In the time of 
Sardar Charat Singh the Chathas held their own, and Ahmad Khan 
in 1765 captured the celebrated Bhangi gun which Charat Singh had 
placed in G-ujranwala. Soon after this, Ahmad Khan and his brother 
Bir Muhammad quarrelled, and fought for some timo with varying sue- 
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cess ; and among the killed were Bahram Khan and Kadir Bakhsh, sons 
of Ahmad Khan, and Fateh Muhammad his nephew. At last, Pir 
Muhammad sought help from Gujar Singh and Sahib Singh Bhaugi, who 
invited Ahmad Khan to a conference, captured him, and shut him up 
without water till he agreed to resign the great gun, which was carried 

to the fort of Gujrat. 

Mir Manu, the viceroy of Ahmad Shah Durani, laid siege to the 
fort of Manchar for some months without success; but when the Em¬ 
peror himself invaded the Punjab, he seems to have treated the Chatlia 
chiefs with consideration and to have confirmed them in their posses¬ 
sions. Sardar Charat Singh, the Chatha enemy, died in 1774, closely 
followed by Nur Muhammad and his son Pir Muhammad. 

The towns founded in the Gujranwala' district by these chiefs 
are neither few nor unimportant. Among those founded by Nur Muham¬ 
mad were Ahmadnagar, Ghudhi Gul Muhammad, and Rasulnagar, re¬ 
named Ramnagar by the Sikhsj while Pir Muhammad built three 
different forts called after his own name; also Kot Mian Khan, Alipur, 
re-named by the Sikhs Akalgarli; Naiwala, Kot Salim, Kot Ali 
Muhammad and Fatehpur. Ghulam Muhammad, who succeeded to the 
estate, succeeded also to the hatred of the Sukarchakias. Both Sardar 
Mahan Singh, son of Charat Singh, and Ghulam Muhammad were able 
and brave men, and it was clear that peace could only result from 
the death of one or the other. For a long time the advantage lay with 
the Chathas, and Mahan Singh was defeated on several occassions. 
Once he besieged Jokian, held by Mian Khan, uncle of Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad, who came down in haste to relieve it. After some hard fighting, 
peace was agreed upon ; but in an unguarded moment the treacherous 
Sikh seized Mian Khan, carried him off prisoner, and blew him from 
a gun. At length, in 1790, Mahan Singh, having become very powerful, 
assembled his forces and besieged Manchar. The siege lasted for more 
than six months, and the Sikhs lost a large number of men. The young 
Ran jit Singh himself was in great danger ; for Hashmat Khan, uncle of 
Ghulam Muhammad, charged his escort with a few sowars, and, climbing 
upon his elephant, was about to kill the child when he was struck down 
by the attendants. Ghulam Muhammad, seeing that he could no longer 
hold the fort, offered to surrender if he were allowed to leave for Mecca 
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in safety. This Mahan Singh promised solemnly ; hut he had no sooner 
given his oath than one of his men, by his orders or with his connivance, 
shot the brave Chatha chief through the head. Mahan Singh then gave 
up Manchar to plunder, and seized the greater part of the Chatha 
territory. 

Jan Muhammad, son of G-hulam Muhammad, escaped to Kabul, 
from whence he returned in 1797 with Shah Zaman, and by the aid 
of the Afghans recovered his possessions on the Chenab; but when 
his protector had returned to Afghanistan, Ranjit Singh attacked Rasul- 
nagar, determined to destroy for ever the Chatha power. The besieged 
made a gallant resistance; but day by day their numbers and their 
strength diminished. Unlike the* divine twin brothers, who fought so 
well for Rome by Lake Regillus, the Muhammadan saints abandoned 
their followers; for the story is that the Chathas asked a famous fakir, 
who lived at Rasulnagar, to aid tliem. “ How can I help you?” was his 
reply, “ when I see the holy * Mahbub Subhani, dressed in green, 
fighting on the side of Ranjit Singh. ” At length Jan Muhammad was 
killed by a cannon-shot and the fort surrendered. 

The history of the family contains little worthy of notice after the 
fall of Rasulnagar. The sons of Jan Muhammad received a small jagir 
from Ranjit Singh, and were employed by him in the irregular cavalry. 
Several members of the family served under the English Government both 
in 1849 and 1857. Karam Hahi, grand-nephew of Kadir Bakhsh and 
Bahrain Khan, now at the head of the family, holds a small wiuafi yield¬ 
ing about Rs. 90 per annum, and his patrimony in Ahmadnagar, consist- 
ing of 1,200 gliumaos of land, together with the rents of various shops 
and houses in Lyallpur, brings in about Rs. 5,200 a year. He is a 
member of the District Board, Zaildar of Ahmadnagar, Gujranwala, and 
receives a chair in Divisional Darbars. His son Nasir-ud-din is a B. A. 
and an accepted candidate for the post of Tahsildar. 

The only Chatha jagirdars at the present time are the descendants 
of Jan Bakhsh, a petty chief, famous for his cattle-lifting exploits.t He 
was killed in 1794 in a fight with the enemy of his tribe, Sardar Mahan 
Singh, who marched upon his village, Gajar Gola, and plundered it 
of considerable wealth; the family of Jan Bakhsh escaping to 




* The saint alluded to is Abdul Kadir Gilani, whose shrine is situated in Baghdad, 
t For the pedigree-table of the descendants of Jan Bakhsh see Appendix. 
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Pindi Bhatian. When Ran jit Singh had succeeded his father, Khuda 
Bakhsh, son of Jan Bakhsh, and his sons waited upon him, and were 
taken into the Ghorcharas receiving jagirs to the amount of Rs. 12,000. 
Khuda Bakhsh served under the Maharaja in all his chief campaigns, 
Kasur, Multan, Mankera, Kashmir and Peshawar, and was distinguished 
for his gallantry. He was several times wounded; and at the battle of 
Ten, when badly hurt himself, he cut off the head of an Afghan with a 
single blow. The family had a quarrel with Wasakha Singh, the 
Kardar of Kadianbad, and their jagirs with the exception of Kot Jan 
Bakhsh, Gajar Gola and two other villages, worth Rs. 2,500, were 
resumed. The cash pension of Rs. 2,500 was left to them. 

During the disturbances of 1848-49 Khuda Bakhsh remained loyal. 
His two grandsons, Ghulam Haidar and Shamas-ud-din, were made 
Thanadar and Deputy Thanadar at Kadianbad. On annexation Gajar 
Gola, worth Rs. 1,500, was released for the life of Khuda Bakhsh. He 
died in 1857, and two-thirds of the jagir have been resumed. The re¬ 
maining one-third descends to his heirs in perpetuity. They own 2,700 
acres of land in and around Gajar Gola. 
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RAI SAHIB DIWAN AMAR NATH OF EMINABAD. 


DIWAN BISHAN DAS. 


Liiwan Amir Chand 
(died 1836). 


r 


c~ 

Diwan 
Kirpa Ram 
(died 1876). 


Diwan 

Jwala Sahai, 

C S I 

(died 1878V 

I 

_ 1 

Diwan 

Lachhman Das 


I 

Diwan 
Hari Chand 
(died 1857). 


— i 

Diwan 
N ihal Chand 
(died 1872). 


(died 1904). 


r i i 

Kahan Chand Diwan Diwan 
(died 1869) Gobind Sahai Dina Nath 
(bom 184L). (died 1875). 


r~ 

Diwan 
Anant Ram 
(died 1889), 


^ Diwan f 

Rai Sahib SheoNath Diwan 

Diwan (born 1867). Lakhpat Rai 
Amar Nath | (died 1908). 

(born 1866). Dhanpat Rai 
(born 1885).. 


—•) 

Naravan Das 
(born 1871). 


I 


Diwan 
Badri Nath 
(born 1885). 


Brij Lai 
(born 1892). 


—1 
Daulat Ram 
(born 1899). 


This family is well known all over Northern India by reason of the 
close connection for years past of many of its members with the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. They have from the commencement of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh’s reign practically monopolized the office of Diwan or Prime 
Minister, and are therefore responsible for much of the good or evil re¬ 
pute attaching to the rule of the Dogras in Kashmir. 

The family history goes back to Rai Ugarsen of Bikanir, who was 
Peshkar or Secretary to the Emperor Babar, whom he once accompanied 
on a visit to the Punjab, and, marrying amongst the Kanungo Khatris 
of Eminabad in the Gujranwala district, settled there. Bishan Das, great- 
great-grandfather of Diwan Amar N ath, was employed as a writer under 
Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarcliakia, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
His son Amir Chand became the Karhion or managing agent of Raja 
Gulab Singh in the Bewal ilaka , made over to him by the Maharaja ; 
and he was afterwards designated as the Madar-ul-Maham of Jammu 
when that territory fell into Maharaja Gulab Singh's hands. He died at 
Kidarabad in 1836 when on tour with his master, and was succeeded as 
head of affairs by his son Diwan Jwala Sahai, who for nearly thirty years 
remained the confidential Minister of the Maharaja, rendering important 
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services to the British Government as the Maharaja’s accredited agent. 
His loyal services during the Mutiny received the special acknowledg¬ 
ments of the Viceroy. In 1865 Jwala Sahai was obliged by a stroke of 
paralysis to give over the Diwansliip to his son Kirpa Ram; but he con¬ 
tinued to serve the State in the capacity of Governor of Jammu. He 
was made a companion of the Star of India in 1875. Diwan Kirpa Ram 
held the office of Diwan till his death in 1876. He was an oriental 
scholar of some repute, and was the author of the several Persian books, 
including a history of Kashmir and the Gulab-nama or history of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. He was slightly less conservative than his father, and was 
zealous in encouraging education, establishing hospitals, opening up 
thoroughfares, introducing silk and other industries, and improving the 
system of revenue collection. But his death at the early age of 44 pre¬ 
vented liis undertakings from being brought to a satisfactory finish. 
Kirpa Ram was followed as Diwan by his son Anant Ram, who kept the 
office for ten years. He was attacked with a brain affection, and was 
obliged in 1885 to resign his Diwansliip in favour of his cousin Gobind 
Sahai, son of Diwan Nihal Ohand. 


Mention must, however, first be made of Diwan Hari Chand and 
Diwan Nihal Chand, the younger sons of Amir Chand. Maharaja Gulab 
Singh gave the former the command of his troops in 1836, and in this 
capacity he served the State usefully for many years, extending and con¬ 
solidating the Maharaja’s authority northwards beyond Ladakh, and to 
the west as far as Yasin and Chilas. When the Mutiny broke out he 
was sent to Delhi in charge of the Jammu contingent of one cavalry and 
four infantry regiments and a battery of Artillery. He died there of 
cholera in 1857. Diwan Nihal Chand worked for several years as an 
assistant under his brother Jwala Sahai, and was always a favourite of 
the Maharaja Gulab Singh. In 1855 he was appointed confidential 
agent of the State with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He 
hastened to Delhi in 1857 on hearing of his brother’s death, and took over 
command of the troops, rendering useful service later on in connection 
with the trial of the Nawab of Jhajjar for participation in the rebellion. 
He died in 1872. His son Diwan Gobind Sahai had been from his ear¬ 
liest days attached to the Court at Jammu. He acted as Mehmandar, or 
host, in the Maharaja’s behalf on the occasion of visits of ceremony by 
high Indian officials. In 1868 he was employed in settlement work,- and 
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was instrumental in abolishing payment of revenue in kind in the districts 
of Jammu and Naushahra. He succeeded his father in 1872 as confi¬ 
dential agent with the Lieutenant-Governor, and received the appoint¬ 
ment of Mohtamid with the Governor-General in 1878. For his special 
services in this capacity he received a grant of fifteen hundred acres of 
culturable land in tahsil Hafizabad, Gujranwala, during the Yiceroyalty 
of Earl Lytton. Ho succeeded to the Diwanship as already stated in 
1885, shortly after the accession of the present Maharaja Partab Singh, 
but was soon afterwards dismissed and his office made over to his first 
cousin Diwan Lachhman Das, younger son of Diwan Jwala Sahai. But 
he, too, was summarily dismissed in 1888. 

Of the elder branch the head is Diwan Amar Nath who was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Jammu in 1893, and held that post till 1905, when he 
was made Foreign Minister to the Kashmir State. He was given the 
title of Rai Sahib in recognition of his services in Jammu in 1905. He 
owns upwards of ten thousand acres of land in Gujranwala and the 
surrounding districts, and enjoys a share of a large jagir from the 
Kashmir State, which was conferred on his grandfather Diwan Jwala 
Sahai and his descendants in perpetuity, in addition to an allowance of 
four rupees per thousand of the collected revenue. The total annual 
value of the jagirs in British territory enjoyed by Jwala Sahai’s descend¬ 
ants is Rs. 5,100. Diwan Amar Nath lias spent considerable sums in 
establishing a high school, boarding-house and dispensary at Eminabad 
the seat of the family. His son Badri Nath was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and has been called to Bar. 

Diwan Sheo Natli, son of Diwan Lachhman Das, is also a large land- 
owner in Eminabad and the neighbourhood. Lachhman Das’ share of 
tbe Kashmir jagir was confiscated on his dismissal from the post of 
Diwan in 1888, but was subsequently restored to him by the Darbar 
when he regained the favour of the Maharaja, and is now enjoyed by 
Diwan Sheo Nath. 

Of the younger branch Diwan Gobind Sahai is the best known 
member of the family in British India, and owns upwards of eleven 
thousand acres of land in the Gujranwala district. He pays Rs. 8,000 
per annum in land revenue. He enjoys a jagir of Rs. 1,000 per annum 
granted by the Kashmir State to his father Diwan Nihal Chand, as well 
as a jagir of Rs. 3,500 from the Jammu State. He also owns property in 



Jammu yielding an income of about Rs. 4,000 per annum. His eldest son, 
Diwan Lakhpat Rai, was Secretary to the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, and 
for a short time to the present Maharaja, but left the State on his father’s 
dismissal from the post of Diwan. In 1900, however, lie was recalled and 
appointed a Tahsildar. He was recently made Wazir Wazarat or Gov¬ 
ernor of Gilgit and died there from pneumonia in 1908. His younger 
brother, Narayan Das, is a Naib-tahsildar in Jammu. 

The family lias held no seat in Darbar since 1888. 


t 
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GANGA BISHAN OF EMINABAD. 


Diwan Karam Chand 
(died 1884). 

l_ 


KARORI MAL 
(dead). 

Jiwan Mai 
(dead). 

I 


Gurmukh Rai 
(died 1890). 


Dhuraj Mai 
(died 1897). 

i_ 


Hamara Das 
(died L895). 


f - 

Diwan Sant Ram 
(died 1899). 

Mt. Ram Rakhi. 

Amar Nath. 


Mohan Lai 
(died 1897). 


Ganga Bishan 
(born 1855). 


r— 

liar day al 
(died 1893). 

I 

Mohkam Chand 
(born 1862). 

Gyan Chand. 


1 

Jai Bam. 

I 

Budhu 


The Nanda Khatri family, of which Ganga Bishan is the present 
representative, is of some antiquity. Ujar Sen, the first of whom any 
mention is made, lived in the reign of Babar Shah, and by a marriage 
with the daughter of a wealthy official of Eminabad in Gujranwala, 
whither he had gone in the train of the Emperor, established the 
fortunes of the family. His son Lakhu was adopted by his father-in-law 
Devi Ditta, and on his death succeeded to his office of Kanungo ; and for 
several generations the office, which was in those days of some consider¬ 
ation, remained with the family. The Sikhs under Sardar Oharat Singh 
overran this part of the country, and the family lost most of their wealth - 
hut the conqueror gave them a share in three villages, Kotli Dianat, Raipur 
and Rafipur, and on the accession of Ranjit Singh several members of the 
family were taken into his service. The only one who became of any im¬ 
portance was Karam Chand. He first went to Gujranwala, where he took 
a small contract for the revenue of Eminabad, and later he was sent as 
Tahsildar to Sri Har Gobindpur, which was then administered by Tek 
Chand. For his services here he received a grant of three villages, Suli- 
man, Kotli Mazbian and Kot Karam Chand in the Gujranwala district. 

When Sher Singh ascended the throne, Tek Chand, an official of 
Nao Nihal Singh, was turned adrift. His subordinate Karam Chand was 
dismissed with him, but Raja .Dhian Singh took him into his service, and 
80 Dt him to Bhimbar to manage his estates. After Dhian Singh's deatli 
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Karam Chand served Raja Gulab Singh in Hazara, and when that 
country was exchanged by the Raja for Manawar he retired to Peshawar. 
Two of his villages, Mazbian and Suliman, had been resumed in 1846 
on his refusal to come to Lahore, and in 1850 Karam Chand had only 
three wells at Eminabad, worth Rs. 200, which were released for 
his life. 

Karam Chand did not get on well in Kashmir, as he had an enemy 
at Court in the person of Jwala Saliai, the Maharaja’s chief agent, 
afterwards Prime Minister. The mothers of Karam Chand and Jwala 
Sahai were sisters, and there was between them a quarrel of long 
standing. Jwala Sahai adopted his mother’s quarrel and, making 
out that Karam Chand had embezzled very largely, caused him 
to be thrown into prison. The rights of the question cannot at 'this 
lapse of time be ascertained, but it is certain that Raja Jawahir Singh, 
nephew of the Maharaja, indignant at such treatment of his father’s faith¬ 
ful servant, procured, with much difficulty, his release, and took him into his 
own service, in spite of the Maharaja’s opposition. When Raja Jawahir 
Singh proceeded to Lahore, the Maharaja attacked his fort of Mangla 
on the Jammu road. It was most gallantly defended for some months 
bv Sant Ram, son of Diwan Karam Chand, but was at last taken. Gulab 
Singh tried, it is said, to induce Sant Ram to enter his service; but he 
refused, and the Maharaja threw him into prison. When the Mutiny of 
1857 broke out, Karam Chand was at Lahore in command of some troops 
belonging to Raja Jawahir Singh. He was directed to join General 
Van Cortlandt, which he did, and was present as commandant of Raja 
Jawahir Singh’s contingent at all the actions fought by the General 
between Ferozepore and Rohtak. He then remained at Hissar till the 
Raja’s contingent was amalgamated with the Police, when he was appoint¬ 
ed commandant of the 10th Police battalion, on his former pay of Rs. 500 
per mensem. In 1861, when the Police were reorganized, Karam Chand’s 
services were no longer required; but for his loyalty and gallantry he 
received a jagir of Rs. 3,177 at and near Eminabad, Rs. 1,200 of which 
were to descend to his son. He also enjoyed a life jagir , valued at 
Rs. 220, in Kot Karam Chand, sanctioned in 1850. The Diwan worked for 
nine vears at Gujranwala as an Honorary Magistrate, resigning in 1874 
in favour of his son Mohan Lai. He then took service with the Maharaja 
,f .Jammu, by whom ho was held in the highest esteem. On the Diwan’a 
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death in 1884 the jagir was resumed, with the exception of holding in 
Jfagri, Puranpur and Rajpur, t-ahsil' Grujranwala, yielding Rs. 1,200 
per annum, which were released in favour of his eldest son Sant Ram, 
who was also owner of one hundred and sixty ghumaos of land in 
Chak Duni Chand, t-ahsil Grujranwala. He and his youngest brother 
Granga Bishan were in the service of the Jammu Maharaja, receiving 
each Rs. 1,800 per annum. 

lhe brothers Sant Ram and Mohan Lai were Provincial Darbaris of 
the Grujranwala district. The former died in 1899, and his jagir was 
then resumed. His landed property in Chak Duni Chand is at- present 
in possession of his widow, but Amar Nath, a pleader in Lahore, who 
is the son of Sant RanTs eldest daughter, is the ultimate heir. 

Granga Bishan, the youngest son of Diwan Karam Chand, may be 
regarded as the present head of the family. He has now retired from 
the service of the Jammu State, and resides at Eminabad. He owns a 
considerable amount of property there, but it is mostly uninhabited and 
yields little more than Rs. 100 per annum. 

The family has at present no seat in Darbar. 


\ 


\ 
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JAI SINGH, CHIMNI. 
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RAM SINGH. 

I 

S. Hukma Singh. 


Mehr Singh 
(died 1858). 


Sher Singh 
(died 1845). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1893). 


Lehna Singh 
(died 1893). 


Thakur Singh 
(died 1887) 


r 

Jai Singh 
(born 1856). 


Sant Singh 
(born 1875). 


Raghbir Singh 
(born 1894). 


1 

Labh Singh 
(born 1883). 

I 

11 arbant Singh 
(born 1901)" 


Kishan Singh 
(died 1883). 


Raja Singh 
(died 1902L 


Uttam Singh 
(died 1905). 

I 

Kartar Singh 
(bom 1885). 


Sohan 

SiDgh. 


bakhshish 

Singh 

(born 1905). 


Bahadur Singh 
(died 1859). 


Saudagar Singh 
(born 1855). 


Dayal Singh 
(bom 1876). 

I 

Gurcharan Singh 
(born 1903). 


-'i 

Jhanda Singh 
(born 1857). 


"i 


Lai Singh 
(born 1877). 


r 


Sheo Deo Singh 
(born 1891). 


Labh Singh 
(born 1893). 


Sundar Singh 
(born 1895), 


Ikbal Singh 
(born 1897). 


Ram Singh, a Khatri of the Gandi Bonjai caste, was tho first of 
the family to become a Sikh. He left Bhera in the Shahpur district 
for Gujranwala, where he entered the service of Sardar Charat Singh 
Sukarchakia as a trooper, and from him received the grant of a well 
at Gujranwala, which is still held by the family. He was killed at 
Bhula Kariala in a skirmish, and left one son, Hukma Singh, a minor, 
who when able to bear arms entered Ranjit Singh's army. He soon 
afterwards distinguished himself in the Kasur expedition in 1807, in 
which he was severely wounded. He was created a Sardar at the same 
time as ?ari Singh Nalwa, and received civil charge of the Ramnagar dis¬ 
trict and control of the customs and salt duties on a salary of Rs. 24,000, 
with the military command of the contingents of the Darap jagirdars. 

He accompanied the Lahore chief against Pathankot and Sialkot, and 
at the latter place showed himself so brave and energetic that Ranjit 
Smgh embraced hm and expressed his surprise that such a chimna of 
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a man should be more courageous than men twice his size. Vhimna, 
m the Punjab dialect, signifies both a man of small stature, and a little 
bird, swift and strong of wing; and Hukma Singh, who was somewhat 
undersized, found that the nickname chimna thus given stuck to him 
till it became the agnomen of his family. 

For his services Hukma Singh received jagirs worth Rs. 60,000 in 
Ugoki and Roras, and on the marriage of Prince Kharak Singh in 1812 he 
received additional jagirs in Sayadgarh, worth Rs. 40,000, and‘also a 
portion of the Sialkot jagir alienated from Sardar Ganda Singh Sufi, 
which he held for seven years. His force of irregular horse, which was 
under the command of his cousin Bliai Gurdayal Singh, mutinied shortly 
afterwards, and the allowance of Rs. 24,000, which he had received 
for its maintenance from the Ramnagar customs, was discontinued. 
In 1814, Yar Muhammad, with the aid of the people of Khairabad, 
drova the Sikhs out of Attock. Hukma Singh, with Sham Singh Bhan- 
dari and two thousand irregulars, attacked him and drove him with 
loss across the Indus, recovering the plunder which the Afghan army 
had collected. Khairabad was severely punished for its complicity in 
this affair. 


In 1818 Hukma Singh was appointed Governor of the districts of 
Attock and Hazara, and he named Bhai Makhan Singh as his deputy. 
Ihe latter was of rather a peremptory disposition, and an insolent letter 
which he wrote to Muhammad Khan, the powerful Tarin chief, order¬ 
ing him to pay the revenue without delay, set all Hazara in a blaze; 
foi Muhammad Khan called out his tribe and attacked the Sikh force, 
which was overpowered and cut up, Makhan Singh being among the 
slain. The few who escaped brought the evil news to Hukma Singh, 
"ho marched out to avenge his friend. At Sultanpur he met Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, and a sharp fight ensued ; neither party could fairly claim 
the victory, but it so far remained with the Tarin chief that Hukma 
kingh returned to Attock without seeking to bring on a second eugage- 
inent. The Maharaja was much displeased by the conduct of Hukma 
-High on this occasion, and there was, besides, another cause of offence, 
* n his having hung, to gratify his private revenge, one Sayad Khan of 
Hassan Ali, a wealthy and well-disposed chief. He was fined 
55 • 1,25,000 and removed from Hazara, whSre Diwan Ram Dayal was 
Sen t his successor in 1819. 
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Hukma Singh was a good soldier, and • there were few of the 
Maharaja's campaigns in' which he did not serve; and his skill and 
bravery were so well recompensed that at one time he held jagirs 
amounting to upwards of three lakhs of rupees. On his death, owing to 
rlisputes in the family, all the jagi/rs were resumed. His eldest son, who 
had married the sister of Sardar Jhanda Singh Butalia, received 
command .of one hundred sowars on Rs. 500 per mensem. Amar Singh 
and Mehr Singh were made commandants on Rs. 775 and Rs. 1,440 per 
annum, respectively. 

Slier Singh was killed at Sobraon, and his son LeLna Singh received 
a situation about the person of the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, with 
a jagir of Rs. 1,149 in the Sialkot district, which he enjoyed on life 
tenure, one-fourth descending to his heirs male in perpetuity. He 
lived at Gujranwala, and exercised the powers of an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate there from 1872 till his death. He was also President of the 
Municipal Committee. By his consistently loyal and straightforward 
conduct, he earned the respect and esteem of several district oificers 
in succession, always giving cordial assistance in all matters connected 
with the administration, and bringing his powerful influence to bear 
upon the side of progress and order. It is recorded of him that on 
the occasion of the Jubilee celebration at Gujranwala, the Sardar, as 
a special act of honour and respect towards Her late Majesty, un¬ 
wound his flowing beard in public Darbar, to the intense gratification 
of his fellow Sikhs, instead of wearing it, as he ordinarily did, twisted 
round his ears. He died in 1893. 

The Sardar's eldest son, Jai Singh, now the head of the family, is 
employed in the Police. The jagir held by Lehna Singh has been 
divided amongst his three sons, Jai Singh's share being Rs. 600, of 
which Rs. 300 is for life and Rs. 300 perpetual, while Labh Singh 
end Sant Singh receive Rs. 125 each. The latter is a Ressaidar in the 
22nd Cavalry. 

Amar Singh, uncle of Sardar Lehna Singh, held a rent free grant 
for life of a well, valued at Rs. 75 per annum, at Garjhak in Gnjran- 
wala. This was granted as a reward for distinguished service in Oudh 
during the Mutiny, when Amar Singh was an officer of Voyle’e Horse. 

He also enjoyed a cash pension of Rs. 180 per annum. His eldest son, 
Bahadur Singh, died on the voyage to China in. 1859, whither he was 



proceeding with his regiment, the 19th Bengal Lancers. The second 
son, Saudagar Singh, became a religions mendicant, and the third, 
Jhanda Singh, was employed as a clerk in the Grujranwala District office. 

Sardars Lehna Singh and Ajnxr Singh were Provincial Darbaris, 
but the family has no seat in Darbar at present. It owns little land, 
only some 80 ghionaos in Sialkot and a small amount in Gujranwala 
being held by Jai Singh and his brothers. 

Lehna Singles daughter was married to a son of the late Bawa 
Sir Khem Singh, Bedi, K.C.I.E.. of Kalar in the Rawalpindi district. 


\ 
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DHARAM SINGH OF GHARJAKH 



SHAM SINGH. 


Gulab Singh. 


-1 

Punjab Singh. 

Kahan Singh 
(died 1846). 


r— 

Fateh Singh 
(died 1881). 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1900). 


Four generations. 


Dharam Singh 
(born 1854). 


— 

Sant Singh 
(died 1895). 


- 1 

Lehna Singh 
(married daughter of 
S. Hari Singh Nalwa) 
(died 1893). 

Three generations. 


Raj end ra Singh 
(died 1888). 


Davendra Singh 
(born 189i). 


Sohindar Singh 
(born 1899). 


Lakhendar Singh 
(born 1905). 


r 


r i i i i 1 

Narendra Singh Dhian Singh Murat Singh Trilochan Singh Indar Singh Richpal Singh 

(died 1904). (born 1867). (born 1871). (born 187-1). (born 1876). (born 1878). 

| I ( I I I 

Six sons. Two sons. Four sons. A son Two sons. A son. 


Sham Singh was a banker in the village of Gharjakh, near Gujran- 
wala. Of his two sons, the eldest, Gulab Singh, followed his father’s 
profession, but Punjab Singh, the younger, enlisted in the force of Sardar 
Fateh Singh Kalianwala, receiving Rs. 30 a month as a trooper. Like 
many other common soldiers in the Sikh army, ho rose to command 
by his courage ; and after the death of his patron, Sardar Fateh Singh, 
not liking his successor Dal Singh, the nail-cutter, he went over to 
Ranjit Singh, who placed him in a regiment and gave him in jagir the 
villages of Aimah and Fatehpur in the Amritsar district, worth Rs. 2,500; 
and after the second Multan campaign in 1818 he received jagirs to the 
value of Rs. 50,000, subject to the service of one hundred and twenty-five 
sowars. On his death the jagirs wore resumed by the State, as his 
only son. Kalian Singh, was but fifteen years old. However, when the 
boy grew up, the Maharaja sent him to Makhad and Pindi Gheb in 
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command of five hundred horsemen, and conferred on him a jagir of Rs. 
15,000. He remained here for nine years, when, his payments having 
fallen into arrears and his accounts not successfully passing a rigid examin¬ 
ation, he was recalled and dismissed from Government employ. He then 
became a follower of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, and accompanied his 
new master in his numerous expeditions. He fought in the campaign 
against the Ghazis of Yusafzai in 1831, and soon after, not getting on 
well with his brother officers, went over to Sardar v Atar Singh Sindhan- 
walia, who gave him a subordinate command with a jagir of Rs. 7,000. 
He then went to Kashmir with the Governor-General, Mihan Singh, 
an d returned after three years to Lahore with a considerable fortune. 
His son Lehna Singh married the daughter of his old leader, Sardar 
Hari Singh, who took his son-in-law with him to Peshawar in the last and 
disastrous campaign of 1837, in which the great General was killed. 
During the life of Nao Nihal .Singh and the reign of Maharaja Slier 
kbigh, Drwan Kalian Singh and his three sons were treated with favour 
and received military appointments; but when Raja Hira Singh rose to 
power trouble came upon the family. Lelma Singh was in the service 
of Sardar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia ; and the new Minister, who hated the 
Sindhanwalias and their adherents, confiscated Kalian Singh's jagir and 
threw him and Fateh Singh into prison. Lehna Singh, who contrived to 
escape, took refuge withBawa Bir Singh, the great Sikh Guru. Not till 
Jawahir Singh became Minister did the family regain their liberty and their 
former position. Diwan Kahan Singh was killed by a musket-shot during 
Hie Sutlej campaign in 1846, and the Darbar granted the family a 
jagir in Gharjakh and Dholanwala, worth Rs. 2,910, subject to service. 
On the annexation of the Punjab the jagir was resumed, and in lieu of 
it cash pensions of Rs. 600 and Rs. 360 were granted to Fateh Singh and 
Dehna Singh respectively. The widow of Kahan Singh also received a 
pension of Rs. 360. 


Sardar Fateh Singh was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of Guj- 
ranwala in 1869, and continued in the office until his death in 1881. His 
Mother, Mai Kishan Kaur, died in 1875, and her pension lapsed to 
Government. Sardar Sant Singh, a Provincial Darbari, succeeded his 
father as head of the family and died in 1895, and he in his turn was 
succeeded by his eldest son Narendra Singh, who died in 1904. Dharam 
^ n gh, Sardar Sant Singh’s brother, is now regarded as the. representative 1 
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of the family. He was at one time an Assistant Engineer in the Public 
Works Department, but retired in 1903 on a pension of Rs. 300 per 
mensem. His cousin Harnam Singh, the eldest son of Jodh Singh, is 
also a retired official of the Public W orks Department and Harnam 
Singh's eldest son Gurmukh Singh is a Divisional Engineer in the Jammu 
State. The joint income of the family 'from land and other sources is 
said to amount to about Rs. 20,000. 

Sardar Lelina Singh lived at Gujranwala, and on his death in 1893 
half of his pension lapsed to Government, the other half being granted 
to his widow, Mai Chand Kaur. The family are Khatri Sikhs. Their 
home is at Gharjakh, a village founded by the Waraich Jats in 
Gujranwala. 
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CHARAT SINGII. 


r ~ 

Diwan Singh. 


i 

Pardkan Singh. 


Gurmukh Singh. 

1 


Ram Singh. 

1 

A tar Singh 
(died 1880'). 

i . 


1 

Amir Singh. 


1 


r 

Sardar Ilari Singh 
(died 1898). 


Sardar Gyan Singh 
(born 1858). 


( 


r 

Tara Singh 
(born 1879). 


T 

Harkishan Singh 
(born 1890). 


Sawan Singh 
(bom 1907). 


Kuldip*!Singh 
(Dorn 1896). 




Sapuran Singh 
(born 1898). 


I 


Amrik Singh 
(born 1900). 


H arbans Singh 
(born 1902). 


—'i - 

Balwant Singh 
(born 1903). 


T lie founder of the Lamba family was G-urmukh Singli, one of the 
famous of the Maharaja’s Generals. He was of humble origin, his 
.dtlier, r & rdhan Singh, being a money-changer in tho little town of 
^ iewa, situated on the right bank of tbe Jhelum opposite Jalalpur. In 
0 Sum mcr °f 1780, as Mahan Singh Sukarchakia was passing through 
1 >e town on his return from an expedition in the neighbourhood of Find 
( At ' !Ul Kl*an, Gurmukh Singh, then a boy of eight years, was presented 
J y his uncle Basta Ram, who was a petty officer in the service of the 
| "of- Mahan Singh was pleased with tho bright eyes and intelligent 
‘!° ‘ s tlie boy, and kept him with him. Later in tho same year Ran jit 
1 >"gh was born, and when bo was two years old Gurmukh Singh was 
,l l'pointed to be his play-fellow and companion. The children grow up 
-ogether, and during tho early years of Ranjit Singh’s power wealth and 
’""ours were showered on Gurmukh Singh. fTe was with Ranjit Singli 
•" the capture of Lahore in 1799, and was then made paymaster of the 
















forces, and put in charge of whatever treasure the Sukarchakm chief 
possessed. A detailed account of the military services of the Sardar 
would be the history of all the wars of the Sikh Empire. He fought at 
Kasur, where he commanded two thousand men; at Jhang and Sialkot, 
and against the Gurkhas in 1809. The next year lie was present at the 
sieo-e °of Multan, and aided in the redaction of Sahiwal and Khushab. 
He commanded a division , in the battle of Attock in 1813, when • the 
Afghans and the Kabul Wazir were driven from the Punjab, and fought 
in Kashmir and all along the northern and north-western borders of the 
province. Fifteen times he was wounded in battle : eight times by musket- 
balls, thrice by sword-cuts, thrice by spear-thrusts, once by an arrow. For 
his services he was munificently rewarded by his master. Before the 
capture of 'Lahore he received the jagir of Pindi Lala and Shahidanwala, 
and afterwards Dinga and Ratto, worth Its. 15,000 and 35,000, respec¬ 
tively. After the Kasur campaign of 1807, where the Sardar took the fort 
of Morada, and where he was wounded by a spear, he received jugirs in the 
Kasur ilaka, worth Rs. 82,000. When Nar Singh Chamiariwala died in 
1806 his troops were placed under Gunnukh Singh, and a large portion of 
his estate, worth Rs. 15,000.’ At one time his estates amounted to three 
lakhs and a half ; but the enmity of the Jammu Rajas, Gulab Singh 
and Dhian Singh, which he had incurred by attacking and defeating 
their father Mian Kashora Singh, destroyed both his wealth and power, 
for they opposed him on all occasions and procured the resumption of the 
jagirs of Gamrola, Dinga and Dhontal. In 1832 he went with Tara 
Chand to Bannu, where the Sikh army was defeated by Dilasa Khan. 
The cowardly General had lied, leaving a gun in the hands of the enemy; 
but Gunnukh Singh charged at the head of his horsemen and recovered 
it. One by one the jagirs of the Sardar were resumed, and in 1836 he 
] 0 , fc Rohtas. This was through the hostile influence of Raja Dhian Singh, 
who now ruled the failing monarch ; but the reason given was the 
perpetual quarrels of the Sardar with the Ghakar chief, Fazl Dad Khan, 
from whose father, NurKhan, he had taken the famous Rohtas fort. On 
his death-bed the Maharaja, feeling some remorse for his shameless ingra¬ 
titude, directed his son Kharak Singh to restore this jagir to the man 
who had fought so faithfully by his side throughout life, and this Kharak 
Singh would have done had he lived long enough. As it was, Gurmukh 
Singh only recovered Rs. 5,500 of the estate. Maharaja Slier Singh, who 



bated the Dogra Rajas as much as the Sirdar did, promised to support 
him against them, and gave him estates worth Rs. 25,000, and at annexa¬ 
tion he was in possession of Rs. 30,600 a year. He hacLin August 1847 
been appointed, with Sardar Bur Singh of Mukerian, to take charge of the 
Rani Jindan, whom it was necessary to confine in the fort at Shekhupura, 
and he discharged his difficult duties with fidelity and discretion, till, on 
the outbreak of the Multan disturbances, the Rani was sent down country.. 
The Government in 1850 released his personal jagirs, worth Rs. 12,600, 
and that of his son, worth Rs. 2,000, for their lives. One-third of the 
Sardar’s jagir was to descend to his male heirs in perpetuity. Sardar Atar 
Singh held Naushahra in Shahpur, worth Rs. 4,275, and in Gujrat the 
villages of Pindi Lala, Chak Basawa, Doburji, Killa Atar Singh, Kot 
Sattar and two wells, worth Rs. 2,807. The title ‘ Lamb a/ or tall, was 
not given to Gurmukh Singh on account of his height, for he was of 
middle stature, but from his taking commanl of the contingent of Mohar 
Singh Lamba, who was an exceedingly tall man. 

Sardar Atar Singh died in 1880. His jagir was divided equally 
between his sons, Hari Singh and Gyan Singh. The annual value • 
at the time was Rs. 7,298, extending over five villages, and four wells in 
Phalia, Gujrat, and one village, Naushahra, in the Shahpur district. 
Sardar Hari Singh was a Lamba Bangach Khatri, one of the leading 
gentlemen in Gujrat and a Divisional Darbari. He served for a short period 
a Naib-tahsildar, but resigned for family reasons. He was a member 
of the District Board and had considerable local influence. He lived almost 
entirely at Killa Atar Singh, near Pindi Lala, tahsil Phalia. He died 
m 1898 without leaving any sons and his younger brother Gyan Singh 
succeeded both to his hereditary title of Sardar and his seat in Divisional 
Barbara. His brother’s share of the jagirs also passed to him. He is 
Sub-Registrar at Phalia and also a Zaildar. 
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RAJA HASSAN MUHAMMAD KHAN. 
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Im$m Kuii Khan. 
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Inayat Ali Khan. 

I 


l'arbiat Khan. 

I 

Jamiat Khan. 
Sher Jang Khan. 




Kamal Khan. 
Surkhru Khan. 
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Shamsher Khan. 
Zulfikar Khan. 
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Raja Ali Haidar Najib-ullah Rahim-ullah 
Sultan Khan Khan Khan Khan 

(died 1902). (died 1898). (died 1902). 

L 1 _ 

c i i i i 

Raja Ata Muham- Amir Ali Farman Akbar 
Muhammad mad Khan Khan Ali Khan 

Khan (born 1853). (dead). Khan (born 


Sikandar Khan. 
Umar Khan. 

L _ 




Bahawal Khan. 


r 


Ghulam Ali Khan 
tidied 1868). 

_J 


Y 

Seven other 


Akbar Ali Amir Khan. 
Khan. 




Two generations. 

I 1 

Fazldad Khan Nawab 
(died 1864). Khan. 

- J r _J 
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r 7 i 

Sultan A lam S. B. Mar dan 

Khan Ali Khan sons, 

(died 1893). (died 189 b) 

^ 1 t L | ^ 

Azim-ullali Lai Khan Ghulam Pehlwan 
Khan | Hussain Khan. 

| Four sons. Khan. 


| Three sons. 
Muhammad 
Afzal Khan 
(born 1895). 


r 




(born 1852). 

I 

r i 

Ghulam Lai Khan 
KadirKkan (bom 1893). 
(born 1873). 

r- 


(died 1867). 1868). 
Rahim Dad Khan 


(bom 1877). 
Sixxninor sons. 


Murawat 

Khan 

(bom 1899). 


Nazar Ali Fateh Khan AliMardan Sher Baz 
Khan. (died 1879). Khan. Khan. 

I 

Allah Dacl Khan 
(born 1877). 


Fateh Sher Diwan Ali 
Khan Khan 

(born 1877). (bora 1884) 


Two other 
sons. 


Muhammad Mumtaz Sarnfraz Ali Two other 
Khan Ali Khan Khan sons, 
(born 1859). (born 1864). (born 1865). 

I _L 


Safdar Ali 
Khan 

(born 1865) 


Two sons, f 

Muhammad 
Hassan Khan 
(born 18801 . 


L 


Three other 
sons. 




Ashik Ali 
Khan 

(bora 1884). 


Three other 
sons. 
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- Abd-ur Rahman 
Khan. 
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The Chibs are an ancient Rajput tribe scattered through the low range 
of hills between the rivers Beas and Jhelum. In the Gujrat district, where 
they are most numerous, they occupy fifty-one villages, and here they are 
mostly Muhammadans, while those of Kangra and Jammu retain the old 
Hindu laitli. The Chibs are not descended from one of the royal Rajput 
houses;,but they hold the second place, and rank with Salaria, Harchandra 
and other honourable tribes. They themselves assert that they have some 
share of royal blood, and that one of their ancestors, Hamir Chand, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of the Katooh Raja of Kangra, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of bis father-in-law, his descendants ruling in Kangra 
for eight generations, until the time of Chib Chand and Udai Chand. But 
this story is probably false. No Mian belonging to a royal clan would give 
his daughter in marriage to an inferior in rank ; nor in the long roll of 
four hundred and seventy-five Katoch Kings are the ancestors of the Chibs 
to be found. The name of Hamir Chand, indeed, occurs twice ; but the 
names preceding and succeeding are not those of Chib history. Blit a ge¬ 
nealogy that extends over a period of fourteen thousand years may possibly 
be somewhat inaccurate. 


Chib Chand, the founder of the tribe, quarrelled with his brother Udai 
Chand and, leaving Kangra about the year 1400, settled near Bhimbar, at 
the village of Malura or Muchalpura, where he married the daughter of 
Raja Sripat, the local ruler. Not content with the possession of the 
daughter, he coveted the cliiefship, and, inviting his father-in-law with his 
whole family to a feast, he murdered them all and became himself Raja. 
For several generations his descendants ruled in the neighbourhood of 
Bhimbar, till Sadi, in the reign of the Emperor Babar, went to pay his 
respects at Court, and received an Imperial confirmation of his posses¬ 
sions in return for his renouncing Hinduism and adopting the Muham¬ 
madan faith, taking the name of Sliadab Khan. This chief accompanied 
Humayun on more than one of his expeditions, and was at length killed 
by one Pir Haibat, a native of Kandahar, with whom he had a quarrel. 
Apostacy is not always considered respectable ; but the Chibs have made 
Shadab Khan a saint, and his tomb, near Bhimbar, is a sacred place of 
pilgrimage, to which both Hindu and Muhammadan members of the tribe 
resort,. The saint is generally known as Sur Sadi Shahid, and there 
is a custom in the tribe of leaving one lock of hair on the head of every 
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infant until such time as the parents can visit the shrine, when it is cut off 
with much ceremony, and the child is then, and not till then, considered 
a true Chib. This ceremony is as essential as the ■pauhal among the Sikhs, 
or circumcision among Muhammadans. The Chib chiefs held the district 
of Khari Kariali, stretching along the Jhelum, below the fort of Mangla 
and Nowshera till the Sikhs rose to power. Then Sardar Gujar Smgli 
Bhangi, having captured Gujrat from the Ghakkars, turned his arms 
against them, but was not able to make much impression upon them as 
their country was very difficult for an attacking force. Sahib Singh, son 
of G ujar Singh, and Mahan Singh Sukarchakia later attacked Mangla with¬ 
out success, and its reduction was left for the great Maharaja himself. In 
1810, after Ranjit Singh had seized Gujrat from Sahib Singh, he marched 
northward and reduced the fort of Chunian, held by Raja Umar Khan, 
who retired to his still stronger fort of Mangla. The Sikh army then 
marched against Mangla, when Umar Khan, thinking resistance useless, 
sent his son Akbar Ali Khan to sue for peace. Before an answei could 
be received the chief died, and Ranjit Singh, not wishing to drive Akbar 
Ali Khan to extremities, left him half of his father’s possessions, which 
he only lived six months to enjoy. All was then confiscated ; but to 
Amir Khan, the second son, a pension of Rs. 4,000 was assigned, and to 
his cousin Sher Jhang Khan a pension of Rs. 3,000. Some years later 
Amir Khan died, and the pension was continued to his younger brother 
Pazldad Khan. Prince Kharak Singh, to whom Khari Kariali was 
given in jaejir, took Fazldad Khan into his service on Rs. 3 a day, and 
ten years later four sowars were also allowed him on Rs. 1,075. When 
Kashmir and Jammu were made over in independent possession to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, the jagir of Rs. 4,000 was included in that 
territory, and the cash allowance of Rs. 1,075 was exchanged for a jagir 
of the same amount at Dal Kaluand Sithal. The Raja accompanied Sher 
Singh to Multan in 1848, but did not join in his rebellion, and his jagir 
was continued to him. It was resumed after his death in 1864 and his 
sons, Nazar Ali Khan and Fateh Khan, were given a pension of Rs. 540. 

One of the leading men among the Chibs was Raja Sultan Khan, of 
Pothi, son of Sher Jang Khan. A jagir in the villages of Pothi, Dak, 
Bhalwal and Phularwahu in the Gujrat distict, valued at Rs. 1,692 per 
annum, was passed to him at annexation. He did good service in the 
Mutiny, receiving a cash reward of Rs. 500, He died in 1902 and was 
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succeeded by liis son Raja Muhammad Khan, who is now the head of 
this branch of the family. He inherited the whole of liis father’s jagir, 
now valued at Es. 3,000 per annum, but out of this he has to pay main¬ 
tenance allowances of Es. 450 to his brother Ata Muhammad Khan, Es. 
225 to liis nephew Rahimdad Khan, Es. 12f to his brother Akbar Khan, 
and Es. 200 to other dependants. Raja Muhammad Khan also owns 
about five hundred bighas of land. He is _u Provincial Darbari. His 
brother, Ata Muhmmad Khan, is a Sub-Registrar and Honorary Magistrate 
at Sialkot, and his nephew Diwan Ali Khan, is in the army. 

Mention must also be made of the descendants of Bandu Khan, who 
was for many years a Kardar under the Sikhs. On the death of his 
father, Chaudliri Ghulam Ali Khan succeeded to the office and improved 
the district by liis admirable management. Four villages, Sang, Besa, 
Jagu and Chang, were released in his favour. In 1849 he showed himself 
hostile to Government, and liis jagir and his privileges were resumed; but 
he redeemed his character for loyalty in 1857, and received a pension of 
Es. 300 for life. His second son, Mardan Ali Khan, at this time entered 
the old 2nd Sikh Cavalry and rose to be Risaldar-Major in the same 
regiment, now the 12tli Cavalry. He furnished thirty sowars for service 
in the Mutiny, and was with his regiment in many battles in the 
eventful years of 1857 and 1858. He also took part in the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868 and in the Afghan War of 1879-80. He received the 
order of British India and the title of Sardar Bahadur. The many 
officers under whom he served held him in the highest esteem. He suc¬ 
ceeded to a share in his father’s jagir in the Kharian tahsil of Gujrat, and 
enjoyed also zaildari dues amounting to Rs. 200 per annum. Ho was 
given a grant of nine squares in the Chenab Canal Colony. 

Mardan Ali Khan died in 1898, and his property was divided among 
his six sons. Of these, Muhammad Khan is a lambardar in the Chenab 
Colony ; Mumtaz Ali Khan is zaildar of Besa, lambardar of Marar vil¬ 
lage, a member of the District Board and a grantee of six squares on the 
Chenab Canal; Sarafraz Ali Khan is a Risaldar in the army, and liis son 
Ashik Ali Khan is a Jamadar; Safdar Ali Kliap retired from the army 
as a Dafadar. Muhammad Hassan Khan, the eldest son of Mumtaz Ali 
Khan, is a grantee and lambardar on the Upper Jhelum Canal. 

Sultan Alam Khan, the elder brother of Mardan Ali Khan, was a 
Darbari. He died in 1893, leaving four sons, the eldest of whom, Azim- 
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Ullah Khan, may be regarded as head of the Besa branch oi the family. 
He is a retired Dafadar of the 12th Cavalry, and enjoys a-pension 
of Rs. 100 per annum, a part of the Mutiny pension granted to lus 
grandfather, Ghulam Ali Khan. Ghulam Hussain Khan, the third son 
of Sultan Alam Khan, lias for many years been House Surgeon 
at the Punjab Veterinary College in Lahore, and has done excellant ser¬ 
vice in this capacity. He is now a senior professor in the College. He 
saw service in the Afghan War of 1879-80, and holds the medal. His 
younger brother, Pelilwan Khan, is a Risaldar in the 12th Cavalry. 

Other members of the family who have seen military service are Pir 
Muhammad Khan, one of the younger sons of Chaudhri Ghulam All 
Khan, who was a Subadar of the 25th Punjabis; and Niaz Ali Khan, a 
grandson of Ghulam Ali Khan, who is a Jamadar in the 101st Grena¬ 
diers and has served in South Africa and Somaliland. 


The Hindu Chibs have given far more trouble in Gujrat than their 
Muhammadan kinsmen. During the whole reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh they were notorious for audacity and lawlessness. Inhabiting 
Dewa, Botala and other hill villages, a few miles beyond the Jammu 
frontier, they would descend upon the plains, burning and plundering, 
and even the larger towns were not safe from attack. Twice the Maha¬ 
raja, burnt their village; but this had only a temporary effect, and they 
remained for many a long day as evil-minded as in old Sikh times. 
Twice since the annexation of the Punjab have they made raids upon 
British territory : in June 1849, when they attacked the village of Asar j 
and in August 1858, when they sacked Doklioa, on which occassion 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, on the strong representation of the British Go¬ 
vernment, sent a force against Dewa and burnt it to the ground, for¬ 
bidding its reconstruction on the same site. Since then, fear of punish¬ 
ment has kept these marauders quiet; but they still have as great 
a love for a raid across the border as when in the old days they could 
plunder without opposition up to the very walls of Gujrat. 
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SARDAR HARI SINGH, LAMBA. 


UAI MAHAN SINGH, 
aia Sii 


Laja Singh. 


Fateh Singh 
Three generations. 


f~ 

Buclh Singh. 

■r 


Amar Singh. 


Dayal Singh 
(died 1832). 


Mohar Singh. 


Bislian Singh 
(died 1834). 


- ^ 

S. Kishau Singh 
(died I860). 


( I 1 

Tara Sinsh. Nihal Singh. Kirpal Singh 

I I 

Baghel Singh. 


S. Kehar Singh 
tdied 1898). 


Didar Singh. 
I 

3*sons. 


Basheshar 

Singh. 


Teja Singh 
(born 1858). 


Sahuar IIaki Sher Singh Sheo Deo 
Singh (bom 1882). Singh 
(bok N 1880). (born 1896). 

Hardit Singh 
(born 1902). 


Mohar Singh 
(died 1905). 

Raghbir Singh 
(born 1805), 


4 sons. 


Among the petty Sardars who followed the fortunes of Charat 
Singh Sukarcliakia was Rai Mahan Singh and his son Laja Singh. Both 
fell in the service of their chief; for during one of the frequent Afghan 
invasions they volunteered to visit the enemyks camp, in disguise, to 
discover his strength and position, but they were detected and killed 
spies. Charat Singh took Amar Singh, the son of Laja Singh, into his 
service, and gave him a jagir of Rs. 7,000 in the Naka territory. Amur 
Singh served well and faithfully three generations of Sukarchakia chiefs, 
Charat Singh, Mahan Singh and Ranjit Singh, and died soon after the 
last-named had taken command of the Misal , but not until he had 
introduced his three sons, Fateh Singh, Dayal Singh and Mohar Singh, 
into the chiefs service. They soon rose into favour, and Mohar Singh 
especially distinguished himself in an action with the Afghans at Khewa 
in the Cujrafc district. Ranjit Singh gave him, at his own request, a jagir 
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at Mikrach in exchange for the estate he possessed in Naka. The three 
brothers received in all jagirs to the value of three lakhs of rupees, 
which they held for twelve years, when Mohar Singh retired to Benares, 
contrary to the wish and order of the Maharaja, who confiscated the jagirs, 
and gave the command of the contingent of seven hundred horse to 
Gurmukh Singh. The latter took the name of Lamba, which properly be¬ 
longed to Mohar Singh, an agnomen given to him on account of his great 
height. Dayal Singh retrieved in some measure the fortunes of the family. 
He fought in the battle of Attock in 1813, when he was severely wounded 
and the next year joined in the first expedition against Kashmir, when he 
was wounded again. For these services he received jagirs of the value 
of Rs. 32,000. In the year 1826 he fell into disgrace, and lost his estates, 
with the single exception of Mong, five miles north of Khewa, worth 
Rs. 4,000, but two years later the Maharaja restored him to favour and 
gave him other jagirs worth Rs. 28,000. He died in 1832, leaving two sons ; 
the elder Bishan Singh, aged seven, and the younger, an infant in arms. 
Bishan Singh died two years after his father, and as the suivivmg 
brother could render no military service the jagirs were resumed. 
Ranjit Singh did not, however, forget the child, but made over theGujrat 
jagir to his cousin Nihal Singh, who was enjoined to act as his guardian. 
Baduwal in the Jhelum district was also assigned to Kirpal Singh, another 
cousin, on the same conditions. When the Multan rebellion broke out 
in 1848 Kishan Singh remained loyal; but two of his cousins, Nihal Singh 
and Basheshar Singh, joined the rebels, and lost jagirs worth Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 1,100, respectively. In 1857 Kishan Singh rendered assistance 
in arresting some fugitives of the 14th Regiment Native Infantry, which 
had mutinied at Jhelum. For his service on this occasion he received 
a present of Rs. 400, and his followers were suitably rewarded., The 
Sardar died in I860 leaving three children, Kehar Singh, Teja Singh 
and Mohar Singh, all under age. Sardar Kehar Singh, the eldest, was a 
Naib-tahsildar and died in 1898, and Mohar Singh the youngest, who was 
in the Police, died in 1905. Teja Singh, the second son, still survives. 
He is a. safedposh in the Fhalia tahsil and holds eleven squares in the 
Chenab Colony. Kehar Singh’s eldest son, Hari Singh, now the head of 
the family, is also a Naib-tahsildar. He owns seven squares of land in 
the Chenab Colony and is a Divisional Darbari. Didar Singh, a 
distant cousin, was converted to Christianity many years ago and is 
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working as an evangelist of the Church of Scotland Mission. He is a 
member of the Municipal Committee and also of the District Board. 
Sardar Kishan Singh's sons were joint owners of about three hundred 
acres in Mauzas Khina and Cliak Sardar Dayal Singh, Tahsil Pbalia, 
Ghrjrat. 


* 
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BADRI NATH OF KUNJA * ' 


<SL 


f- 

Diwan 

Mohkam Chand 
(died 18U\ 

I 

Diwan Moti Ram 
(died 1839). 


BAISAKHI MAL. 
L 


—'i 

Sobha Ram. 


r 


i 


Kislian Dayal. Dit Mai. 


r 


Ganpat Rai. 

I 


Rain Daval 
(died 1819). 


Slieo Dayal 
(died 1844). 


r~ 

Maya Lai. 


—n 

Kirpa Ram 
(died L842). 

Dhan Raj, adopted 
(died 1880). 


Bhagwan Das. % 


Tara Chand 
(died 1006). 

. 

Mela Ram 
(born 1902). 


Kanhaya Lai. Jagan Nath Bindraban Banslii Ram 
(bora 1S67). (died 1908). (born 1870). 


Ram Chand. 


-1 

Hari Chand 
(died 1898). 


r 


Ralla Ram 
(born 1884\ 

Two sons. 


Fateh Chand 
(died 1897). 


Radha Kislian 
(adopted by 
Dhanraj), 
(died 1907). 

I 

Badri Nath 
(born 1870). 

L_ 


Jagan Nath 
(died 1890). 

i 

Laklimi Das 
(died 1905). 


Nihal Chand 
(died 1873). 


Amar Chand 
(born 1872). 

Two sons. 


Badami Chand 
(born 1874). 


r— 

Narinjan Das 
(bora 1694L 


Three other sons. 


The most distinguished of the Generals, by whose skill and courage 
Ranjit Singh rose from a subordinate chiefship to the Empire of the 
Punjab, was Diwan Mohkam Chand. The sagacity with which the Maha¬ 
raja selected his officers was the reason of his uniform success. Mohkam 
Chand was no soldier by birth; his father was a trader and, according 
to Hindu custom, the son would have been a trader too, had lie not, when 
quite young, been offered a post as mumhi by Sardar Dal Singh Gil, of 
Akalgarh. He is said indeed to have served with Mahan Singh, father 
of Ranjit Singh, at the siege and capture of Rasulnagar, and to have gained 
there his first military experience; but this does not seem true. He 
remained with Dal Singh till 1804, when that chief died, and his estates 

* Notf.. In former editions this family appeared under the Lahore district. 
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were seized by Ran jit Singh. Selijo > the widow of the Sardar, disliked 
Mohkam Cliand and demanded his accounts, as, for many years, he had 
held the entire management of the Akalgarli property; but the Diwan 
did not care to expose them to a close and unfriendly scrutiny, and left 
tor Gujrat, where Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi gave him employment. 
But with this chief he soon quarrelled, and in 1806 left Gujrat for Lahore, 
where Ranjit Singh, appreciating his talents, made him chief of the army, 
much to the annoyance oh the Sikh Sardars. The same years he led the 
army across the Sutlej, and first seized Zira, which was for some time 
defended by the widow of Sardar Mohar Singh Nishanwala. He then 
reduced the possessions of Jagat Singh Buria, Muktsar and Kot Kapura, 
being aided by a traitor in the camp, Sodhi Jawahir Singh, father of 
Guru Gulab Singh of Manawar, then Dharamkot; and he then marched 
to Faridkot, from the chief of which he obtained tribute, on the way seizing 
Mari from Hari Singh and Arbel Singh, brothers-in-law of Tara Singh 
Gheba. In October 1806 he accompanied Ranjit Singh in his expedition 
against Patiala, in alliance with Raja Bhag Singh of Jind, when Ludhiana, 
Jhandiala, Badowal, Jagraon, Kot, Talwandi, Saniwal and other districts 
were seized; some being made over to the Raja of Jind, some to Jaswant 
Singh of Nabha, and the remainder in jagir to tlie Lahore Sardars, Gurdit 
Singh, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and Mohkam Chand. 

In 1807 Tara Singh Gheba died, and his large possessions in the 
Jullundur Doab were seized and divided between Gharba Singh and 
Mohkam Chand. The latter, in the three years 1806, 1807, 1808, receiv¬ 
ed in jagir portions of the ilakas of Gila, Kot, Jagraon, Talwandi, Dliaram- 
k°t, Kot Kapura, Zira, Paridkot, Saniwal, Jandbar, Bharampur, Dhari 
and Chandpur, comprising two hundred and sixty-eight villages and worth 
Ks. 1,54,255 a year. He was also made Governor of the Jullundur Doab ; 
ftnd at Phillour, on the right bank of the Sutlej, he built for the Maha- 
], ttja the fort which still commvnds the passage of the river, on the site 
an imperial sarai. The Rahon and Nakodar country, worth 
Rs. 6,42,611, was also made over to him in jagir. The British had in 1809 
made Ludhiana a military cantonment; and General Ochterlony, the 
Resident stationed there, did not find Mohkam Chand a pleasant neigh¬ 
bour, for he hated the English, who had made the Sutlej the bound of 
his master's ambition. Early in 1810 he accompanied Ranjit Singh to 
Multan, the attack upon which wa usuccessful, and afterwards reduced 
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the country held by Khan Singh Nakai. In 1811 he was sent against 
Bhimbar, and returned to Lahore, having extracted Rs. 40,000 from the 
Rajput chiefs in the hills above Gujrat. Some of the Jullundur chiefs 
now showing a disposition to rise, he returned to Phil lour and quickly 
restored order, much to the Maharaja’s satisfaction, who created him 
Diwan, bestowing ou him at the same time valuable khilats. It was at 

this time that the Diwan annexed the territories of Sardar Budh Singh 
Faizulapuria, valued at upwards of three lakhs of rupees. For long the 
Maharaja had desired his overthrow ; and his refusal to attend at Court 
gave a colourable excuse for attacking him. His forts of Jullundur and 
Patti were reduced, and the Sardar fled to Ludhiana for safety. Strangely 
enough, the two chiefs who brought their forces to aid the Diwan in 
tills expedition were Fateh Singh Alilnwalia and Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, 
although they were said to have formed an alliance with Budh Singh 
Faizulapuria to resist Ranjit Singh should he attack either of them. But 
it was perhaps to postp one an attack on themselves, which they saw was 
imminent, that they joined the Diwan in his attack on Jullundur. They 
were now the only independent chiefs of importance between the Sutlej 
and the Indus ; and Mohkam Chand urged his master to abolish, in a 
great measure, if not altogether, the feudal tenure, and to take the whole 
country under his direct authority. But the time for so radical a change 
as tins had not arrived. 

In 1812 the Diwan reduced Kulu; and was then despatched to 
Kashmir ostensibly-to explain away the hostile movem ents of Prince 
Kharak Singh and Bhai Ram Singh, but in reality to spy out the land 
and ascertain whether it was ripe for conquest. But anoth er man, whose 
ambition was not less than that of Ranjit Singh, was preparing to attack 
Kashmir. This was Fateh Khan, the Minister of Shah Mahmud of Kabul, 
who, seeing'an alliance with the Sikhs was necessary to his success, invit- 
e d the Maharaja to join forces and, with him, invade Kashmir. This was 
agreed to; and Diwan Mohkam Chand and Fateh Khan marched from 
Jhelum together. But the Afghan had no intention of allowing the 
,Sikhs any large share either in the conquest or in its results, and had only 
carried on negotiations to secure the Maharaja’s neutrality. No sooner 
had the force reached the Pir Panjal, than he, without consulting Mohkam 
Chand, or informing him of his intention, pressed on by double marches 
with his hardy mountain troops, while * j Sikhs, never of much use in 
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the hills, were unable to move owing to a heavy fall of snow. The 
Diwan saw the design of Fateh Khan, but he was not disconcerted. He 
promised the Rajauri chief a jagir of Rs. 25,000 if he would show him 
a pass by which he might reach the valley at the same time as Fateh 
Khan, which he contrived to do with a handful of troops under Jodli 
Singh Kalsia and Nihal Singh of Atari. The Diwan was thus present at 
the capture of Sher Garh and Hari Parbat and the reduction of the 
valley, which was a work of no difficulty ; for At-a Muhammad, the Gover¬ 
nor, had fled, and little resistance was offered. But his force was too 
weak to be of much assistance, and Fateh Khan declared that the Sikhs 
were not entitled to a third share of the plunder as had been agreed 
upon. Shah Shuja, the ex-Prince of Kabul, was made over to the Diwan, 
who brought him to Lahore, where he was received with every appearance 
of respect; but Ranjit Singh, savage at his disappointment in Kashmir, 
und thinking hospitality to one in misfortune superfluous, robbed 
him of the famous Koh-i-Nuv diamond and his other jewels, and detained 
him under surveillance till April 1815, when he made his escape. The 
Maharaja when he heard that Fateh Khan would not divide the spoil 
of Kashmir, was very wroth and determined on revenge. He opened 
negotiations with Jahandad Khan, brother of Ata Muhammad, the late 
Governor of Kashmir, who held the fort of Attock, which commanded 
the passage of the Indus, and induced him to surrender it to a Sikh 
force. It was now Fateh Khan's turn to be angry, and he demanded 
the restoration of the fort; but Ranjit Singh refused until lie should receive 
Hs share of the Kashmir plunder. The Wazir, in April 1818, set out 
fiom Kashmir and invested Attock. Forces were hurried up from 
Lahore, first under Karain Singh Chahal, and then under Diwan Mohkarn 
Chand. For long the armies lay opposite each other; the Sikhs suffering 
somewhat iif the frequent .skirmishes and not liking to force on a general 
engagement till the garrison of the fort had exhausted its supplies and it 
^ as nece ssary to relieve it or abandon it altogether. The Diwan then 
ctei mined on fighting; and at Haidaru, a few miles from Attock, he 
diew up his force in order of battle. The ball w,as opened by a brilliant 
cavalry charge led by Dost Muhammad Khan, afterwards the celebrated 
1 ulei of Kabul, which broke the Sikh line. One wing was thrown into 
complete disorder and some guns captured. The Afghans, thinking the 
victory won, dispersed to plunder, when the Diwan led up his reserves 
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in person and drove back the enemy at all points with great loss. Fateh 
Khan had already fled, believing Dost Muhammad to be slain; and the 
Afghan army, driven out of Khairabad, retired upon Kabul, from whence 
the Wazir led an expedition against Herat to endeavour to recover the 
reputation he had lost before Attock. The battle of Haidaru was 
fought on the 13th July 1813. 

While Mohkam Chand was engaged on active service, his son Moti 
Ram managed the Jullundur Doab. His grandson Ram Dayal, though 
at the time only twenty-two years of age, was already distinguished for 
ability and bravery ; and in May 1814, when the Maharaja determined 
to again invade Kashmir, he was appointed to command one division of 
the army. Against this expedition the Diwan remonstrated in vain. 
He urged that the season was not propitious; that no supplies had been 
collected on the road; that the hill Rajas were hostile; but when he 
saw that Ranjit Singh was determined to try his fortune, he asked leave 
to accompany the army. But Mohkam Chand was now very old, and 
his health was failing, and the Maharaja desired him to remain at 
Lahore and preserve order during his absence. r ! he foikh army was 
massed at Sialkot, and from there marched to Rajauri, the Raja of which 
place recommended that the force should be divided : one portion, under 
the Maharaja in person, marching by way of Punch; the second, under 
Ham Dayal, Dal Singh Naharna, Jamadar Kushhal Singh and other 
Sardars, marching through the Bahramgala Pass. This advice was 
unfortunately followed; and Ram Dayal with his division crossed the 
Pir Panjal and descended into the valley, where Azim Khan with his whole 
force gave them battle. The Sikhs fought well, but they were out¬ 
numbered and driven back with great loss. A repulse was in their case 
as disastrous as a total defeat: they had no reinforcements at hand 
and no supplies. Bliai Ram Singh was sent by Ranjit Singh to the 
assistance of the detachment; but lie was a timid man, and when he 
heard of Ram DayaFs repulse he halted for a day or two at Bahramgala 
and then retired. The Maharaja now found that he must retreat himself, 
leaving Ram Dayal to his fate. The retreat soon became a flight. The 
hill tribes disputed the passage of the army ; and heavy rain came on, 
making the road all but impracticable. But at length, with great loss 
of men and officers, among the latter the brave Mit Singh Padhania, the 
ilahavaja Ought his way out of the hills and retired to Lahore. Although 
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the disasters which had befallen the expedition were in a great measure 
owing to the rashness and precipitancy of Rain Dayal, yet he retrieved 
matters as far as was possible. He held his own in the Kashmir valley 
with such determination that Azim Khan was compelled to come to 
terms, allowing him a safe conduct, and even admitting, in a written 
document, the supremacy of Lahore. 

In October 1814 Diwan Mohkam Chand died at Phillour, to the 
grief of the Maharaja and the whole Sikh nation. As a General he had 
been almost always successful; his administrative talents were as great 
as his military ones ; and in his death Ran jit Singh lost his most loyal 
and devoted servant. But there were other good men left in the family. 
Moti Ram was created Diwan in his father’s room, and the Jullundur Doab 
was entrusted to him, with the charge of the fort at Phillour. Ram Dayal 
with Dal Singh Naliarna, was sent against the Kharals of Gugera, and to 
take tribute from Multan and Bahawalpur ; and the next year against 
Rajauri to punish the treachery of Raja Agar Khan during the expedi¬ 
tion of 1814. Agar Khan tried to buy forgiveness ; but Ram Dayal would 
no ^ R^ten to terms, and sacked and burnt both the town of Rajauri and the 
palace of the Raja. The next year he v r as sent northwards to watch the 
movements of Pateli Khan, who had joined his brother Azim Khan in 
Kashmir, returning to Kabul the next year. Hukma Singh Cliimni 
^as at this time in charge of the Attock fort, and it was as much as 
Ram Dayal and he could do to keep in order the Muhammadans of 
Hazara and Yusafzai, who were instigated to revolt by Fateh Khan : and 
011 one occasion Ram Dayal was all but defeated by them. 

In the spring of 1819 the Maharaja, taking advantage of the absence 
Rom Kashmir of the Governor, Azim Khan, determined again to attempt 
its i eduction. The leader of the Sikh army was Misra Diwan Chand, the 
conqueror of Multan, while Ram Dayal commanded the real- division. 

lle latter was prevented from marching by the heavy rain and had no 
puio in the fighting. Little resistance was, however, made. Zabar 
vlinn took to flight; and the province of Kashmir was annexed by Ran jit 
‘ m gh to his dominions, Moti Ram being appointed the first Governor. 
Lam Dayal was then sent against the Raja of I’vmch; and when Bhai 
1 A kl' a n Singh was killed in Hazara and Hukma Singh Cliimni, the Govern* 
°L recalled, he was sent thereto restore order. This was no easy matter. 
Hie tribes had been thoroughly exasperated by the conduct of Hukma 
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Singh and their successes had given them confidence yand when Earn Dayal 
•had'penetrated as far as the fort of Gandgarh he was surrounded- by num¬ 
bers of the enemy, the Afghans of Miswari, Srikot, Torbela, Yusafzai and 
Swat, and compelled to fight. Through the whole day, from sunrise 
to sunset, the battle was fought against enormous odds by the Sikhs; 
and at night, completely worn out, they retired to their entrenchments. 

, Last to leave the field was Ram Dayal; and the enemy, perceiving that 
he was separated from the main body of the army, made a sudden dash 
and cut off and surrounded his party. The Sikhs fought desperately, 
bi^t iu vain; and Ram Dayal was killed and all'his escort. The Sikhs 
in dismay at the death of their General struck their camp and retreated 
in all haste from Hazara. 


The death of Ram Dayal was a great grief to his father, who desired 
to give up the Kashmir government and retire to Benares. The 
Maharaja was not unwilling to permit the Diwgn’s resignation, and 
appointed as his successor Sardar Sari Singh Nalwa, the most dashing- 
soldier in the Khalsa army, now that Ram Dayal was dead. But the 
Kashmiris and hill tribes ‘could not endure the tyranny of the Sardar; 
and after one year Moti Ram was re-appointed Governor, and held the 
nost "till 1826. The Diwan was a man of some ability and was liked by 

the people; but he was indolent and apathetic, and his administration 
was not marked by any event of importance, except the • advent of the 
cholera, which then visited Kashmir for the first time and decimated the 
population. While Moti Ram was in Kashmir, lus son Kirpa Ram 
manao-ed the Jullundur Doab, and Slieo Dayal lived on his jagir in the 
Guirat district. Raja Dbiam Singh was jealous of the wealth and power 
of tlie family, and persuaded tlie Maharaja to grant the estate ot-biba, 
near Phillour, to his brother-in-law Ram Singh. Kirpa Ram was so much 
‘ ritated at this slight that, when he was directed to join the Peshawar 
, expedition with his whole contingent, he only brought fifty horsemen. 
The Maharaja was furious. He imprisoned Kirpa Ram; recalled Moti 
Ram from Kashmir, and sent there, as the new Governor, Diwan Chum 
l al • while the fort of Phillour he made over to Fakir Aziz-ud-din and 
l iter to Sardar Desa Singh Majithia. It was not for a year and a half 
tint the family was again taken into favour, and then only on payment 
0 f a heavy fine. Kirpa Ram was now sent to Kashmir as. Governor, 
superseding Chuni Lai. His administration was tolerably successful-* 
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He was an extravagant man and fond of display, but, at the same time, 
of a gentle disposition. The Rambagh garden at Srinagar, in which 
Maharaja Gulab Singles monument stands, was laid out by him, as were 
also many other gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital. In 1828 
the valley suffered very much from earthquakes. Private and public 
buildings were destroyed, and the inhabitants forsook the towns for the 
greater.security of the mountains. After the earthquakes came the 1 
cholera even worse than in the days of Moti Ram. The cholera was 
followed by the rebellion of the Raja of Muzaffarabad ; but Kirpa Ram 
marched against him and completely defeated him. These were the 
only events of the administration. In 1831 Kirpa Ram again suffered 
from the enmity of Raja Dhian Singh. He had given protection to Raja 
Faiz Talab Khan of Bhimbar, whom both the Dogra brothers hated and 
wished to capture, while Kirpa Ram resolutely refused to give him up. ' 
Dhian Singh accused Kirpa Ram of contumacy and embezzlement, and 
had so much influence with the Maharaja that the Diwan was recalled 
from Kashmir and again imprisoned; while the Jullundur Doab was 
taken from Moti Ram and given to Misra Rup Lai, after Shaikh Ghulam 
Mulii-ud-din had been tried in Hosliiarpur and found wanting. At 
this time Moti Ram was absent at Simla, where he had been sent with 
Hari Singh Nalwa and Fakir Aziz-ud-din on a mission to the Governor- 
(xcneral. On his return he tried to make peace between Raja Dhian 
Singh and his son, who had been released on payment of a ncizrana of 
^ine lakhs of rupees; but seeing this impracticable, and weary of 
public life, he retired to Benares, where he died in 1839, Kirpa Ram 
Served in Bannu in 1832, and then finding the enmity of Dhian Singh as 
great as ever, while his influence at Court increased day by day, he 
asked permission to join his father at Benares. The permission was 
refused, and Kirpa Ram determined to go without it. He went on an 
assumed pilgrimage to Jwala Muklii; and from there, crossing the 
Sutlej into British territory, he journeyed to Benares, where he remained 
DU his death in 1842. He left no son of his own, but he had adopted 
Dhan Raj, whom he left the sole agent of his still largo jagirs , worth 
f°ur lakhs of rupees. 

When Kirpa Ram left the Punjab, his brother Slieo Dayal, who had 
been appointed Governor of Gujrat, and his sons, kept their appoint- 
*uents; Kanhaya Lai acting as Deputy to his father and Maya Lai 
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holding an office at Court. The latter accompanied Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din to Kashmir as Treasurer in 1841; but on his fathers death, three 
years later, returned to Kunja, where he succeeded to the estate, worth 
Rs. 12,000. He did good service during the rebellion of 1848, and after 
the annexation of the Punjab acted as Tlianadar of-Jullundur and Gujrat. 

In 1858 he was appointed Tahsildar of Harappa in the Gugera district, 
but did not hold the appointment for any length of time. He resided 
at Kunja after quitting Government employ. Kanliaya Lai filled 
the office of Kardar in several districts during Sikh rule. His eldest son 
Radlia Ivishan was Tlianadar of Peshawar until the re-organization of 
the Police, when he received his discharge. 

Dhan Raj, the adopted son of Kirpa Ram, was Colonel of 
the 2nd Regiment of the old Sikh army at Peshawar. When' Sardar 
Chatar Singh took the field, he was sent by Colonel George 
Lawrence to prevent the Sardar passing the Indus. He succeeded at 
the time, but subsequently his men deserted and he had to retrace Ins 
steps. After annexation he was appointed Tahsildar at Peshawar, 
becoming ultimately an Extra Assistant Commissioner. He rendered 
excellent service during the Mutiny, and was rewarded with the grant 
of half the revenues of Kunja, worth Rs. 1,300. At the Imperial Assemb¬ 
lage in 1877 lie received the title of Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 

Ills death occurred in 1880. Colonel Dhan Raj adopted Radha Kishan, 
grand-nephew of Kirpa Ram, his own adoptive father. The jagir, 
of course, lapsed; but as a special case, and in deference to the express 
wishes of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Viceroy permitted a departure 
to be made from the established principle, and granted a portion, 
valued at Rs. 1,000, to Radha Kishan. He resided at Kunja in 
Gujrat, and -was a Bub-Registrar of the district. He died in 1907. and 
liis only son Badri Nath may now be regarded as head of the family. 
The Government of India have sanctioned the continuance of the half 
(Rs. 500) the revenue free grant of Rs. 1,000 per annum held by his 
father on the understanding however that the grant will finally lapse on 
Badri Nath’s death. He holds a perpetual muufi of the value of Rs. 24 per 
annum in the villages of Majra and Kunja, both in Gujrat. The family 
also owns considerable house property in Kunja, Gujrat, Lahore and 
Benares, but this consists mainly of buildings erected for a public purpose 
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such as Baradaris and Dharamsalas, and the annual income is small. The 
family has a small amount of land near Kunja in proprietary right. It 
lias no seat in Darbar at present. Maya Lai's son Hari Chand was a 
Munsif in the Hoshiarpur district. He died in 1898. His son Balia 
Bam is a field kanungo. 

Regarding the other branch of the family, a few words will be 
sufficient. Soblia Bam, brother of Mohkam Chand, was for some years 
in the Maharaja's service and left to his three sons, Kishan Dayal, Dit 
Mai and Ganpat Bai, a jctgiv of Rs. 5,000 in the neighbourhood of Kunja, 
with the village of Gidarkot. Both Dit Mai and Ganpat Bai accompani¬ 
ed Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din to Kashmir, and remained in his service 
and that of his son Imam-ud-din Khan for three years as Kardars. 
During the rebellion of 1848 the brothers served under Major Edwardes, 
and behaved well, and on the annexation of the Punjab were taken into 
Government employ. Dit Mai was first made a Talisildar, and subse- 
cpiently Extra Assistant Commissioner. He died without issue. Banslii 
Ram, grandson of Ganpat Bai, is a teacher in the Educational 
Department. 
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From a common ancestor have descended three remarkable tribes, the 


Sia-ls of Jh? jn g> tf 10 Ghebas of Pindigheb and the Tiwanas of Mitha 
Tiwana in Shahpur. The Ghebas know but little of their past history, 
but they art 3 claimed as kin by both Sials and Tiwanas, who, till lately, 
were aore e( l as to respective descent from Gheo, Tenu or Teo, and 

Seo the tl iree sons ®ai Shankar, a Rajput of Dharanagar; the ancestor 
of the Ghebas being Gheo, of the Tiwanas Teo and of the Sials Seo. The 
bards o* Tiwana tribe some years ago made further enquiries, and 
have nt )W a different story, which will be more easily understood by an 
extract from the genealogy. 


^piether the amended genealogy is more truthful than before, it is 
impossible to say. It certainly seems more probable than the regular 
descent fF om the three sons of Kai Shankar. If the Tiwanas did not come 
to the Pui 1 ]^ the Sials, their emigration was no long time after, 

and must have been before the close of the fifteenth century. They soon 
■ embraced Muhammadanism and settled at Jahangir on the Indus, where 
they remain 3 ^ tip the time of Mir Ali Khan, who by the advice of his 
spiritual ^uide, Fakir Sultan Haji, moved eastward with his tribe and 
many of *he Shaikhs, Shahlolis, Mandials and others. He arrived at the 
count 7 / then called Danda, and founded the village of Ukhli Maula in 
tfoo Shahpur district. His son Mir Ahmad Khan, about the year 1680, 
built Mitha Tiwana, seven miles east of Ukhli where he had found sweet 
water, from which the town was named. This chief was engaged in 
constant hostilities with the Awans, his neighbours to the north, and at 
Hadali, five miles from Mitha Tiwana, defeated them with great slaughter. 
Dadu Khan and Sher Khan, the third and fourth Maliks, improved 
and enlarged Mitha Tiwana, which soon became a flourishing town, and 
many settlers from other parts of the country took up their residence in 
it : Awans from Jhelum, Karars from Mankera, Chahls from the 
neighbourhood of Lahore, and Nuns from the Upper Chenab. 

Sher Khan became Malik in an irregular way. Discontented with 
the severe rule of his father, he rebelled with his brother Alam Sher 
Khan, and, assassinating their uncle Mir Khan, killed their father in a 
skirmish outside the walls of the fort. The two brothers seem to have 
lived together without fighting between themselves, a circumstance remark¬ 
able enough among the Tiwanas, and they considerably enlarged tlieir 
territory at the expense of the Awans, seizing Warcha and other 
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territory at the foot of the hills. It is related that Alam'Sber, Khan, 
thinking Awan-shooting the finest sport in the world, would frequently 
go alone to the mountains with liis gun, and aEter shooting two or three 
Awans, as other less ambitious men shoot partridges, would return to 
breakfast. Slier Khan now thought himself strong enough to refuse 
the tribute the Tiwanas had hitherto paid to the Governors of Dera Ismail 
Khan, His brother accordingly attacked the troops which had boon 
sent to collect it on their return march, and, taking them by surprise, 
routed them with the loss of their leader. 

About the year 1745 Slier Khan founded Nurpur liwana, which soon 
became a large and thriving village. Some years later he contrived to 
quarrel with Inayat Khan, the fighting chief of Jhang Sial. Ihe lattei 
had won Mari, on the right bank of the Jhelum, from the Nawab of 
Multan and had placed it in charge of Sher Khan, who was to receh e 
a certain sum for its management. This was not paid with any regularity, 
and Sher Khan, thinking to exact it by force, assembled his clan and, 
driving the Sials out of Khai, laid siege to Kot Langar Khan. I nay at 
Khan marched to relieve it, and defeated the Tiwanas in a battle before 
the walls. Sher Khan died in 17G7 leaving two sons, Khan Muhammad 
Khan and Khan Beg Khan. His brother Alam Sher Khan had fallen some 
time before in an expedition against tae Panchars. 1 he first occupation 
of Khan Muhammad, the new chief, was the suppression of a revolt of 
the I-Iasnal and Mastial tribes who inhabited Botala* Hadali and 
Hamoka. In this he was successful, and he then went to Jhang to visit 
his kinsmen, leaving Mitha Tiwana in charge of his brother. On his 
return he found the gates closed against him and his brother tin 
acknowledged chief. He then retired to Nurpur Tiwana, where lie raised 
droops and marched against Khan B3g Khan, who was defeated and 
thrown into prison. He was, however, soon released, promising obedience 
for the future. 

Khan Muhammad was engaged in constant hostilities with his 
neighbours. Nurpur was attacked by the Nawab of Mankera, and only 
relieved after a siege of more than a month. With Lai Khan, the chief 
°f Khushab, some fifteen miles from Mitha Tiwana, on the Jhelum, Khan 
Muhammad had always been friends, till Jafar Khan, the son and heir 
of Lai Khan, suspecting the Tiwana chief’s intentions were not quite 

Called Botala from the number^nto "$ fo) found when digging the foundations of the village 
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honest, plotted against him while visiting Khushab. Khan Muhammad 
escaped to his own town and prepared for fight. Lai Klian, with his 
younger son Hakim Klian and his wife Nurbhari, came to assure Khan 
Muhammad of their innocence, but he arrested them and, marching to 
Khushab, opened fire upon the town, tying his hapless prisoners to the guns 
to divert the fire of the enemy. Jafar Klian called Mahan Singh 
Sukarchakia, an old friend of Khan Muhammad, to his aid. The Sikh 
came with a considerable force and compelled the Tiwana chief to retire. 
Khan Muhammad, however, had his revenge, and killed in cold blood his 
wretched prisoners, who had neither done nor wished him evil. Towards 
the end of his rule, his brother Khan Bog Khan again took up arms 
against him, being aided by Rajab Khan, a Sial chief of Garli Maharaja, 
Fateh Khan of Sahiwal, and Jafar Khan of Khushab. For some time 
Khan Muhammad defended himself; but his enemies were too powerful, 
and in 1803 he applied to Ranjit Singh for succour. That Sardar was 
by no means secure himself ; but on the promise of a subsidy of one lakh 
of rupees he consented to trap Khan Beg Khan. It was arranged between 
the confederates that when Ranjit Singh marched into the country Khan 
Muhammad should take to flight, seeing which Khan Beg Khan would 
probably come to pay his respects, believing the Lahore chief his friend. 
AH happened auspiciously: Khan Beg Khan was caught by Ranjit 
Singh, and made over to his brother, by whom he was put to death. 
Ranjit Singh took his blood-money, and with some small tribute from 
the Muhammadan Maliks of the neighbourhood returned to Lahore in 


1804. Klian Muhammad Khan had outwitted his brother; but his second 
son, Ahmad Yar Khan, now rebelled against him, and, having won over 
most of the tribe to his side, induced his father to make a virtue of neces¬ 
sity and yield the chiefship to him. Ho had no easy life, and was always 
fighting with the chiefs of Mankera, Khushab and Sahiwal with varying 
success. 


In 1817 Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent a force, under Misra Diwan 
Chanel, against the Tiwana chief at Nurpur. After a short resistance the 
•fort was taken, and Ahmad Yar Khan fled to Jhandawala or Jandiala in 
the Mankera territory. When the Sikh army had retired, leaving a 
garrison under Jawant Singh Mokal in Nurpur, Ahmad Y&w Khan returned 
and regained possession of the country; but he was a second time compel¬ 
led to fly to Jandiala, from which he was driven by the Mankera Nawab, 
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wIl ° Hirew his sons into prison. Ho now submitted to the Maharaja, who 
granted him the ildka of Jhawarian, worth Rs. 10,000, in jagir, subject to 
the service of sixty horsemen. In 1821 Ran jit Singh marched against 
Hafiz Ahmad Khan, Nawab of Mankera, and the Tiwana Malik gladly 
joined the expedition, as he had an old score to wipe out with the Nawab. 
Muhammad Khan, the predecessor of Hafiz Ahmad, had surrounded 
Mankera with a cordon of twelve forts, Haidrabad, Maujgarli, Fatelipur, 
Hipal, Daria Khan, Klianpur, Jhandawala, Kalor, Dulewala, Bhakar, 
Dmgana and Ohaubaraj while to make the central fortress inaccessible he 
had permitted no wells to be sunk within the cordon. But for all this, 
t tc besieging army, with the invincible Ranjit Singh commanding in 
person, moved on, digging wells as it advanced, invested the fort, and after 
a siege of twenty-five days the Nawab capitulated, being allowed to retain 
the government of Dera Ismail Khan. 


I he assistance rendered by the Tiwanas during this campaign was 
very great; and the Maharaja was so much struck with their handsome 
and manly appearance, their bold riding and their gallant fighting, that 
he insisted upon a troop of Tiwana horse returning with him to Lahore. Of 
this tioop of fifty horsemen Kadir Bakhsli was the commander. He served 
at Multan some years, and in many campaigns, with distinction. In 1837 
his cousin hatch Khan shared with him the command of the sowars t 
Khuda Yar Khan found himself a person of very small importance at 
Lahore, wherfe no one of the Sikh nobles cared a straw for his long 
genealogy or for his hereditary claim to rule over the Shahpur jungles. 
Hg was appointed, on Rs. 1,000 a year, chabulc-sowar , or rough ricler to 
tho Maharaja, whose hunting expeditions he superintended until his death 
111 1'ateli Khan, son of Khuda Yar Khan, had been during these 

yeai* in the service of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, to whom the Mitha 
j * U tlna country v^as given in jagir in 1819, Jawant Singh Mokal having 
, le ( ^ years. He proved himself as impetuous and overbearing as 
An * llaS ^ or; au< ^ c l uarr0 Hed and fought with Sardar Fateh Singh. Man and 
p lnai kingh ,Sindhanwalia, who successively held the adjacent district of 
^ ^ ^ 1<3 ^ ea ^ 1 Singh, in 1837, Fateh Khan held a 

x ^ laucl Uli der him in his native country, and any jagir or estates ho 
Go } lave reC0 ived w r ere given by the Sardar and not by the Lahore 
hadT ninei1 ^ came * 0 Lahore, where Raja Dhian Singh, who 

card of his courage and unscrupulousness,, thought that he would 
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make a useful employe and took him into favour; and in 1838 procured 
for him the appointment of manager of the Mitha Tiwana country, with 
control of such of the salt mines, like Warcha and Choha, as lay to the 
south of the range and close to the plain country. With him was 
associated Pars Ram, a Khatri; but their joint administration*was not 
very successful, and in 1840 Fateh Khan was Rs, 20,000 in arrears; and 
Prince Nao dSTilial Singh, glad of an opportunity to humble an adherent 
of Raja Dhian Singh, placed him in arrest in the house of Misra Lai 
Singh Toshekhania until the arrears were paid off. 

On the death of Nao Nilial Singh the Raja regained his power, and 
Fateh Khan's fortunes rose with those of his patron. He was sent as 
manager of the Kachi country, and Sahib Khan, Alam Khan and other 
of his relations were made Kardars of Mianwala, Shekhowal and Nurpur 
Tiwana. Soon after the accession of Slier Singh, Fateh Khan was sent 
on duty across the Indus. The country of Tank had been ruled for many 
years by a Katikhel family, the last of whom, Allahdad Khan, had been 
ousted by the Sikhs. The country, however, brought little profit to its 
conquerors. Allahdad Khan, indolent when in power, but active enough 
in opposition, ravaged the country, cut off Sikh convoys and foraging 
parties, and the revenue had fallen to next to nothing. In this state of 
things Raja Dhian Singh proposed Fateh Khan as the only man who 
could restore order, and he was accordingly sent with a strong force and 
full powers. His mission was entirely successful. He proposed to 
reinstate Allahdad Khan as Governor of Tank, but the chief died before 
it was possible to carry out the design. Then Fateh Khan proceeded to 
Marwat, the country to the north of Tank, to collect the revenue, without 
fighting if possible, but any how to collect it. The first thing that he did 
was to build a fort at Laki, on the Gumbela river, in the heart of the 
Marwat country. This was not opposed by the chiefs, for he had pro¬ 
mised to reduce the revenue demand to one-sixth of the produce, and 
had thus won their support; but no sooner was the fort completed than 
Fateh Khan begged for loans, in addition to the revenue charge, which 
loans could not be refused, and which Diwan Daulat Rai, his successor, 
made a perpetual poll tax, odious to the last degree to the people. This 
accomphsked, Fateh Khan returned in triumph to Lahore, taking with 
him Shah Nawaz Khan, the young son of Allahdad Khan Katikhel, who 
was well received at Court, 
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'he fortunes of the Malik now seemed made ; when, in one day, his 
friend and patron, Baja Dhian Singh and Maharaja Slier Singh, fell by 
the hands of the Sindhan wallas. Fateh Khan was with the Eaja just 
before his murder; but as the assassins and their victim passed into the 
Lahore fort, he fell behind and allowed himself to be shut out. No man 
was more versed in intrigue than he; he saw a catastrophe was impending, 


and had no such love for the Eaja as to desire to share his fate, Eaja Hira 
Singh, the son of the murdered Minister, openly accused Fateh Khan 
of being in the conspiracy, and put a price on his head. There was no 
reason to believe the charge true, for by the Eaja^s death Fateh Khan , 
could gain nothing and might lose all. He escaped in disguise from 
Lahore and fled to his native Tiwana, whither he was followed bv a force 
sent to arrest him. But the Malik fled across the Indus to Bannu, and 
took refuge with Swahn Khan, who was offered Bs. 3,000 to give up his 
guest; but this the Waziri chief was too honorable to do. Kadir 
Bakhsh, who would have been imprisoned had the Sikhs succeeded in 
capturing him, took refuge with his old master Sawan Mai at Multan. 
When the Lahore troops had retired, Fateh Khan re-crossed the 
Indus and called the Muhammadan tribes to arms. He was now well 
known along the Indus, and he soon had a large following at his back. 
He ravaged the country with fire and sword, and defeated several bodies 


of irregular troops sent against him. When, however, a regular force 
under Sardar Mangal Singh Siranwali marched against him, he again 
escaped across the Indus, wdiilo Mitha Tiwana was sacked by the 
Sikhs. 


When at length Eaja Hira Singh and Pandit Jala fell from power, 
1 ateh Khan hurried to Lahore, where he knew that he should be w ell 
leceived by Sardar Jawahir Singh, the new Minister, whose battles he had 
fought in fighting against the late administration. He v r as not dis¬ 
appointed. Jawahir Singh gave him valuable presents and made him 
Governor of the Mitha Tiwana country, of s portions of Jlielum and 
Rawalpindi, and of the whole province of Dcra Ismail Khan and Bannu, 
superseding Hi wan Daulat Bai, son of Laki Mai, the Governor first 
appointed by Maharaja Ban jit Singh when he resumed the country from 
Nawab Slier Muhammad Khan * 


* Commonly known as Shah Nawaz Khan. 
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Jawahir Singli had not given Fateh Khan this power and posi¬ 
tion for nothing. The Minister had a dangerous rival in the person of 
Prince Pashaura Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, to whom the Sikhs now 
generally looked as the best man to sit on the throne. The Prince had, 
with the help of the Muhammadan tribes in the neighbourhood, gained 
possession of the fort of Attock, and Fateh Khan Tiwana and Sardar 
Chatar Singh Atariwala, men upon whom the Minister knew he could 
rely, were directed to proceed against him. With some eight- thousand 
men they invested the fort, but the feeling in favour of the Prince was so 
^strong that they would have been unable to reduce it by force. Stratagem 
was accordingly resorted to, and, on solemn promises of safety, the Prince 
surrendered the fort to Fateh Khan and Chatar Singh. Having secured 
their victim, the two chiefs began their march to Lahore, and in two days 
reached Hassan Abdal, some thirty miles from Attock. At this place a 
letter from Lahore was received, in which was written that it was unsafe 
m the present temper of the Sikhs to bring Pashaura Singh to the capital, 
and that he must be detained in the north country. The order was well 
understood. That very night Fateh Khan and his confederate entered 
the Prince's tent with a guard, seized him, placed him in irons, and, 
leaving the camp standing, marched back to Attock with all speed, 
accompanied by a few hundred horse, and carrying the Prince with them. 
As he drew near the gloomy walls of the fortress he saw his certain 
doom, and begged for his sword and shield that he might die fighting 
like a man. But the unfortunate Prince was hurried into the fort and 
placed in the lower chamber of a tower past which rushed the black, 
swi ft Indus. When night came he was strangled, and his body thrown 
into the river. 

Through all the evil history of the Punjab there is recorded no 
murder more cruel than this, Pashaura Singh was a fine, high-spirited and 
gallant youth, beloved by the troops and the people, and only hated by 
those who feared his rivalry. But the murder did not go unavenged. 

I he weak-minded, slavish Chatar Singh died in exile many hundred miles 
from his native land. Jawahir Singh, the instigator of the deed, was 
killed by the enraged soldiery shortly afterwards, while upon Malik 
Fateh Khan came the troubles related here. After the murder ho 
crossed the Indus at Kalabagh and took possession of his new pro- 
vince of Dera Ismail Khan. The Governor, Daulat Rai, retired, 
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not prepared to resist at this time, and the Malik then determined to 
got iid of some of his Tank enemies and thus render his own power 
the more secure. The three chief jagirdars in Tank were the famous 
'’Hindu Khan, Asliak Muhammad Khan and Hayat Ullali Khan. These 
thi-ee chiefs were enticed to Dera Ismail Khan, and Painda Khan 
usited the Darbar of the Malik to talk over his affairs and arrange them 
satisfactorily. The conversation grew somewhat excited, and at length 
eh Khan insulted the Afghan to his face. Painda Klian saw his 
angci and sat still ; but his young son, Sikandar Khan, unable to 
control'himself, drew his sword and cut down the Malik’s Jamadar 
artaja, who was standing by him. Fateh Khan was ready for this. In 

U tlie roora was fal1 of armed men. Painda Khan, his son and 

mo.s o his retainers were cut to pieces. Then the Malik attacked the 
iou.se ol: Hayat Ullali Khan, where Ashak Muhammad and Nasir Ullali 
j, UU1 iad takeu ref uge, stormed it and put the inmates to death. 
mv,it Ullali himself escaped to the house of Nawab Slier Muhammad, 
' 10 l Hl . rc nased safety for himself and the fugitives for Rs. 40,000. 

th 1 ! 1 i° ludl n liatl0n at thlj atrocity was great on the frontier, and even 
i m a “ ' 101 ' itl ® 3 at LallorG were compelled to appear shocked. Fateh Khan 
sin! T\f° r immunifc 3 r - Ra i a Lal Singh,the Maharani, and Mangla, the 
'/ y glr ’ a11 took hls moue y and promised him protection • but popular 
e mg was too strong against him, and Diwan Daulat Rai was ao-ain 
ominated Governor of Dera Ismail Khan. The Malik determined" on 
l“iT aUd Wll0n Daulat Rai arrived at Bhakar, opposite Dera 

him ' Tl iai iv° U <lie ^ ank ° f tko Iudus >he crossed the river to attack 
• ie lwan, however, had regular troops with him, and Fateli 

' " n ^ ar com PeUed to retire to Dera. Daulat Rai followed and marohed 
thoiico i outside which the Malik met him with some three 

to woi'hi Ufc tkese troops were undisciplined and did not care 

known ' assauR of the Diwan’s Multanis, whose prowess was well 


his adh , n 1 dlSpersed without fighting. Fateh Khan, deserted by 
had Wi i’ WaS com P elled to retreat to the fort of Akalgarh, which he 
his prison! ° f ^ ^ FateU SllGr R han. There lie murdered all 

Tiwanafn 16 same m S ht > crossing the Indus, retired to Mitlia 

s ion after uTk 7 day8 ‘ The countr y was -at this time in confu- 

offered hi, Z'. 1 aild tbe English, to whom the Malik had 

no friend of p ^ dlU ' ug ^ 1G war> wer e at Lahore. Raja Lai Singh was 
'ateli Khan, and would have confiscated all, his jagirs but 
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for the intercession of Sardar Sultan Muhammad Khan. In the hot 
weather of 1846 the Malik was sent to Kashmir, as he was an intimate 
friend of Shaikh Imam-ud-din, the rebel Governor, audit was thong it 
that he might influence him favourably, as he could gain nothing >y 
nlaving the Government false. He went with Edwardes as far as Jammu; 
from thence to Kashmir with Puran Chand ; and having performed Ins 
mission with ability and success, returned to Jammu. He afterwards 
accompanied Major II. Lawrence to Kashmir. 

On the return of Fateh Khan to Lahore he was called upon to ox- 
plain the accounts of his late government, as Dnvan Dina Nath had 
brought him in a defaulter to the amount of seven lakhs of rupees, flus, 
Fateh Khan asserted, was covered by the expenses of five thousand 
horse and foot, engaged by orders of Sardar Jawahir Singh ; but the 
written orders which he produced as those of the Sardar were without 
date, no particular service was specified, nor any detail as to the num ei 
-of men. After a long dispute, and full allowance for these presumed 
levies having been granted, the demand against the Malik was reduced 
' to four lakhs of rupees. Fateh Khan complained of the harshness of this 
demand, but in reality lie was treated with exceptional lemency. Every 
rupee of the four lakhs was due, as the accounts still m Raja Dina Na 
office show, and this was at the time admitted by himself, and the ad¬ 
mission signed and sealed with his own hand. Fateh Khan could ha\ e 
paid the four lakhs without the slightest inconvenience. He had not 
been a manager underlie tyrannical Hari Singh, or irresponsible Gov¬ 
ernor of the Derajat, for nothing ; but he pretended that lie could not 
pay, and he was placed in restraint in the house of Kalian bmgli Man, 

with the approbation of Major H. Lawrence. For three ai< a. ha 
months he was thus kept under arrest ; and then, as he resolutely asserted 
Z inability to pay, he was removed to the fort of Gobindgarh. Directly 
the order for his imprisonment was issued he offered to pay l "° a ,z is 
of rupees in eight days. The Darbar allowed him twenty days m add i- 
tion to this, but when the time had elapsed Fateh Khan hat c ange 
mind. He knew that a temporary imprisonment was all he had to ear, 
and he preferred this to paying what was due from him. But lie hat no 
done with his promises. His son Fateh Slier Khan was imprisoned with 
him, and after two months he petitioned that the young man might bo 
released in order to raise the money. This was permitted, Fateh .Shei 
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Khan was liberated, and declared in Darbar that Maharaja Gulab Singh 
would be answerable "for one lakh, and that the rest should be paid on 
his father's'release. After some delay Rs. 21,000 were paid into the 
Dera Ismail Khan treasury ; and the Multan rebellion breaking out, 
Edwardes, thinking the Malik would be of use on the frontier, obtained 
his release, and in June 1848, when the state of the country made it 
advisable to recall Lieutenant Taylor from Bannu, Fateh Khan was sent 
as Governor of that province, with Manvat, Isakhel, Kachi and Mianwali. 
He’would rather have fought Mul Raj in the open held, but he was ready 
to work anywhere, and at the beginning of July took over charge from 
Taylor. 

The Sikh force of Bannu was thoroughly disaffected, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Fateh Khan increased its dissatisfaction. Early in August the . 
troops broke into open mutiny, but the vigour of Fateh Khan suppressed it 
for the time. There were at this time in Bannu four regiments of infantry, 
five hundred cavalry and four heavy guns with a troop of horse artillery. 
The only European with them was Colonel John Holmes, an old servant 
of the Lahore State, and chief among the Sikhs was Sardar Ram Singh 
Ohapawala. When the news of Raja Sher Singh's rebellion at Multan 
reached Bannu, about the 25th September, the Sikhs rose in mutiny. They 
murdered Colonel Holmes, seized four light guns which had been with¬ 
drawn from the bastions for the purpose of being sent to Multan, and 
besieged Fateh Khan in the inner fort of Dalipgarh. He called the 
Muhammadan tribes to arms, and many answered to the call ; but the 
Malik had even in Bannu as many enemies as friends. First came to his aid 
Muhammad Khan Isakhel, whom the Malik had once reinstated in his 
chief ship ; then Dilasa Khan, whose name was a terror to the Sikhs, and 
who had beaten from his mud fort Tara Chand and the bravest of the Sikh 
Sardars. With these came Jafar Khan of Tapa, Bazid Khan Sharani, Sher 
Khan and Muhammad Azaz Khan Isakhel. But the Sikhs found allies 
also: Mir Alam Khan of Madan, the intimate friend of Ram Singh Chapa- 
wala; Musa Khan of Sikandar Khel; and on their side, too, were numbers, 
discipline and guns* But the gallant borderers at first got the best of the 
fight and took possession of the town of Dalipgarh, while the Sikhs had 
to stand on the defensive. * But this was a temporary advantage, and the 
Sikhs attacked the Muhammadans in force, drove them out of the town 
with great loss and closely invested the fort. The Malik might have held 



the fort for ever against the besiegers had there been a supply of water; 
but the well was then being sunk, and the defenders were soon reduced 
to the last extremity. They dug night and day, but they could reach no 
water, and at last were compelled to surrender. Fateh Khan, to whom 
the Sikhs would never have given quarter even had he deigned to ask for it, 
was shot down at the gateway of the fort, and Muhammad Alam Klian 
and Slier Khan Isakhel and Lai Baz Khan of Bazar were carried away as 
prisoners, and did not recover their liberty till after the final defeat of the 
Sikh army at Gujrat. 

On the annexation of the Punjab it was not easy to discover the real 
position of the family with regard to estates and allowances. At the death 
of Khudayar Khan in 1837 the estate was divided between his son Fateh 
Khan and his nephew Kadir Bakhsh. The former commanded twenty- 
two sowars, and the latter thirty-three; the allowance of Fateh Khan was 
Ks. 1,000, the same as his father had held as chabuh sowar ; that of Kadir 
Bakhsh was Bs. 720; and, besides this, there was Rs. 10,440 for the pay 
of the troopers. When Kadir Bakhsh died the jagiv was continued to 
his son Slier Muhammad Khan. In Jawaliir Singh’s time Fateh Khan 
was allowed one-quarter of the revenue collections of Mitha Tiwana and 
Khushab, in consideration of the former position of his family in the 
district. This chaharam, or fourth, amounted to Rs. 8,345 a year, but 
the Malik only held it one year. Under Lai Singh it was resumed, as 
were his other allowances, and his sowars were discharged. Fateh Khan 
seems also to have received from Raja Gulab Singh, the farm of the salt 
revenue, some percentage on the collections at Fatehpur, where in 1842 
he had assisted to re-open and work a long disused mine. When sent by 
Jawaliir Singh as Governor of Dera Ismail Khan, his pay was fixed at 
Rs. 10,000; but this was nominal ; and at so great a distance from Lahore 
a Governor could make his pay what he liked. Fateh Sher Khan, son of 
Fateh Khan, served as one of Major Edwardes’ chief officers, and fought 
with the greatest gallantry throughout the war of 1848-49. At its close 
the Government was anxious adequately to reward the services of the 
Tiwanas and allowed them one-fourth of the revenues of the country from 
which they had been driven by Ranjit Singh. The whole amounted to 
Rs. 50,105, including Sher Muhammad’s jagir of Rs. 6,945, and this 
being resumed a jagir of Rs. 6,000 in perpetuity was granted to 
Sher Muhammad Klian, and one of the same amount to Fateh Sher 
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Khan and his four brothers; Fateh Slier Khan taking Rs. 2,000 
and his brothers Rs. 1,000 each. In addition to these perpetual grants, 
Slier Muhammad Khan's personal jagiroi Rs. 3,240 was continued to him 
as a pension for life, while Fateh Slier Khan received a cash pension of 
Rs. 5,000 and Sahib Khan of Rs. 480 a year. These Maliks and their 
relatives again proved loyal in the Mutiny. 

The rivalry between Malik Fateh Slier Khan and Malik Sher Muham¬ 
mad Khan, two of the leading men of the last generation, was intense ; 
the one founding his claim on the distinguished pre-eminence of his cele¬ 
brated father, Fateh Khan, and the other standing on his own merits and 
as representative of the elder branch. Their mutual jealousy divided the 
family and their adherents into rival factions, whose jealousy, each of the 
other, too often involved the chiefs in vexatious litigation, impairing 
their fortune and influence. 

Malik Fateh Sher Khan, after serving with distinction and gallantry 
under Edwardes at Multan in 1848-49 at thejiead of four hundred horse, 
was one of the first of the great chiefs who answered to the call made 
upon them by -John Lawrence at the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. 
He at once raised a regiment of irregular cavalry and joined the Hariana 
t ield Force under General Van Cortlandt. He and his men were engag¬ 
ed in several actions, notably at Hissar, Bangali and Jamalpqr, and were 
on every occasion distinguished for their dash and gallantry. After the 
lull of Delhi the Tiwana Horse were attached to the movable column 
under the command of Colonel Gerard, and behaved well at the battle 
of Narnaul, when the rebels were completely defeated with heavy loss. 
1 hey afterwards aided in restoring order in the Gurgaon district and 
took part in many engagements. They were much commended for their 
good conduct both in the field and in quarters ; and Malik Fateh Sher 
Khan, their leader, showed himself to be a bold and daring chieftain, 
a gallant soldier and a right loyal subject. For his fidelity and courage 
lie was rewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur and &)jtejagir of 
hs. 1,200 in addition to the perpetual jagiv of Rs. 2,000, and the life 
pension of Rs. 5,000, which, as already stated, were granted to him after 
annexation. Malik Fateh Slier Khan died in December 1894 leaving a 
minor son, Muhammad Sher Khan, who is now being educated at the 

tchison College ; his estate beino* under the management of the Court 
Wards, 
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Malik Slier Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, came just after Malik 
Fateh Slier Khan on the Darbar List. In 1849 he commanded a bod)' of 
horse, and was present throughout the operations before Multan, where he 
displayed bravery, intelligence and zeal. From Multan, sent with a body 
of horse and foot on detached duty, he marched along the banks of the 
Jlielum and compelled a Sikh garrison to evacuate Khushab, and, following 
close on their retreating steps, he crossed the river and took the fort of 
•Shalipur. Turning back, he attacked Mitlia Tiwana where a strong party 
of Grhorcharas had taken refuge. The garrison capitulated, and treasure 
amounting to Rs. 12,000 fell into the Malik’s hands; and of this sum he 
at once sent Rs. 7,000 to Taylor at Dora Ismail Khan. The districts 
round Khushab and Mitlia Tiwana being now clear, the Malik again 
crossed the river and ejected the rebel garrison from Saliiwal, where lie 
captured a gun. He next laid siege to Ahmadabad, which he took and 
partly destroyed. In the middle of the work of destruction he found ' 
himself opposed to a vastly superior Sikh force from Find Dadan Khan, 
and was obliged to retire; but the Sikhs were unable to follow up their 
advantage, for near Jhawarian they were met by a body of foot and horse 
under Saliib Khan and Langar Khan, and were driven back on Find Dadan 
Khan with great slaughter and with the loss of their stores and guns. 
The great victory of Gujrat followed very shortly afterwards, and the 
rebels everywhere laid down their arms, thus rendering further activity 
on the part of the Malik unncessary. 

It is true that, from a military point of view, none of these engage¬ 
ments were of great moment, nor was the fighting very severe. But in esti¬ 
mating the value of the services rendered by Sher Muhammad, it must be 
remembered that they were performed in the face of the Sikh army, and 
that the probable issue of thp contest with the Khalsa had not yet become 
apparent; so that, by espousing in so uncompromising a manner the 
English cause, he braved utter ruin to himself and his family. “ It was a 
great advantage,” writes Taylor, “ to have so active and loyal a partizan 
in the Sind-Sagar Doab, by whose exertions the atmosphere was cleared 
of hostile parties; and the officials and the large Sikh detachments in 
Pind Dadan Khan, Bhera, and other places in the neighbourhood, were 
prevented from draining the couutry for supplies for the army. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Malik raised a body of three 
hundred horse, which was employed first in keeping order in the Cis-Sutlej 



and Delhi Divisions and in 1858 was on active service under the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief in Oudli, where it took part in several actions with 
distinction. The duties allotted to the Malik were performed in a manner 
which gained him the respect and good-will of the officers under whom 
he served; and the Government of India showed appreciation of his 
seivices by conferring upon him the title of Khan Bahadur and by assign¬ 
ing him a life jagir of Rs. 600 in addition to the perpetual jagir of 
Rs. 6,000 and the life pension of Rs. 3,240 which were conferred on him 
after annexation. He owned thirty thousand acres of unproductive land 
in the Khushab Thai, and he held on lease fifteen hundred acres of irri¬ 
gated land near the Jhelum. He died in 1890 leaving two sons, Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Ghulam Jilani Khan, both minors. The former 
Vr as for a time at the Aitcliison College and the latter is still there. The 
estate is under the Court of Wards. Dost Muhammad Khan having 
attained his majority has succeeded to his father's seat in Darbar. 

Malik Sahib Khan, Khan Bahadur, c.s.i., uncle of Malik Slier 
Muhammad Khan, did excellent service in 1848 on the occasion of the 
piusuit of Bliai Maharaj Singh and in the capture of his followers. He 


au d Langar Khan of Saliiwal 


were the first to arrive at 


Jhang 


g ter a lon o chase, and were thus present in the attack upon the 
, la b in which Sahib Khan personally engaged and killed several of his 
dt > lerents - Malik then took his men down to Multan, and was 

1 eseut during the early portion of the siege. Thence, sent north on 
©tachecl duty, lie attacked a body of the enemy near Ohachran, defeated 
nem with great slaughter, capturing four of their zamburahs. In 
j 011 the outbreak of the Mutiny, he raised a body of three 

undied horse, with whom lie was present at the affair at Jhelum against 
ie mutineers of the 14th Infantry, aud afterwards, under Mr. Cooper, 

Klic' 1 ^ ^ 16 lna ^ ueers the; 26th Regiment at Ajnala. Here Sahib 
ian a advice and tact were most conspicuous in bringing about the 

hi‘ed U ] L °^ Ueai '^ two hundred mutineers without a single shot being 
con ' ^ ai '^ r cons i s ting of but forty dismounted sowars. Saliib Khan’s 
the ° Cllt Wa3 ^ en em P lo yed in preserving order around Cawnpore, where 
passa^ 0 ^^ W0re practically in rebellion. The duty of guarding the 
they °* ^ ie ^ Umna was successfully undertaken. At Kalpi, again, 
P l rties° 10 C01m nended for their gallantry in covering the working 

Napier en ^ a ® e< ^ ' u erecting batteries. They then accompanied General 
whe fi T ^ en t ra ^ India campaign, and were on all occasions forward 
S thig was antieiDated. 
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For his Mutiny services Malik Sahib Khan was given the title of 
Khan Bahadur and a life jagir of Rs. 1,200 in addition to his previous 
life pension of Its. 480 } and on his return to the Punjab he obtained a large 
grant of land, and excavated a canal from the Jlielum for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, devoting himself with great success to its development. He took 
a great interest in horse-breeding, and, by his care and intelligence, did 
much to improve the indigenous breeds. Best of all, he kept himself 
aloof from the family quarrels in which his relatives had been only too 
apt to engage, and he earned a high reputation for straightforward truth¬ 
fulness and integrity. It was for this, as well as for his gallant and 
loyal behaviour in the field, that the Companionship of the Star of India 
was conferred on him. He died in 1879, and his jagir and pension ex¬ 
pired with him. His only son, Umar Hayat Khan, was educated at the 
Aitchison College, and, in 1895 succeeded to the administration of his 
estate, which, during his minority, had been most successfully and P r0 St¬ 
ably managed for him by the Court of Wards. In 1908 Malik Umar 
Hayat Khan, who is an Honorary Lieutenant in the 18th Tiwana Lancers, 
saw service in the Somaliland Expedition and in 1904 accompanied the 
Mission to Tibet. In 1905 he took a relief party to the Kangra district 
after the disastrous earthquake of that year, and in January 1906 he was 
appointed a member of the Punjab Legislative Council, to which two 
years later he was re-appointed for a further term. In January 1910 
he was nominated a member of the Legislative Council of the Governor 
General. In June 1906 the Companionship of the Indian Empire was 
conferred on him, and in the latter part of the same year he was selected 
as an Attache to the staff of the Amir of Kabul during his visit to India. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate exercising first class powers, and is one of 
the largest landowners in the Province. 

Malik Jahan Khan, brother of Malik Sahib Khan, served for many 
years as Karda# under Diwan Sawan Mai; but finding that lus merits 
were not sufficiently appreciated, he left the Diwan in 1848 and joined 
Edwardes with sixty sowars. He fought two successful engagements at 
Dajoa in the Jhang district, and thus helped to prevent two strong 
detachments of the enemy from joining the main body at Multan. In the 
early portion of the siege lie was sent with Sahib Khan on detached 
duty, and was present in the affair at Chachran. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny he assisted Sahib Khan in raising a body of irregular horse, and, 







with him, went through the Central India campaign under General 
Napier. At the close of the Mutiny ho received a ponsion of Rs, 3b0 
per annum in addition to his provious pension of Rs. 360, and on his 
death a pension of Rs. 190 per annum was continued to his widow and 
daughter. He left one son, Malik Muhammad Khan, who was granted 
a lease of valuable land, which he subsequently purchased, at Kot 
Muhammad Khan, south of Sliahpur, and has a seat in Divisional 
Darbars. He at one time did good service as Honorary Magistrate and 
Munsiff and Sub-Registrar for the Shahpur tahsil, but failing health 
compelled him to give up all active work. In 1899 the title of Khan 
Bahadur was bestowed on him. 

Malik Fateh Khan, another brother of Malik Sahib Khan, served 
with Edwardes* force near Multan in 1848, and was wounded in the 
action at Chiniot. He also took part in the affair at Chachran, and 
proved himself a gallant soldier and a good swordsman. On the outbreak 
the Mutiny he joined the forco under his broth or Sahib Khan, and was 
present at Jhelum, Ajnala and Ferozshah, displaying the utmost alacrity 
111 the pursuit of the rebels. For these services lie was given a life-muafi 
ono hundred and fifty acres. Malik Fateh Kluin died in 1894 and was 
succeeded by his son, Malik Muzaffar Khan, who was formerly a Jamadar 
iu the Guides Cavalry. Malik Muzaffar Khan is a Provincial Darbari 
und owns about a thousand acres of valuable land at Muzaffarabad near 
Shahpur Civil Station. He is forward in all matters connected with local 
administration and succeeded Malik Muhammad Khan as Sub-Registrar 
for the Shahpur tahsil. 

Several other members of the Mitha Tiwana family have attained to 
good positions in the Army and Police, the Tiwanas being considered as 
ranking with the best cavalry soldiers in the Indian Army. 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

SARDAR MUHAMMAD CHARAGH KHAN, OF SAHIWAL. 


MALIK BAJAR KHAN. 

(died 1530), 


Gul Bhalak Khan 
(died 1547). 


Hot Khan. 
Mobarak Khan. 


Budha Khan. 


Sahib^Khan. 


"i 


Lodha Khan. 
I 

Langar Khan. 

_ J 


r 


Lai Khan. 

I 

Fateh Khan. 


Mubarak 

Khan. 


1 


Muhammad Khan. 


Bahram Khan. Lashkar Khan. 

I 

Kanun Khan. 


r 


Allahyar Khan. 


", 


r 


Fateh Khan 
(died 1820). 

I 


r 


Langar Klian 
(died 1853). 

i 


—1 
Lai Khan 
(died 1842). 


Muhammad Hayat 
Khan 

(died 1862). 


Mubarak Khan 
(died 1890). 


Lashkar 
(born 1839). 


Two generations. 


Zulfikar Khan 
(died 1864). 


I 


Sardar Muhammad 
Charagh Khan 
(born 1854). 

Abd-ur-Rahman Khan 
(born 1897). 




Fateh Khan 
(bom 1865). 


The Balucli family of Sahiwal came to India in 1527. M$lik Bajar 
Khan was a petty chief of Kach Makran, the most westerly province of 
Baluchistan ; who had the misfortune to have a handsome daughter. 
The fame of the young girl's beauty having reached the ears of the 
neighbouring Seistan chief, lie asked her in marriage; but Bajar Khan 
had no desire for the alliance and, having for some time opposed his 
more powerful neighbour with indifferent success, he fled with his family 
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and retainers to Delhi, the throne of which the Emperor Babar had 
lately won. He was well received by the monarch; his younger brother 
Amir obtained the jagir of Farrukliabad, where his descendants still 
reside, and Bajar Khan received the chief ship of the Thai country 
about Shahpur in the Punjab, which was then in a most unsettled state. 
He took up his quarters near Khushab, and soon succeeded in reducing 
the troublesome tribes of the neighbourhood to something like order. 

In 1530, at the age of seventy, he died, and was succeeded by his son 
Gul Bhalak Khan, who founded several new villages in the Shahpur 
district, and defeated the Khatkian tribes with great slaughter at a spot 
named after the battle, Hadanwala, (hcidi, a bone,) from the immense 
number of the slain, whose bones for long after whitened the plain. The 
village is now known as Hadali * He obtained from the Emperor the 
tract of country around Sahiwal, which he peopled and brought into 
cultivation. He died in 1547, having some time before his death resign¬ 
ed the chief ship in favour of his son Hot Khan. Little is known of 
this man or of his two immediate successors; but Sahib Khan, the sixth 
chief of Sahiwal, was a man of so cruel and oppressive a disposition 
that the people rebelled against his authority and, having deposed him, 
made his nephew, Langar Khan, chief in his stead. Langar Khan was 
of an easy disposition, and much improved his territory, paying great 
attention to agriculture. Fearing that his four sons by different wives 
might quarrel, he built for each a separate fort in the neighbourhood of 
Sahiwal, one of which is still standing. This remarkable method of 
ensuring the preservation of peace was not successful, and on the death 
of Langar Khan in 1735 his sons began to quarrel fiercely among them¬ 
selves. Lai Khan, the eldest, held his own, and having put to death his 
brothers Bah ram Khan and Laslikar Khan and his nephew Kanun Khan 
felt himself secure. When Ahmad Shah Durani first invaded India, 
Lai Khan gave him every assistance in the way of supplies and carriage. 

^ he Durani Prince treated him with such consideration that Mubarak 
Khan, his only remaining brother, became jealous of his fame and, 
conspiring with Fateh Khan of Bucharianwala, brought a large force 
against him. In the battle that ensued Lai Khali was defeated and slaiu. 

Fateh Khan was but twelve years old when he succeeded his father. 
Ho was a clever boy, and soon avenged his father’s death, forcing 




* The Tiwanas defeated the Awans at the same place. 
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Mubarak Khan and his family to take refuge at Bahawalpur. Great 
severity must have been shown to the adherents of Mubarak ;'for a large 
emigration took place from the district, the Baluchis of Kliai, Kot Isa 
Shah and Kadarpur, going over to the Sials of Jhang. Fateh Khan’s 
reign was a short one. He was taken prisoner in an Afghan invasion car¬ 
ried to Dera Ismail Khan and there put to death. He left no son, and his 
two brothers were so young that their mother, Bandi, took the direction 
of affairs. She possessed courage and ability, and was obeyed by the clan, 
and her only fault was that she was a woman. In 1750 Raja Kura Mai, 
the lieutenant of Ahmad Shah, arrived at Saliiwal and summoned the 
infant chiefs to his presence. Bandi suspected treachery and, refusing 
compliance, called the troops to arms and attacked the Raja, but was 
totally defeated. The children were taken prisoners and, it is believed, 
put to death. 

Mubarak now thought his turn was come, and, returning from 
Bahawalpur, assumed the chiefship without much opposition and held 
it till his death in 1770. His son Muhammad Khan found it difficult 
to make head against the Sikhs, who were at this time overrunning 
the country. Sardar Jlianda Singh BJiangi attacked Saliiwal, but was 
repulsed, though he took possession of a portion of the territory. 
Muhammad Khan at length succeeded in recovering this with some loss, 
but was assassinated soon afterwards by some Sikhs and Baluches. who 
had come to Saliiwal on pretence of paying him a complimentary visit. 
Allahyar Khan having punished his father’s murderers turned his 
attention to the improvement of the country, and was engaged in 
cutting a canal from the Jhelum, when he was killed by a fall from his 
horse. Fateh Khan, the fourteenth chief, was a minor at the time 
of his brother’s death, and for some time his mother Allah Jewai acted 
as regent, in conjunction with Diwan Daya Ram. When the boy grew 
up he determined to seize the power which his mother and the Diwan 
seemed to wish to retain, and his bold policy was completely successful. 
He tlion turned his arms against the Sikhs and recovered from them the 
forts of Nahang and Shaikh Jalal. From Mit Singh Bhangi ho took 
Dera jara, and soon became dreaded for his energy and courage. On 
all sides he recovered ancestral possessions and acquired now ones, till 
ho at length ruled over a larger tract of country than any of his 
predecessors, and his revenue amounted to about Rs. 1,50,000. When 
Mahan Singh rose to power Fateh Khan thought it politic to pay him 
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a small tribute; and in 1804 he agreed to give Ranjit Singh yearly 
twenty-five horses and twenty-five camels. This tribute was in 1809 
commuted to Rs. 12,000 per annum. 

It is not likely that Fateh Khan paid the tribute with any great 
regularity; but this point is immaterial, for an excuse was never wanting 
when Ran jit Singh desired to rob a weaker neighbour ; so in the spring of 
1810, having collected his forces, Ran jit Singh marched to SahiwM and 
summoned Fateh Khan to his presence. The Baluch foxhad noticed many 
footprints going into the den of the lion, but no sign of a returning step, 
an d hesitated to comply; but Ranjifc Singh expressed such devoted 
friendship for him, that at length he sent his son Langur Khan, a child of 
lour years of age, with rich presents. The Maharaja received the bov with 
great cordiality, and having again expressed his friendship for Fateh Khan, 
marched against Zafar Khan, chief of Khushab, which place he reduced 
after several days’ siege. Fateh Khan now thought himself secure; but, 
Ranjit Singh returned at night to Sahiwal, took the fort by surprise and • 
carried the chief prisoner to Lahore. After a year he was released, and 
a J&gir of Rs. 14,400 was given to him at Jhaiig, with which he was to 
urnisli fifty horsemen. In 1812 he returned to Lahore, and for throe 
years remained about the Court; but this life was not to his taste. 
Curing these three years he saw Sultan Khan, the Bhimbar llaja, be¬ 
trayed by Ranjit as he himself had been betrayed; he saw tlie miserable 
>8hah Shuja tricked and robbed by the Prince who had sworn to protect 
him; and at last he turned his back on the accursed Court, and lied to 
Mankera to the protection of Muhammad Khan, the great and wise 
Baluch Governor, fie remained here for nine months; but Muhammad 
Khan could not do much to assist him, and he then left for Multan, 
vdiere he lived for two more years, supported by Muzaffar Khan. But 
when his old enemy marched on Multan in 1818 the poor outcast retired 
!o Bahawalpur, where, in the town of Ahmadpur, he died in 1820. 

Langar Khan, his eldest son, was at his father’s death but fourteen 
.Years old, and Sadik Khan, the chief of Bahawalptir, took him and his 
horsemen into his own service. After three years .Ranjit Singh, who had 
icaid of Fateh Khan’s death, invited Langar Khan, to Lahore and gave 
u m a jagir of Rs. 1,200 in Jliang and Sahiwal, with allowances for fifty 
''semen, and stationed him at Multan where lie remained under ho 
oulers.of Diwan Sawan Mai for teii years. Shortly before the Maharaja’s 
Path he granted anew jagir to Langar Khan at Muglanwala, Nun and Jhek 
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Slier Sino-h ordered him, with two hundred horsemen, to accompany the 
camp of General M’Caskill through the Punjab during the Afghan War, 
and in July 1841, commanding the same force, he went with Major 
H. Lawrence as far as Charbagh in Laghman. After the assassination of 
Sher Singh, Langar Khan was sent by Raja Hira Singh against Fateh Khan 
Tiwana, who was ravaging the country between the.Ohenab and the Indus; 
but the expedition had not much success, and it was not till the deatli of 
Hira Sino-h that Fateh Khan submitted and came to Lahore, where he . 
offered his services to Jawahir Singh, the new Wazir. Under this 
Minister, Langar Khan was stationed at Pind Dadan Khan, and at the close 
of 1847 was sent under Lieutenant Edwardes to Bannu. In June 1848 he 
did good service against the insurgent Bhai Maharaj Singh. For three 
days and nights, from Jhandiala to Jhang, did Langar Khan, with other 
Muhammadan chiefs, hang on his tracks till, being joined by the fresh 
troops of Misra Sahib Dayal, they drove the rebel force into the swollen 
Chenab. Two months afterwards Langar Khan joined General Wliish s 
camp at Sardarpur, and served during the whole siege of Multan with 

fj-reat credit. On annexation his personal jcujirs, worth Rs. 3,000, were 
released in perpetuity, and a pension of Rs. 1,200 granted lnm, which was 
resumed at his death on the 17th March 1853. His eldest son, Muhammad 
Hayat Khan, succeeded him. This young man had served at Kabul and 
Bannu and through the Multan siege, and was both loyal and brave. He 
died on the 7th February 1862, aged thirty-five years. 

The present head of the family is Sardar Muhammad Cliaragh 
Khan, son of Muhammad Hayat Khan’s younger brother Mubarak 
Khan! Sardar Charagh Khan, who has a seat in Divisional Darbars, 
is not in very prosperous circumstances, and though the family is 
still much respected and commands considerable influence, it is gradually 
declining from its former importance. 
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MUBARAK KHAN. 
Ghulam Hussain. 


Izzat Khan 
(died 1859). 


Azam Khan 
(died 1847). 


I 


Shahadat Khan 
(died 1868). 


Sardar Bahadur 
Malik Jahan Khan 
(died 1893). 


Fateh Sher 
Khan 

(born 1832). 


, T r~ 

Nur Khan 
(born 1844). 


Muzaffar Khan 
(born 1852). 

I 

Klian Muhammad 
' Khan 
(born 1875). 


Sher Bahadur Sohra Khan 
Kliau ^born 1857>. 
(born 1856). | 

Abd-ur-Raliman 

Khan 

(born 1878). 


1 


Piara Khan 
(born 1865). 


Abdul Ghafur Khan 
(born 1894). 


r 


n 

Abdul Kadir Khan 
(born 1896). 


Malik Mubariz Kiian 
honorary Lieutenant, 
(born 1863). 


r 




Muhammad Mumtaz ( 

Khan Alam Sher Khan 

(born 1885). (born 1881). 


r 


M uhammad Sher Khan 
(born 1885). 


Sardar Bahadur Malik Jahan Kliau, on the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
3°med Malik Sahib Khan's Risala, and took part in the actions of Jhelum 
<md Ajnala. He afterwards did good service at Kalpi, and served 
uoughout the Central India campaign on the personal escort of General 
, d P ier > ta kmg a share in several actions up to the battle of Ranade, where 
^ 0 particularly distinguished himself by boldly attacking five or six of the 
without assistance) but he was' worsted in the encounter and 
purely wounded. He was afterwards posted as Risaldar to the ISth 
^ ® n gal Lancers, and was for a short period appointed to act as Aide-de- 
amp on Lord Napier’s Staff. After establishing* a reputation as a 
an j an<i ofticer he retired with the full pension of a Risaldar, 

v U tlle tltle of Sardar Bahadur was conferred on him for conspicuous 
’ravery and merit. 

^ He died in 1893 and was succeeded by his eldest son, Malik Mubariz 
who had been given a commission in the 9th Bengal Lancers in 
5 when he enlisted a troop of men from his district, paying Rs. 15,000 
Hifciii chanda ’ funds. Malik Mubariz Khan served- for six years iu 
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-the 9th Bengal Lancers, and after his retirement was made an Honorary 
Lieutenant in the same regiment. He still continues to take a very keen 
interest in his regiment. For some years now he has resided at Jalian- 
abad, where he and his brother, .Malik Mumtaz Khan, own a very fine 
property which is irrigated from their own canal. Malik Mubariz Khan 
is a Provincial Darbari and was in January 1910 nominated a member of 
the Provincial Legislative Council. Malik Mumtaz Khan, after serving in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, received a commission in the army and is now 
attached to the Intelligence Branch at Army Headquarters. Malik 
Muzaffar Khan and Malik Sher Bahadur Khan, nephews of S. B. Malik 
Jahan Khan, were Ressaidar and Risaldar respectively in the 9th Bengal 
Lancers, and Malik Sher Bahadur Khan is now Risaldar-Major of the 26th 
bight Cavalry. He received the Royal Victoria Medal from the Prince 
of Wales when His Royal Highness visited India in 1905. 

Malik Jahan Khan was anarried to a daughter of Malik Grhulam 
Haidar Khan, Tiwana, of Hadali, who claimed to be the tenth in descent 
from Sidhari Khan, second son of Uddar Khan. The latter according to 
one account was the common ancestor of all the Tiwanas. Some account 
may here be given of the Hadali branch of the family, the pedigree of 
which is as follows :— 


GIIULAM HAIDAR KHAN. 


C~ 

Jahan Khan 
(died 1892). 


— 1 
Fateh Khan 
(died J893). 


r — 

Ahmad Khan 
(died W02). 


"1 


r 


Sher Bahadur 
Khan 

(born 1*70). 




Ata Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1894). 


Bakht Jamal Ahmed Yar Khan Ghulam 
Khan (Honorary Captain). Muhammad 
(born 1857). (born 1859) Khan 

| (born 1866). 

r 


Muhammad 

Bahadur 

Khan 

(born 1885). 




1 

Muhammad 
Hay at Khan 
(born 1870). 

I 

One son. 


Two other Four sons, 
sons. 


Sher Muhammad Khan 
(born 1892). 


Muhammad Khan 
(bom 1900). 


Malik Jab an Khan, eldest son of Ghulam Haidar Khan, was a 
Tahsildar in Bannu district. His eldest son, Malik Ahmad Khan, served 
hh Daifadar in the 18th Bengal Lancers, and after retirement was granted 










five squares of land in Lyallpur and was appointed lambardar of his 
village and a member of the Shah pur District Board. His son, Sher 
Bahadur Khan, is a Rissaidar in the 39th Central India Horse, and 
succeeded his father as lambardar . He served in the Mohmand Field 
torce in 189/-98, gaining the medal. His uncle, Bakht Jamal Khan, acts 
for him as lambardar in his absence. Baklit Jamal Khan*s eldest son, 
Sher Muhammad Khan, has been selected for a direct commission in the 
13th D. C. 0. Lancers. 

K 

Malik Fateh Khan, second son of Gliulam Haidar Khan, was appoint¬ 
ed Jamadar in the 18th Bengal Lancers in 1858, for which regiment he 
furnished many recruits of his own tribe. He saw a considerable amount 
of active service, and on retirement was granted proprietary rights in 
five hundred acres of land in Shahpur district, where he founded a 
village called Fatehabadpur. Of his three sons, the eldest, Malik Ahmad 
Yar Khan, served with great distinction in the 18th Tiwana Lancers, 
retiring as Risaldar-Major in 1907. He .took part in the Afghan War 
of 1879-80, and in the Frontier campaigns of 1881, 1890 and 1897-98. 
He received the Order of British India of tlie second class in 1903, alid 
of the first class in 1906, in which year he was also granted the title of 
Sardar Bahadur and was presented with the Royal Victorian medal by 
R. H. the Prince of Wales. He now holds the honorary rank of 
Uiptain in his regiment. His eldest son, Malik Muhammad Bahadur Khan, 
was educated in the Aitcliison Chiefs’ College and received a direct 
commission as Jamadar in the 39th Central India Horse in 1904. 


Mahk Clin lam Muhammad Khan Bahadur, second son of Fateh Khan, 
entered the 18th Lancers as Daffadar in 1882, but was subsequently 
transferred to the 39th Central India Horse as Jamadar, in order to assist 
n i,using a Tiwana troop for that regiment, of which he is now Risaldar- 

Order'r f RvTf ? ^ ¥rontier caiu P ai S n of 1897-98, receiving the 
* 11611 IluIla oft he second class* He received the Coronation 
e a 111 1 ^ ail( ^ Royal Victorian medal in 1906. 

Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan, third son of I'ateh Khan, entered the 
i»th Lancers as Daffadar in 1886, and two years later was appointed 
m M ar o the 13th D. 0. O. Lancers, for which regiment he assisted in 

Like Mb' br r na t tr0 ° P - H ° P romotod t0 Hisaldar-Major in 1907. 
o iers le served m the Frontier campaign of 1897-98, 
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The three sons of Fateh Khan have thus all risen to the rank of 
Risaldar-Ma jor. They reside in the village of Hadali in Shah pur, where 
they own about three thousand ghumcios of land. This village is the home 
of fifteen Tiwana commissioned officers, seven of whom belong to this 
branch of the tribe. 


ftr 


\ 




* 




SHAHPUR DISTRICT. 




NAWAB MALIK KHUDA BAKHSH KHAN, TIWANA, 
OF HAMOKA. 


MALIK NAZIR KHAN. 
Malik Bakhsh Khan. 


Malik Fateh Khan. 


r 


Malik Sultan Mahmud Khan 
(died 1871). 


Alam Khan 
(died 1887). 


Nawab Malik Khuda f j 

Bakhsh Khan Ghulam. Muhammad Fateh Khan 

(bobn 1866). Khan (born 1883). 

I (born 1853). 

Allah Bakhsh Khan | 

(born 1887). Fateh Muhammad Khan 
(born 1895). 


.1 


Sultan Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1886). 


Malik Baklish Khan, great-grandfather of the present head of the 
family, served with some distinction in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army, 
and was rewarded by the grant of proprietary rights in the village of 
Hamoka and lands in the Shahpur tahsil, which are still in the possession 
the family. Malik b ateh Khan also entered the army, but after a 
slioit career he was killed in the Jhang campaign 'of 1826. On the 
outbreak of the Multan rebellion, Malik Sultan Mahmud Khan collected 
a hundred sowars and served under Edwardes throughout the siege. 
Vhcn the city fell the Malik and his men were sent under the command 
Lieutenant Yhunghusband to clear the country round Hariana of the 
lebel tioops, and after annexation the Malik entered the police as 
Risaldar, and served for some years, chiefly in his own district. His 
administrative abilities were conspicuous in 1857, when he wasjplaced 
on special duty to watch tho discontented and furnish intelligence for 
8 P tU t °f the Punjab. He kept the troop which he commanded in 
xce ent oidoi, and showed that had he not been required at home he 
would have distinguished himself in Hindustan as much as did his more 
unate relatives. After the Mutiny he continued 'for many years as 
an Inspector of Police in his nativb district, and won universal 
n ^ J" 1 °r ^ 10 ^partial and trustworthy manner in which he 

^ Vr^ri U ‘^ i ^ u ^ es * Sultan Mahmud died in 1871 leaving one 

W *’d a IT V1U< ^ a ® a khsh, who was brought up under the Court of 
e ° wn * a ©state at Khwajabad in the Shahpur tahsil, 
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besides a large area of valuable land purchased elsewhere, almost nil 
irrigated by his own private canal. He is a good horseman and an 
. excellent .landlord. In 1894 he became an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
and in 1903 was appointed British envoy at Kabul, in which capacity 
he acquitted himself so well that in June 1907, on his return to India, 
the title of Nawab was conferred upon him together with a political 
pension. His Majesty the Amir also granted him the title of Izzat Nishan 
which he is allowed to use in India. His son, Malik Allah Bakhsh Khan, 
was educated at the Aitchison College and now resides at Khwajabad, 
where he looks after his father’s estate. Nawab Kliuda Bakhsh Khan 
is a Provincial Darbari. 

Malik Alam Khan, brother of the late Sultan Mahmud, served as a 
Risaldar in the Tiwana Horse during the Mutiny, and specially dis¬ 
tinguished himself at Narnaul, where lie was seen well in front with a 
handful of men at a critical period of the day, holding a position near 
the enemy’s* camp against the whole strength of the rebel force, which 
he held in check until relieved by the arrival of the infantry. Unlike 
most of his relatives, he received no reward or pension. His son, Malik 
Ghulain Muhammad Khan, is Sub-Registrar of the Khushab tahsil. 
Malik Sahib Khan, the head of another branch of the Haraoka family, 
enjoys an inam. 




SHAEPUB DISTRICT. 


b 


KHAN BAHADUR MALIK MUHAMMAD HAKIM KHAN, 
NUN, OF MITHA TIWANA, 


NUR MUHAMMAD KHAN. 
I 

Bakhsh Khan. 


Jahan Khan. 


Khan Bahadur, Malik 
Muhammad Hakim Khan 
(born 1828), 


-i 

Fateh Khan 
(died 1881) 

Muhammad Hayat Khan 
(born 1875). 


Firoz Khan 
(born 1804'. 


Muhammad Ali Khan 
(born 1897). 


r 




~r~- -'i 


Fateh Mu- Sher Mu- Fateh Khan At a Muham- 
hammad Kbau hammad (bom 1881). mad Khan 
(died 19U2). Khan (born 1882). 

(born 187G). 


Sahib Khan Sardar Sultan Ali Khan 
(bom 1887). Khan (born 1894b 
(born 1888 ). 


Muhammad Gul Sher Khan Jahandad Saif Ullah 
Sher Khan (born 1897). Khan * Khan 
(bom 1894b (born 1902). (born 1904). 


Ghulam 

Muhammad 

Khan 

(born 1902). 


Ghulam 

Ahmad 

Khan 

(born 1904). 


This branch of the Nun tribe traces descent from a Rajput, Raja 
Ganj, whose greatness looms vaguely through the mist of the distant past. 
The family have long intermarried with their neighbours, the Tiwanas, and 
may be regarded as a section of that more famous clan. Malik Bakhsh 
Khan and his son Malik Jahan Khan served in the army of .Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, and held some villages iwjagir, which were resumed before 
or at annexation. During the Multan rebellion Malik Fateh Khan joined 
'Edvvardes with a body of sowars, and was present during the siege, doing 
good service; and afterwards helped to reduce several forts in the 
Jhelutn and Banna districts. He received a pension of Rs. 1,200, which 
lapsed on his death. His son Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan holds a 
lease of three thousand five hundred acres of valuable land near Bhera 
The head of the family, Malik Muhammad Hakim Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, on the outbreak of the Mutiny, joined Malik Fateh Sher Khan’s 
Tiwana Horse, and was present at the actions of Jfissar, Bangali, Narnaul 
and other places; at one of which he was wounded. He was considered 
a fine specimen of a cavalry officer, and had much influence with his men, 
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whom he treated well and fairly. On the reduction of the Tiwana Horse 
he was awarded a lif ejagir of Rs. 275 for Mutiny services. He then 
served for a short time in the police, but soon exchanged his Inspectorship 
for the post of Tahsildar, which he held for many years, retiring with a 
reputation for uprightness and honesty in his dealings with the people, 
with whom he was always deservedly popular. He holds some five thou¬ 
sand acres of valuable land, part of which he has purchased from Govern¬ 
ment, and he has developed his estate most successfully, showing himself 
an enlightened and considerate landlord. He is in an especial degree 
characterised by sound judgment, scrupulous honesty and a high sonse of 
justice, and shows himself on all occasions a gentleman of the best type. . 

He has a seat in Provincial Darbars, and in 1888 was granted the title of 
Khan Bahadur. His cousin Muhammad Hayat Khan is also a Provincial 
Darbari. Malik Hakim Khan's eldest surviving son, Malik Sher Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is an Honorary Magistrate exercising third class powers. 



/ 
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AN BAHADUR DIWAN JAWAHIR MAL OF BHERA. 


SUL.YKHlAN MAL. 


Radha Kishan 
(died 1828). 


Dovi Sahai 
(died 1858). 


Bishan Das 
(.died 1865). 

L_ 


Kishan Chand 
(died 1833). 

I 

Shankar Das 
(died 1825). 


Jiwan Mai Diwan Kirpa Ram 
(died 1892). (died 1894). 


Hakim Rai 
(born 1881). 


Panua Lai 
(born 1886). 


Ganpat Rai 
(born 1858). 


1 

Daulat Rai 
(born 1862). 

I 


Ram Lai 
(born 1888). 


Chaman Lai 
(bom 1892). 


r" ' 


Diwan Bahadur 

Lachhmi Das 

Diwan Jawahir Mal 

(born 1852). 

(horn 

1848). 

1 



Sheo Ram 



(bora 1870). 



— i ’ ' 


r 

i "i 

Des Raj 

Sita Ram Bal Ram 

(born 1869). 

(born 1874). (born 1877). 





C i ~T 

Mangal Sen Sheo Narayan Kundan Lai 
(born 1889). (born 1892). (born 1895). 


The Diwan family of Bhera came originally from Peshawar, where 
under the Mughal Emperors they appear to have held both revenue and 
military appointments. The founder of the family, Parma Nand, was a 
man of position. Tradition ascribes the abolition of the jazia in Pesha¬ 
war to his influence, and in memory of this a turban, said to have belong¬ 
ed to Parma Nand himself, is on the occasion of the chautha bound on 
the eldest son’s head in order to insure the wearer’s future prosperity and 
happiness. 

The sanads and papers belonging to the family are said to have been 
lost or destroyed on the confiscation of their property after annexation; 
and the early history of the family, preserved only in oral tradition, is 
consequently obscure and uncertain. It is,-however, probable that the 
fortunes of the Diwans declined with those of the Durani Empire, and 
that as the central authority became less vigorous and less able to make 
itself felt in the outlying provinces, the power of the officials diminished 
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until the title of Diwan, borjife by this family, sank into a mere hereditary 
distinction. 


In the early years of the present century, Diwan Sulaklian Mai, 
seventh in descent from Parma Nand, the founder of the family, left 
Peshawar and entered the service of Sardar Milkha Singh Thepuria. This 
powerful chieftain, having in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
established his head-quarters at Rawalpindi, conquered and ruled over a 
tract of country yielding three lakhs a year. 

Diwans Radha Kishan and Kishan Chand remained in the service 
of Sardar Milkha Singh, and under Jiwan Singh, son of that chief, 
they went through the Kashmir campaign of 1814. On the death of 
Sardar Jiwan Singh which took place in the following year, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh felt himself powerful enough to seize the greater portion 
of the Thepuria lands. This he did ; but, in accordance with his usual 
conciliatory policy, he took the Sardar's troops, afterwards known as the 
Dera Pindiwala, into his own service and gave his officials appointments 
proportionate to their importance or merits. To the Diwans he was 
specially favourable, appointing Radha Kishan to a command in the 
Dera Pindiwala, and Kishan Chand to the Dera Guru Har Rai, one of 
the finest regiments in the Maharaja's service. The brothers did good 
service under Sardar Hari Singh in the northern campaigns when Attock, 
Sharagarh and Peshawar fell before the Sikh arms. Diwan Radha Kishan 
signally distinguished himself in the assault on the Attock fort, being 
the first to scale the walls ; and the success of that assault was publicly 
attributed by the Maharaja to his dash and valour. 

In 1833 Diwan Kishan Chand was sent on an embassy to Shah 
Zaman Shah with an escort of five hundred sowars, but was killed at 
Ali Masjid in the Khyber at the outset of his mission. Diwan Devi 
Sahai and Bislian Das, sons of Diwan Radha Kishan, received from th£ 
Darbar the appointments previously held by Radha Kishan and Kishan 
Chand. The former, Devi Sahai, rose high in the service of the State. In 
his military capacity he went through the Multan, Mankera and Afghan 
campaigns ; and he was further employed on the frontier in realizing 
arrears of revenue and in administering justice. In 1838 he was sent 
to Bombay " to acquire a knowledge of the condition and state of the 
province, with especial regard to its military and mercantile resources. ” 


SHAHPUB DISTRICT. 




This mission was accomplished to the Maharaja’s satisfaction, for he 
was presented with a valuable khilat and assigned a jagir in Sliahpur 
yielding, it is said, Rs. 20,000 per annum. In 1846 he accompanied 
Rajas Gulab Singh and Dina Nath, representatives of the Sikh Klialsa, 
to Kasur, where was signed the treaty which closed the First Sikh 
War. In 1849 the Diwan joined Mul Raj, and was present throughout 
the siege of Multan. After the battle of Cliilianwala, in which they 
shared the defeat of the Sikhs, they were among the chiefs whose lands 
were confiscated, while they themselves were for a period confined as 
State prisoners within the limits of the town of Bhera. Diwan Devi 
Sahai and Bishan Das were, however, assigned compassionate allowances 
of Rs. 240 and Rs. 180 per annum respectively. In 1857, on the call of 
John Lawrence, they came forward with such assistance as their cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, and in 1860 these services were acknowledged 
by the Supreme Government. 


The family own some seven hundred acres near Bhera, and they 
hold eighteen hundred acres of valuable State lands on lease in the 
Bhera Tahsil. 

Diwan Jawahir Mai, though not descended from the elder branch, 
at present represents the family. He did excellent service for years as 
manager of the Kalra Estate under the Court of Wards and was subse¬ 
quently appointed as Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar for the 
Bhera Tahsil. He is a Provincial Darbari and was granted the title of 
Biwan Bahadur in 1898. He has a well-established and well-deserved 
reputation for honesty and ability. 

His brother, Lachlimi Das, was an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
a nd District Judge, and recently retired on a pension. His cousin, 
Kirpa Ram, was also an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and another 
cousin, Ganpat Rai, is a member of the bench of Honorary Magistrates 
Bhera. 
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JHELUM DISTRICT. 

RAJA MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN, CHIB* 


RAJA SULEMAN KHAN. 

1 


Nawab Khan 
(childless). 


Saadat Khan 
(childless). 




Raja Sultan Khan 
1 

_ 


r 

Abu Faiss Talib Khan 
(died 1870). 

I _ 


-1 

Ali Mardau Khan, 


r 

F ateh Khan 
(childless). 




Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan 
(born 1873). 

1 


-1 

Ghulara Kadir Khan Raja Fazldad Khan, 
(died 1905). | 

I Raja Ali Bahadur Khan 

- (died 1908). 


Amin-ul-Mulk 
(born 1880). 


— ~i 

Gauhar Ali 
(born 1880). 


Twins. 


Raja Muhammad 
Akbar Khan 
(born 1875). 

Muhammad'Afzal Khan 
(born 1905). 


Muhammad Sarwar, 


-1 

Muhammad Aslam. 



i 


•the eaily history of the Chib Rajput tribe, to which Raja Muhammad 
Akbar Khan belongs, is given in another chapter. His ancestor.. 
Raja Shadi Khan, was a contemporary and feudatory of the Emperors 
Babar, Humayun and Akbar; and he ruled over the districts of Bliimbar 
and Nowshera, within the present limits of Jammu and Kashmir. In 
consideration of services rendered to the Emperor Akbar in Kandahar, 
ho was made Governor of Kashmir with the title of Shadab Khan. 
Baja Sultan Khan allied himself with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
furnished him with a large contingent of Dogras for the conquest of 
Kashmir. But the friendship was not of long duration. The brothers 
-Chian Singh and Gulab Singh were alarmed at the prospect of an 
extension of Sultan Khan’s territories, and determined to be rid of him. 
He was invited to visit Jammu, and was there assassinated by Gulab 
Singh s servants while engaged in prayer-on the walls of the newly-built 
Mandi Palace. The Maharaja professed great' anger at the news of this 
treacherous murder, and permitted Sultan Khan’s son Fain Talib Khan, 
tojmcceed to the cliiefsliip, then worth nearly nine lakhs of rupees per 


■‘.Note.—I n the last edition the account of this family appeared under the Gujrat district. 
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RAJA MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN, CHIB.* 


RAJA SULEMAN KHAN. 


Nawab Khan 
(chilclloss). 


Saadat Khan 
(childless). 




Raja Sultan Khan. 
I 

_ u 


Abu Faiz Talib Khan 
(died 1870). 

( _ 


- 1 

Ali Mardan Khan, 


i — 

Fateh Khan 
(childless). 




. -1 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Raja Fazldad Khan. 


(died 1905). 

j 


Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan 
(born 1873). 

I 


Amin-ul-Mulk 
(born 1880). 


— ^ 
Gauhar Ali 
(bom 1880). 


Twins. 


r 




i 

Raja Ali Bahadur Khan 
(died 190S). 

Rata Muhammad 
Akbar Khan 
(born 1875). 

j 

Muhammad Afzal Khan 
(born 1905). 


1 


Muhammad Sarwar. Muhammad Aslam 



i 


i- he early history of the Chib Rajput tribe, to which Raja Muhammad 
Akbar ^ Khan belongs, is given in another chapter. His ancestor. 
Raja Shadi Khan, was a contemporary and feudatory of the Emperors 
Bahai, llumayun and Akbar j and he ruled over the districts of Bhimbar 
and Nowshera, within the present limits of Jammu and Kashmir. In 
consideration of services rendered to the Emperor Akbar in Kandahar, 
he was made Governor of Kashmir with the title of Shadab Khan. 
Raja Sultan Khan allied himself with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
furnished him with a large contingent of Dogras for the conquest of 
Kashmir. But the friendship was not of long duration. The brothers 
Dluan Singh and Gulab Singh were alarmed at the prospect of an 
extension of Sultan Khan’s territories, and determined to be rid of him. 
He was invited to visit Jammu, and was there assassinated by Gulab 
Singh’s servants while engaged in prayer-on the walls of the newly-built 
Mandi Palace. The Maharaja professed great' anger at the news of this 
treacherous murder, and permitted Sultan Khan’s son Faiz Talib Khan, 
to succeed to the chiefship, then worth nearly nine lakhs of rupees per 

Note—I n the last edition the account of this family appeared under the Qujrat district. 
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annum. But lie was dispossessed by Raja Gulab bingli on the death of 
Ranjit Singh, though subsequently reinstated in a portion at the 
instance of Maharaja Sher Singh. After the giving over of Jammu and 
Kashmir to Maharaja Gulab Singh, it became necessary to take measures 
for the protection and maintenance of the minor hill chiefs, who, much 
against their will, had been included in the “ properties ” forming part 
of the' contract. The matter was arranged in 1847 by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Agent and Resident at Lahore, on the one part, and by 
Diwan Jwala Saliai, the Maharaja’s Minister, on the other. It was 
agreed that such of the chiefs as elected to settle in British territory 
should receive perpetual pensions, amounting in the aggregate to 
Rs. 42,800 annually; the Maharaja ceding to the British Government 
the Hale a of Sujanpur, part of Pathankot, and certain lands between the 
Beas and Chaki rivers north of Gurdaspur in satisfaction of the 
demands, which were to be met from the British treasuries. The Raja, 
Faiz Talib Khan, styled c Bhimbarwala ’ by Sir Henry Lawrence, was 
allowed hereunder a cash pension of Rs. 10,000 per annum, the same 
being declared perpetual in his family, to be enjoyed undivided by one 
individual at a time. This arrangement did not of course please Faiz 
Talib, who thus found himself invested with a small pension in lieu of 
his patrimony. But ho was obliged to accept what had been fixed for 
him by Sir Henry Lawrence, as there was no hope of getting better 
terms from the Maharaja. He took up his abode at Shalidara near 
Lahore; and be it recorded to his credit that he and his relatives have 
ever since proved themselves thoroughly loyal to the new Power. His 
son 1 azldad Khan was appointed a Risaldar- Major on the Frontier, but 
became insane aftei a few years service, and died without recovering his 
health. Shortly before his death, in 1870, Faiz Talib Khan took up liis 
abode at Sayadpur in the Jhelum district for the sake of sport, to which 
he was devoted. The perpetual family pension passed to his grandson, 
Raja All Bahadur Khan, who was a Provincial Durban and served as an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Rawalpindi Division. His son, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, was' a Naib-tahsildar, but was compelled to 

““"f/ «» State o( liis father’s health. He ia 

now a Member of the Jhelum Municipality i • r n > i n 

. i i , and since his father’s death 

in 1908 has succeeded to the family pension , i 

, i x 4.1 i j . , , J pension and seat in Provincial 

Darbars, and to the hereditary title of Raja 
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Ghulam Kadir Khan, grand-uncle of the present Raja, distinguished 
himself as a gallant soldier. His service began in 1849 as an orderly 
under Edwardes at Multan. He took his pension in 1882, after having 
served many years as Risaldar in the 4th Punjab Cavalry, sharing in 
most of the Frontier expeditions that took place in his day. He received 
a military pension of Rs. 600 per annum, and was granted eight hundred 
bighas ofytikh land in the Shahpur district. He died in 1903 and his 
property was divided equally between his three sons. 
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Kishan Singh. 


GURU GURBAKBSH RAJ 
(dead). 

I 

Bawa Kiun Shah 
(dead). 

I 


Ram Singh. 


r 




Harsa Singh. 

I 

Four sons. 


Meghf Singh. 


Bhan Singh. Two other sons. 


Descendants 
living in 
Jammu. 


Nilial Singh 
(died 1859). 


r 


Sham Singh 
(died 1849). 

Sonin Sher Singh 
(rorn 1845). 

Melandar Singh 
(adopted). 


-'i 

Ararilc Singh 
(died 1879). 

I 

f 'I 

Karlar Singh Niranjan Singh 
(died 1902). (bom 1860). 


Karam Singh. 
Two sons. 


Four sons. 


Mul Singh 
(died 1880). 


r— 

Hari Singh 
(born 1868). 

Mukand Singh. 


1 

Gora Singh. 
Two son 8. 


Sampuran Singh 
(died 1907). 

Nadhan Singli 
(born 1853). 

Two generations. 


The little Sodhi colony in the Jhelum district was founded by Bawa 

Iviun Shah, eighth in descent from Guru Ram Das, who settled at 

Haranpur in the year 1751, emigrating from Her, an estate that had 

been in the family ever since the days of the Guru. Kiun Shah had 

already in his foimer tours received charitable grants of villages in the 

Sind-Sagar Doab from Sardars Ram Singh and Milka Singh Pindiwala, 

including the villages of Kotli, Chappar and Ramial. Sardar Mahan 

Singh, father of Ranjit Smgh, was one of his disciples, and in 1783 gave 

to him the dharamartk, worth Rs. 1,300, which is still enjoyed by his 

descendants His son Ram Singh entered the service of Maharaja 

Ranjit Singh in 1796, and soon afterwards obtained a jagir of Rs. 7,000, 

consisting of Haranpur, Dliariala and two other smaller villages. Ram 

Singh was a good soldier, and his fall at the £ > T i 

in 1807 was much regretted by hi, ‘ M r ° g /l J7"f 

■ mster. Rupees 4,000 of the jagir 
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're continued to liis younger brother, Megh Singh, who also received 
jagirs for his own services at Multan, Mankera, and at the battle of 
Teri in 1823, when ho received a khilat worth Rs. 5,000. Sodhi Nihal 
Singh entered the Maharaja’s army in 1819, and five years later was 
made commandant of one hundred horsemen in the Charyari corps. 
Sham Singh joined in 1826, receiving a separate jcigir at Saga. Amrik 
Singh served first in the Ghorcharas under General Mihan Singh, with a 
salary of Rs. 2,000; but on the death of Megh Singh in 1826 the cash 
allowances of the three brothers were stopped, though the personal jcigir 
was divided between them. They fought for Maharaja Slier Singh at 
the siege of Lahore in 1841, and shared in the rewards which the 
successful monarch presented to the army. Under Slier Singh’s successor, 
Nihal Singh waj sent in command of one thousand horse to administer 
the districts of Dhani, Kaclii and Ahmadabad, which were in a state of 
insurrection. He shot the ambassador of the insurgents dead with 
his own hand, and by his vigour and severity soon reduced the 
country to submission. At the same time Sham Singh was sent on 
duty to Kangra. After Raja Hira Singh’s death Nihal Singh 
was sent to the Shahpur district to keep the tribes of the Bar country 
in ouler, and in 1847, after the Sutlej campaign, he was made Adalciti, 
and a few months later was transferred to Jullundur in the same capacity. 
He was a clever Judge, but too severe to be popular. When the 
Multan i ebellion broke out, Sham Singh and Amrik Singh were summon¬ 
ed with their contingent by Nicholson to form the escort of his camp, 
% his direction they called their brother from Jullundur who, with his 
lorsemen, joined Nicholson at Ramnagar. When the rebels under 
Chatar Singh found that the Sodhis had determined to remain faithful 
to Government, they plundered their houses of every thing valuable, the 
women and children living barely time ..to escape and fly to Jammu, 
where they remained until the return of peace. The Sodhis went 
through the 'whole campaign, fighting gallantly on the side of the 
, " twh 111 ever y battle, and Sham Singh was unfortunately killed just 
30 ore the battle of Gujrat. He had been , sent to Kunja to collect 
• applies when the Commissariat officers were unable to go with safety 
l nd . he was ^’P^ed by the enemy, badly wounded and taken prisoner. 

e c ied a few days afterwards from his wounds. After the war Nihal 
' W£ f em P lo / ed in civil duties and in restoring order between 
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Jhelum and Attock. At annexation the jagirsm possession of Amrik 
Singh, Nilial Singh and Slier Singh were confirmed to them for life, as 
also charitable grants to the value of Rs. 3,794 of which two-thirds were 
upheld in perpetuity. In 1862 the Supremo Government -sanctioned, the 
whole of these grants being continued in separate perpetuity according 
to the ■ ancestral shares. Nilial Singles share of the personal jagir, 
Rs. 2,200, lapsed at liis death in 1859, and the shares of Amrik Singh and 
his nephew Slier Singh, being Rs. 1,350 and Rs. 1,400 respectively, were 
only maintained for life. In 1857 Sampuran Singh attended on the 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi with ten sowars, and Slier Singh and 
Amrik Singh also supplied a contingent, which did good service during 
the disturbances; and in 1859 tho Sodhis received a reward of Rs. 1,100 
for their loyalty. The family of Sodhi Megli Singh has a deadty feud 
with the descendants of Sodhis Kishan Singh and Harsa Singh, their 
cousins. The two latter branches of the family joined the national party 
in 1848-49, and it was Bhan Singh who caused the houses of his loyal 
kinsmen to be plundered. However, when the Sikh army had been 
finally defeated at Gujrat, Nilial Singh plundered and destroyed the 
house of Bhan Singh, so that neither party has now cause of com¬ 
plaint. 

Bhan Singh’s descendants have settled in Jammu. They attempted 
to retprn to Ilaranpur in 1877, but this was, disallowed on the 
representation of Sodhi Slier Singh, who is at the head of the family. 
Sodhi Amrik Singh died in 1879. 

The jagir shares enjoyed by the family are as follows : — 



Rs. 

Sodhi Slier Singh 

2,805 

Sodhi Nadhan Bingji ... 

1,400 

Sodhi Ilari Singh 

701. 

Sodhi Niranjan Singh ... 

... 015 


Sodhi Sampuran Singh died in 1907, and his son Nadhan Singh, a 
retired Tahsildar, succeeded to his jagir. Sodhi Kartar Singh died in 
1902, Ids son Ivaram Singh is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

Sodhi Slier Singh has no son, but has adopted his daughter’s 
sou Melandar Singh. A case about this adoption was fought one 
with great bitterness between Sodhi Sher Singh and the other branches 
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of the family up to the Chief Court. It was decided that the adop¬ 
tion should hold good, except as regards thejcigir. 

Sodhi Sher Singh is a Provincial, and Sodhis Hari Singh and Nadhan 
Singh Divisional Darharis. 

The family has now very little influence. 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 



MUHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN, KHOKHAR. 



RAJA DADAN KHAN. 


Shall Khan. 

I 

Four generations. 

I 

Agar Khan. 

I 

Two generations. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan 
(died *872). 

Sultan Fateh Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1892). 

r— 


Fateh Muhammad 
Khan. 

Four generations. 
Sarafraz Khan. 


Fateh Khan. 


r 


Sardar Khan. 

i 

Zulfikar Khan. 

i 

i_ 


—i 

Firoz Khan. 

I 

Ahmad Khan. 

I 

r-1 

Faiz-ullah 
Khan. 

I 

^ Pisari Khan. 


Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan. 

I 


Buland 

Khan. 

I 

Three generations. 


Sherdil Khan. Sbamsher Ali 

I Khan 

Sahib Khan (died 1871). 
(died 1906). | 

Raja Saif Ali Khan 
(born 1843). 

Wazonfar Ali Khan 
(born 1895). 


i 

Mehr Khan, 

Dadan Khan 
(died 1881). 


r-i-'i 

Raja Khuda Ahmad Khan. Fat oh Khan 
Bakhsh | (died 

(died 1865). BahadurK ban childless), 
(died childless). 


r 


Raja Sardar 
Khan 

(died 1896). 

Mohammad Hayat 
Khan 

(born 1881). 

i 


r— 

Firoz Khan. 


—'i 

Sher Khan. 

I 


-'I 

Wilayftt Khan. 


1 


Muhammad Afzal. Aslam Khan. Akram Khan. 


The Khokhar Rajas of Pind Dadan Klian and Ahmadabad are of 
high Rajput origin and intermarry with the Gakhars and Janjuahs. 
IS othing is known of them previous to 1623, when Dadan Khan, a 
Khokhar Rajput in the service of the Emperor Jahangir, settled on the 
Jhelum at the foot of the Salt Range, then known as the hills of Jodli, 
and built a town which he called after his own name on the site of an 
ancient village of Shamsabad Nimaksar. He was not permitted to settle 
without opposition. The country which he had chosen was first inhabited 
by the Janjuahs, who had been in part dispossessed by the Jalabs, a 
Rajput tribe that arrived in the Jhelum district no long time before the 
Khokhars. The country had become depopulated by the frequent wars 
of these rival tribes, and the salt mines were no longer worked; for 
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merchants could not visit them without being exposed to robbery and 
violence. The Khokhar chief held his own at Pind Dadan, which soon 
became a flourishing town and the centre of the salt trade. He left three 
sons, from whom have descended the families of Alimadabad and Pind 
Dadan Khan. Shall Khan, the eldest, built a fort at Cliak Shafi at the 
foot of the hills, six miles to the north-east of Pind Dadan Khan, to 
under the incursions of the Gujars and Janjualis ; while his brother 
7 1 Muhamma d built Gujar, about two miles distant from Cliak Shafi 
aud a fort at Pind Dadan Khan. For several generations the tribe held 
He neighbouring district against all comers, founding many villages and 

Wir'n 0CC Ti Uy I with tlloir liei s hb< » urs the Janjualis and Gakhars. 
PinH u T’ w, 111 deSCent from Shali Khan, built Sultan Kot close to 
K , y ‘ u ' iaK han, and the great-grandson of Fateh Muhammad built 
Kofc balllb Khan on the other side of the town. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Firoz Khan, quarrelled with his cousins and, 
ueing worsted 111 an appeal to arms, left Pind Dadan Khan and founded 
the town of Alimadabad, fifteen miles to the southward, on the river 

lelum, and here his descendants still reside. He seems to have been an 
a 0 man, and to have ruled his little district with wisdom. He drove 
out the A wans of Nurpur, and obtained his recognition -as a tributary 

thp 0 Tv 1 '!" C °. U ! t cd ^ e ^ Ut Although Kliuda Baklisli succeeded him, 
most distinguished of his sons was Faiz-ullali Khan. He, finding that 

■ son wan Khan had plotted against him with the Khokhars of Pind 
Dadan Khan and the Jalabs of Haranpur, attacked the combination with 
0 inuc i i igour that he compelled them to sue for peace and give their 
taughters 111 marriage to men of his clan. Raja Kliuda Baklisli Khan, 
w 10 died m April 1865, was great-grandson of the founder of Ahmada- 
baK He fought against the Sikhs in 1848-49, joining the force of Malik 
» ier Khan 1 iwana, and received in recognition of his loyalty the village 
of Chauruii, worth Rs. 1,160, in jcigir, subject to one-quarter revenue; 
also a rent-free grant in Alimadabad, worth Rs. 388, with proprietary 
rights in Kot Kacli. His son, Raja Sardar Khan, who was a man of 
considerable influence, died in 1896 leaving one son, Muhammad Hay at- 
Khan, who succeeded to the jagir of Chauran, and a large estate ‘ in 
Wand, Kot Kacli and Alimadabad. Ho is still the titular head of the 
family and a Provincial Darbari, but has wasted much of his property, 
and Ins uncle Slier lvlian carries much more weight.- The families of the 
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two brothers of Raja, Kliuda Bakhsh Khan have died out, and, with the 
exception of some distant collaterals Muhammad Hay at Khan and 
Sher Khan are the only two representatives of the Ahmadabad 
Khokhars. 

Of the Pind Dadan Khan Rajas, Sarafraz Khan was perhaps the 
most distinguished. He thought to make peace with the Janjuahs 
by giving his sister and his three daughters in marriage to their 
chief men ; and he accordingly betrothed them to Sultan Zulfikar Khan, 
Diwan Khuda Bakhsh of Garjakh, Nasil Ali Khan of Makhiala and 
the Kureshi Pir of Mauza Pail. But before the marriages could 
take place, disputes had again broken out between the rival tribes, 
and Sultan Zulfikar Khan, who was on his way with the Avedding 
procession to Makhiala, was stopped at Pind Dadan Khan and had to 
fight for his life. Sardar Charat Singh, grandfather of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, conquered the Khokhar country ; but he allowed the 
Ahmadabad Raja to hold his chiefship, with some rights still claimed 
by the family in the original colony. The Pind Dadan Khan Rajas 
were treated with equal leniency, until early in Ranjit Singh's reign 
Sarafraz Khan rose in revolt. A force was sent against him, and 
after a long fight he was utterly defeated and compelled to fly to 
Makhiala. He later made his peace and received some villages in 
jagir, though Pind Dadan Khan was not restored. In 1848-49 these 
chiefs joined the national party, and all their jagirs and allowances 
were resumed. Sometime later a pension of lis. 200 was granted to 
Sherdil Khan ; and Shamsher Ali Khan, Mehr Khan and their widowed 
mother each received a pension of Rs. 100. That c/f Sherdil Khan was 
raised to Rs. 350 for his loyalty in 1857, and at the Settlement the 
pensions were consolidated into a perpetual grant of Rs. 1,000 in favour of 
Sultan Ahmad and Shamsher Ali Khan, subject to life* pensions to 
Sherdil Khan, Mehr Khan, and Bibi Banu the mother. The cousins 
also recovered certain proprietary rights in Pind Dadan Khan and 


Ahmadabad. 

Saltan Ahmad fed in 1872, and on the death oE Saltan Fa 
Muhammad Jflian in 1882_ withont male iss „ c thi „ bramh of tho 

became extact, l atch Muhammad Khan had, however, adopted 
son-in-law Raja Sajawal Khan of the Sangoi- Janjnal. family be* 
his death, and hall of laid Dadan Khan « r i * i 
Sajawal Khan. “ * °™ed 
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On the death of Shevdil Khan’s son, Sahib Ivhan, in 1906 with¬ 
out sons, Raja Saif Ali Khan was left as the sole representative 
of. the second branch of the descendants of Dadan Khan. Raja Saif 
Ah enjoys the whole of the grant of Rs. 1,000. He is Sub-Registrar 
of the taslnl, a Provincial Darbari and has considerable local influence. 
He has only one son, Wazanfar Ali Khan. 


\ 
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CHIEFS ANT) FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

THE JANJUAH TRIBE. 


<SL 


84 generations. 


MALIK GHULAM MAFIDI 
KHAN. 

I 

M. Fateh Mahdi M. Hast Mahdi M. Haidar Khan 


Khan (^sonless). 


Khan. 

I 


Y 


f i- 

_ M. Khair Mahdi M. Sher Mahdi 
Khan (died 1871). Khan (sonless). 


(sonless). 


Y 


M. Lakam Mahdi 
Khan (sonless). 


Khan Bahadur Malik M. Shakar Mahdi 
Zaman Mahdi Khan Khan (sonless). 
(died 1804). 

r- 1 


Y • 

II. Abdullah Khan M. Pakula Khan 
(died 1891). (horn 1845). 

I_ l_ 


Malik Talib M. Fazl Mahdi M. Karim-ullah Hafiz-ullah Azim-ullah 
Mahdi Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. Khan. 

r- 1 

M. Ghulara Mahdi 
Khan. 


-1 

M. Haji Khan. 


ITabib-ulj 


ah Khan. 


r 


M. Muhammad M. Muhammad M. Sanghar 
Inayafc-ullah Khan. Darvesh. Khan. 


Najib-ullah Khan. 

I 

M. Zabardast Khan 


f 

Firoz Khan 
(died 1808, sonless). 


r 


Rahim-uliah Khan. 


Muhammad Ayub 
Khan. 


Muhammad Yakub 
Khan 


The most ancient tribes inhabiting the Punjab at the present 
clay are -of Rajput origin. It seems probable, and both history and 
the traditions of the country favour the supposition, that there have 
been in the Punjab three great Rajput immigrations. The first took 
place antecedent to all historic records, no t later than 2,500 years 
before Christ; and the princes of Katoch and Chamba and of the 
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dull unci in* hills, whose ancestors ruled over the Bari and Rachna 
Doabs, are its living representatives. The second immigration was 
at least a thousand years later, when Ujnmida, the son of the founder 
of Hastinapur, led his Yadu Rajputs to the north of the Jhelmn, 
and founded a dynasty which ruled the country from Rawalpindi to 
Multan. Lastly came the emigrations from the Deccan, extending 
oi er a long series of years, from the tenth to the fifteenth century of 
hie Christian era, when Rajputs of many and various races came to 
the 1 unjab, the descendants of whom are the Jats, Tiwanas, Sials, 
Lhaibas, Ivliokhars and many other well known tribes. 

^ , ls fticult to say, with any approach to certainty, how long 

t ie Janjuahs have been resident in the Punjab; but they are prob¬ 
ably the descendants of the Yadu Rajputs, the companions of 
januda, that this tribe has been identified with the Johyas and 
• odlns of Rajputana history only increases the difficulties regarding 
it- It is true that the Salt Range, to the north of the river Jhelum, 
1>eco o n ' ze d as the original settlement of Yadu Rajputs, and to this 
(ay retains its ancient name of the c hills of Jodh/ But the Johyas 
’ i -anir, who, though now extinct, were nnmerous three hundred 
.i ears ago about Bhuropal, seem to have had little in common with 
the Janjuahs of the Jhelum. 

As early as 7-10 A. D. the Johyas and Jodhis are mentioned, 
With Ivliokhars, Dodis and Sayads, as allies of Hussain Shah, chief 
, . f Lan S a Pathsan, in his war with the Bliati Rajputs. But the 

vaditions of the Janjuahs themselves do not point to a very ancient 
occupancy of the Punjab. They all trace their descent from a Raja 'Mai, 
a descendant of the Pandus and of the Ratlior Rajput race, who about 
lie year 980 A. D. emigrated to - the Punjab from Jodhpur or Kanauj, 
''Inch latter country was then ruled by a Ratlior prince. Hearing that 
ne 1 andus had once taken shelter in the hills to the north of the 
J lioliim, he journeyed there with his followers and founded the village of 
Rajgarh, now famous under the name of Malot. There ho ruled in 
peace till the invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazni, when that 

monarch summoned him to his presence. Raja Mai refused to attend- • 
S ° . Mahmud sent a force a §’ a mst liim, which defeated and took him 
prisoner ; and, to save his life and regain his liberty, he was compelled to 
renounce his Hindu faith and adopt Islamism, The name of the tribe 
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is said to hare arisen from this conversion, when the javju t or thread 
worn by Raja Mai fond all Hindus, and denoting his caste, was broken. 
1 he Janjuahs are unanimous in thus placing the advent of their great an¬ 
cestor into the Punjab in the tenth century, which is the more remarkable 
:i> it is certainly erroneous. Their genealogies also confirmed their story. 
The longest are those of the families of Natel, which gives twenty- 
three generations from Raja Mai; of Cliuha Saidan Shah and Baghan- 
wala, which allow twenty-two and twenty-one respectively. There are 
families, as the Malot and Dalwal, whose genealogical trees take only 
seventeen and eighteen generations to arrive at the same ancestor. 
Allowing thirty years for a generation, which is too liberal an average, 
the longest of these genealogies does not extend over more than seven 
hundred years. Raja Mai* is said to have built a temple and tank at 
Malot, and also at Katas, which is a sacred place of pilgrimage, and is 
' fsifnd every year by many thousand Hindus. lie left live sons, Wir, 
Jodh, Kehla, Tarloni and Khaka. The descendants of Kehla are now 
to be found in the Kalar and Kahuta ilakas of the Rawalpindi district ; 
those of Tarloni live in Arab and the neighbourhood of Attock ; while 
Khaka’s offspring inhabit Muzaffarabad, JCot Khaka and other villages 
near the Jammu frontier. 

But Jodh and Wir are the only sons of Raja Mai who require any 
special notice. On the death of their father they determined to divide 
t he country called, from Raja Mai, the Maloki’ Dhant between them. 
Jodh took the salt mines about Makrach, and captured the town of 
Makshala from a colony of Brahmans-who had settled there. He changed 
its name to Makhiala and built there'a fort and two tanks for rain water, 
on which the inhabitants still entirely depend, as there is no spting of 
drinking water near the town. Wir Khan took possession of Khura near 
Bind Dadan Khan. He had one son. Raja Ahmad Khan, from whom have 
descended the families of Malot, Badshapur and Dalwal. Jodh was the 
father of four sons, Rahpal, Sanspal, Jaspal, and Jaipal. From the first nf 
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atel. Sanspal was t-lie ancestor of tlie houses of Chuha Saidan Shah, 
Deh-Chuhar, Kotli-Saidan, Katora, Salbri, Kals, Cliumbi, Bakhdum Jani, 
Watli, Lahar, Vahali, Dariala and Khawala. The descendants of Jaspal 
are few and reside at Kulwala, while the lambardars of Dhandot and 
Warand are of the family of Jaipal. Ralipal, the eldest son of Jodh, 

1 uled at Malot, and his son Naro built Kara on the Bunhah nala ; while 
his grandsons, Hast Khan and Tatar Khan founded Garjakli, which became 
a large and flourishing town, though now ruined and desolate. The 
Janjuahs soon became split up into many clans, divided among them¬ 
selves, and thus unable successively to oppose tribes in no way superior 
to them in courage or military skill. They joined Timur Shah when he 
invaded India in 1398, and fought under him throughout his campaign. 
In 1526 they readily submitted to Babar Shah, who has given a somewhat 
detailed account of the tribe in his memoirs. He mentions that its two 
divisions were then known by the names of Jodh and Janjuali, agreeing 
^ith the Jodhis and Joliyas of Rajputana history, though at the present 
day both have the common name of Janjuali. The Gakhars were the 
great enemies of the tribe and. drove them out of many of their villages ; 
the A wans also pressed them hard; and the Sikhs, last and worst of all, 
completed their overthrow. There is now no man of wealth or import¬ 
ance belonging to this ancient tribe. 


1 he families of Kot-Sarang and Darapur may, among many of noble 
Mood, be considered the first. Raja Sarang, the founder of the first- 
named family, held fifty villages, and was a chief celebrated for his 
"valour. He was killed in a fight with the Afghans near Makliad. Fateh 
Khan, sixth in descent from Sarang, was also a distinguished chief, 
a nd in his time the village was called Fateh Kot. The Awans dispos¬ 
sessed the family, though Dhana Singh Malvvai allowed them some small 
Proprietary rights. Raja Muhammad Khan and Samand Khan, the 
'Rtei of whom is lambardar of Kot-Sarang, are the present represent¬ 
atives of the family. 

I lie to wn of Darapur was founded by Malik Darwesli, a fighting 
chief, who avenged many of the injuries his tribe, had received 

fiom the Gakhars. His great-grandson, Shabat Khan, fought 

uJidei Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarcliakia, and iVas left unmolested 

M his chief ship ; but his son Ghulam Muhi-ud-din Khan was less 

fortunate, and was assassinated by Sardar Atar Singh Dhari, who took 
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possession of all-his villages. His sons Haibat Khan and Ali Haidar 
Khan fled to Malikpur, a strong fort on the river, where they held out 
for some years, living by plunder. At last, to the joy of the brothers, 
Atar Singh Dh'ari was blown up in a mine at the siege of Multan in 
1810, and they imagined that they might regain their rights. But 
Kaur Singh, uncle of the deceased Sardar, held Darapur against them, 
and so, through all the Sikh rule, the family became poorer and weaker 
year by year. Many were the changes in Tcardars and jarjirdars j Sardar 
Ratan Singh Grarjakh, Kliushi Mai, Sobha Bam, Raja Gulab Singh, 
Raja Lai Singh, Misra Ram Cliand, Misra • Rap Lai, all came and 
wont; but no one of them reinstated the -Janjuah chiefs. The Darapur 
family are in a far better position now than they were’ previous to 
annexation, holding in jcigir the villages of Darapur, Cliak Mauja 
Malikpur, Milan and Shahgarh. 


Khair Mahdi Khan died in 1871 on his way to Mecca, leaving - four 
sons, of whom the eldest, .Malik Zaman Mahdi Khan, succeeded him. 
lie acted up to the traditions of his tribe in honesty of character, in 
. loyalty to the authorities, and in unstinted hospitality to the stranger 
within his gates. He gave valuable information to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Jheluin in 1857, leading to the capture of a large party of 
mutineers of the 14th Bengal Infantry who attempted to escape down 
the river by boat. lie was again forward during the last Afghan War 

with supplies of carriage and provisions, lie received a sauacl in 1887 
at the hands of His Excellency the Viceroy, expressing Her Majesty’s 
approval of his loyalty and general exemplary conduct and had the 
privilege of being a Provincial Darbari. In 1891 he was granted the 
title of Khan Bahadur. - He died in 1894 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Malik Talib Mahdi Khan, the present head of the family. 
Malik Talib Mahdi Khan entered the Provincial Civil Service in 1890 
and was made a permanent Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1901. He 
was at one time Manager of the Mamdot estate and is now Revenue 
Member of the Bahawalpur Council of Regency. He is a Provincial 
Uartari Of hb mdm, Abdulla], Kl.au wa5 a semfcraclMe and dM in 
1881. Pamela, Khan, ,vl,o ,» a Dm 8io „|f • £m . 

yuara m the Otl, kaugal Woe™, tat took * afacharge 

« h,a “f* d “r t , 7 V T " 8 " K,,LWs * Ida family are u. 
militaiy employ ; JUbk iaal Mahd, Kl* b a Wsalda ,. „ he ^ 
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Lancers ; Karim-ullah Khan, a Jamadar in the 109th Infantry ; 
Habib-ullah Khan, a Subadar in the 46tli Punjabis ; Najib-ullali Khan, 
a Jamadar in the same regiment ; and Rahim-ullali Khan, a Subadar 
in the 40tli Pathans. 

Of the many representatives of the old Janjuah chiefs, still holding 
villages in the Salt Range, mention may be made of SubaKhan living at 
Malot, at one time the headquarters of the clan. He has some influence 
in the villages around and enjoys a small inam. Sultan Firoz Ali Khan, 
also a Janjuah of local note as head of the Makhiala branch, which was 
crushed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, recently died and was succeeded by 
his young son Ali Haidar Khan, who, in accordance 'with the local 
custom was crowned Sultan, but soon afterwards died. The present 
Sultan is Ashgar Ali Khan, a Jamadar in the 31st Punjabis. Of the 
twenty-two villages once in possession of this branch of the family only 
two remain. The Saloi branch of this family includes Gnl Nawaz 
Khan, a Risaldar in the 18th Tiwana Lancers. The Watli family 
noted for its heroic defence of the fort of Kusak against the 
Sikhs, has as its head Sultan Nadir Ali Khan. Sultan Lai Khan of 
this-family was held in much esteem. The title of Sultan is alleged to 
have been bestowed upon the representatives of these two branches by 
the Emperor Babar. It is much prized in the family, being used only by 
the head for the time being. Chaudhri Faiz-ullah Khan is the present 
head of the Dilwal family which enjoys a jagir grant of Rs. 1,500 and 
the lajnbardari of five villages. The Baghanwala Janjuahs have been 
nearly‘ruined by fierce family feuds, and its principal members have 
all died violent deaths in recent years. 

Shadman Khan, son of Raja Dhuman Khan of Chaki, died in 1895 
and his son Saklii Muhammad is in the Police, and his son Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan is a Jamadar in the 28th Punjabis while his nephew Hakk 
Nawaz Khan is a Jamadar in the 25th Punjabis. His cousin, Kararn Dad 
Khan, is a pensioned Subadar, having served in the 2nd Punjab Infantry. 

Other well-known men of the tribe are Lai Khan, of Sherpur; Pamela 
Khan of Baghanwala now in the Andamans; Hazir Khan of Dalwal 
and Kasim Ali Khan of Pindi Saidpur. The Janjuahs furnish excellent 
cavalry recruits. 
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MOMARA KHAN, GAKHAR OF DOMELI. 


SULTAN ZIKRIA KHAN. 


Raja Nur Khan. 


Jcilal-ud-din Khan 
(died childless). 


Fazldad Khan. 


Akbar Ali Khan. 

L_ 

‘I 


Allahdad Khan. 

L_ 


L. 


■'1 


Saghar"Khan She) Baz Shah Wali Ali Ahmad Rajvyali Khan. Bahadur 

(died childless). Khan. Khan. Khan I Khan. 

| I (died 1877). 

Nadir Khan. Gashtasab Firoz Khan. 

Khan. 


Lahrasap 

Khan. 


r 

Momara Kuan. 


r 


Arjasap Khan. 


r 


Karshasab Khan. 


r 




Niaz Ali Khan Murad Ali Zaman Ali Khan Shujaat Ali Pir Muhammad Mir Muhammad 


(dead). 


Khan 
(died 1882). 


(died 1887). Khan 

(died childless). 


Khan. 


Khan. 


Sher Mir Alain 

Muhammad Khan, 
Khan. * 


f 


r 


i 


i 


Roshan Khan. Sher Khan. Jalal Khan. 


I 


n 


r 

Raja Farman Ali Amir Ali 
Muhammad (died 1878). (died 1879). 
Khan 

(born 1854). 


Fateh Khan 
(born LS73). 


—^ 

Lai Khan 
(born 1887). 


The history of the Gakhars of the Province is given in the Rapal-r 
pindi Chapter. The tribe is strongly represented in Jhelum by the 
Askandral branches, including the houses of Lahri and Bakrala and of 
Domeli or Rhotas ; also the Bhagial branch, which has ramnified into 
eight sections scattered over the Jhelum tahsil. The most noteworthy 
family is that of the Domeli Rajas, headed by Muhammad Khan f 
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grandson of Raja Akbar Ali Khan, who joined Nicholson in 1848, and did 
good service, receiving a jagir of the value of one thousand rupees. His 
nephew, Fazl Dad Khan, accompanied Raja Sher Singh to Multan in 
1848 and joined with him in the rebellion. He had been released from 
prison by Henry .Lawrence shortly before, but this did not prevent him 
from intriguing against the English. He was employed as the 
confidential agent between Raja Sher Singh and Maharaja Gulab 
Sin 0 h. Elis jci^tvs of six thousand rupees were resumed for his treacherous 
conduct; but he was allowed to receive as subsistence allowance one- 
fourth of the revenue of Domeli, amounting to-Rs. 425 per annum. 

Raja Muhammad Khan is in enjoyment of muafi allowances aggre¬ 
gating Rs. 560 per annum in the villages of Beli Budhar and Rupar 
of the -Jhelum tahsil. He has a proprietary holding of two hundred 
and fifty glmmaos in the former village. The family is an essentially 
military one, having for years past furnished our cavalry regiments with 
some of their best soldiers. Five of the six sons of Fazl Dad took service. 
Lahrasab, the eldest, was for many years Risaldar-Major of the 2nd Pun¬ 
jab Cavalry, in which regiment Bahadur, the youngest, was a Risaldar. 
Sangar Khan was a Jamadar in the 11th Bengal Lancers. Shah Wali 
Khan was a Risaldar in the 3rd Punjab Cavalry. He died in 1882 after 
a highly honourable career, in acknowledgment of which he was assigned 
one thousand bighas of land in Rakli Bail, tahsil Jhelum, now in posses¬ 
sion of Ins son Gashtasab Khan, a Risaldar m Ins fatlieFs old regiment. 
Ali Ahmad, brother of Shah Wali, was a Jamadar in the 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry. He died in 1877. His nephew Firoz was a Jamadar in the same 
regiment. Lahrasab’s two sons, Arjasab and Momara Khan were officers 
in the Punjab Cavalry. They enjoy an inam of two hundred rupees, and 
possess a grant of one thousand highas m manza G haziot, tahsil Jhelum. 
Risaldar Momara Khan, who is now the head of this family and was ap¬ 
pointed on his retirement from the army an Honorary Magistrate at 
Domeli, has an inam of Rs. 325 per annum and owns 3 squares of land 
on the Jhelum Canal. Ho also shares a grant of 1,000 highas in manza 
Gliaziot, tahsil Jhelum. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a Divisional 
Darbari. Karshasab Khan, nephew of Fazl Dad, was a Jamadar in 
the 12th Bengal Cavalry. He died in 1874. Two of his sons are now 
serving in the army; and a third, Niaz Ali Khan, is a Deputy Inspector 
of Police in the Rawalpindi district. 
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SARDAR HARI SINGH OF WAHAL1 * 


S. BHAG SINGH. 

S. Hara Singh 
(died 1869). 

I 


Sardav Kartar Singh 
(died 1900). 

I 

Kishandeo Singh 
(born 1899). 


Sardar Hart Singh 
(born 1864 ). 

I 

l_ 


Jit Singh 
(died 1870). 


-1 

Ram Singh 
(died 1870). 


r 


A mar Singh 
(died 18010- 

I 


Darshan Singh 
(born 1891). 


Gurbachan Singh 
(died 1899). 


Davendra Singh 
(born 1897). 


Surendra Singh 
(born 1899). 


This family claims descent from Kara Mai, who held the office of 
Diwan under the Emperor Shahjahan. He is said to have been executed 
bv order of Aurangzeb for refusing to adopt the tenets of Islam. In 
more recent times the family became prominent in the life-time of Bhag 
Sin-h, grandfather of Sardar Hari Singh. Bhag Singh accompanied 
an army sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to settle the country round 
Jheluim On the retirement of this army which successfully accom¬ 
plished its mission, Bhag Singh was left in charge of part of the Salt 
Range and made his headquarters at the village of Wahali, now in 
the Rind Dad# Khan tahsil. In due course the administration of the 
Salt Range and its valuable mines was transferred by the Maharaja to 
Raja Gul'ab Singh, and when the British Government transferred the 
territory of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, Hara Singh, son of Bhag Singh, 
accompanied him to his new kingdom. In 1850, when Raja Moti Singh, 
son of Dhian Singh, obtained the Pooncli territory, Hara Singh was 
appointed an official -of the Dafbar and was granted the village of 
Salotri in the Haveli tahsil as a perpetual jcigir. In 1865 he was made 
Wazir of Pooncli with the hereditary title of Sardar, and the village of 
Kalhota, worth Rs. 900 per annum, was added to his jagir. 

Sardar Hara Singh continued to do excellent service in tlie post of 
Wazir till his death in 1869. At this date his eldest son, S. Kartar 
Singh, was only ten years old. But four years later, in 1873, he was 


* Not included in former editions. 
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appointed, to tlie post of Mashir-i-lchas (private Minister), and tlie 
village of Mungbajri in Bag talisil, worth Rs. 352 per annmn, was 
assigned to him in jagir . Kartar Singh was subsequently promoted to 
the office of Met dar-ul-Mah am and granted the title of Sardar Bahadur. 
In 1879 on the occasion of the Afghan war, Sardars Kartar Singh and 
Hari Singh offered their services to Government and were given a 
sanad in token of appreciation. Again in 1887, at tho time of Her late 
Majesty’s Jubilee, Sardar Kartar Singh received a xanad from tho 
Viceroy in recognition of his public spirit and services to the Poonch 
State. S. Kartar Singh, who was a Provincial Darbari, died in 1900. His 
only surviving son, Kisliandeo Singh, is being educated at the Aitehison 
College. 

o 


Sardar Hari Singh, the present head of tho family, still maintains 
his hereditary connection with the Kashmir and Poonch States, but the 
obligation to manage his vast estates has prevented him from entering 
the State service. Tlie family is one of the largest landowning families 
in the Province, its holdings aggregating some 14,000 acres in the dis¬ 
tricts of Jhelum, Jhang, Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Sliahpur and Rawalpindi, 
and it pays about Rs. 20,000 per annum in land revenue. In the 
Lyallpur canal colony the amount held by this family is 127 squares, 
and they also own a very considerable amount of house property in 
the cantonments of Jhelum, Rawalpindi andMurree. They are lambardars 
of six villages in Jhelum and Lyallpur, and have themselves founded 
four villages named after various members of the family. In the manage¬ 
ment of this large property Sardar Hari Singh has found an excellent 
field for the exercise of his great business abilities. He is a model 
landlord and his estate office at Wahali has been praised by many European 
officers as the perfection of neatness and system. 

The Sardar is a Divisional Darbari, a member of the Jhelum 
District Board and Cantonment Committee, and a member of the Pun¬ 
jab Chiefs’ Association. He is a man of great liberality and has 
expended large sums on charitable objects, such as the relief of famine 
and plague, the promotion of education and the care of -the sick. He 
has built schools* mosques, temples, dharamsalas , tanks and drinking 
fountains. Special mention may be made of a hospital built and 
endowed at Wahali at a cost of nearly Rs. 6,000 as a memorial of Her 
late Majesty’s Jubilee. For this act of generosity the Sardar received 
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a sanacl from the Viceroy and a gold watch from the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor. He holds a very large number of certificates from Government 
officers of various Departments, all of whom speak most highly of his 
liberality, loyalty, business ability and readiness to assist in all ad¬ 
ministrative measures for the good of the people. 

The Sardar is married to a granddaughter of the late Sardar 
Bishan Singh of Chotala, and his only surviving son, Darshan Singh, 
who was educated at the Aitchison College, is betrothed to the 
daughter of Sodhi Tikka Ram Narayan Singh of Anandpur, a grand¬ 
daughter of the late Bawa Sir Khem Singh Bedi, k.c.i.e., of Kallar. 

Amar Singh, Hari Singh's eldest son, and Gurbachan Singh, his 
young'est son, both died of cholera while on a visit to Benares in 1899. 

Amar Singh, who had married a granddaughter of Sardar Jhanda Singh 
of Butala, left two minor sons, both of whom are now at the Aitchison 
College. 
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MISRA DAMODAR DAS. 


DHANPAT RAI. 


Ran/jas 

(dead). 


Ram Kaur. 

1 


Amir Ohand 
(died 1881). 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1880). 


1 

Jasa Mai. 

I 

Raja 

Lai Singh 
(died 1866L 

i _ 


M. Sukh Ram 
Das 

(died 1904). 

I 

Misra Pamodar Das. 


Raja Ram 
(born 1840). 


Karam Chand 
(born 1854). 


r 


r 


Ookal Chand. Ram Labhaya. 


Kishan Chand 
(born 1859). 

Lekh Raj. 

Rishambhar Nat)} 
(born 1902). 


Tek Chand 
(died 1901). 


—1 
Nand Lai 
(born 1897). 


Lakhmi Chand 
(born 1844). 


Biwan Chand 
(born 1858). 

i 

Ralla Ram. 


Kahan Chand 
(born 1862). 


Devi Das 
(born 1890). 


Dowarka Das 
(born 1901). 


Lokesh Raj 
(born 1902). 


r 


r 




Tegh Bahadur 
Singh. 


Raja Ranbhir Singh, Balbir Singh. 

Raghunath Singh. 

Shamsher Bahadur. 

i 

Tlio family of Misra Damodar Das is of no antiquity. Its rise was 
as sudden as its fall, and its fall was so complete that only a brief 
outline of its history is given here. The history of Lai Singh himself 
was for three years the history of the Punjab, and will be found in some 
detail in other parts of this book. Ram Jas, the eldest of three brothers, 
sons of a petty Brahman shopkeeper, entered the sen ice of Basii Earn, 
the Treasurer of Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia> as a Munslii. He 
was killed in the hill country during a tax-collecting expedition in the 
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early part of the reign of Eanjit Singh, and was succeeded in his office 
by his brothers Earn Kaur and Jasa Mai. Eaja Dhian Singh was 
the patron of the family, and on the death of Basti Earn his influence 
procured the appointment of Jasa Mai to the charge of the Bela 
toshekhcma, or small-service treasury. In 1830 Amir Chand received 
an appointment under his uncle, and in 1832 Lai Singh and his 
cousin Bhagwan Singh were taken into the treasury. The next year 
Bhagwan Singh was sent as kardar to Gujrat, and Jasa Mai was 
allowed to take the contracts for Eohtas and Jlielum which he held 
till his death in 1836. Lai Singh succeeded his father; and when 
Misra Bela Earn was imprisoned for several months by Nao Nihal Singh, 
on account of his connection with Sardar Chet Singh, Lai Singh held 
his office of treasurer ; and when, four years later, Bela Earn was 
murdered by the orders of Eaja Hira Singh, Lai Singh received the 
permanent appointment. He was a great favourite of Hira Singh, who 
created him Eaja of Eohtas. But Lai Singh was too greedy to be grate! ill, 
and lie was deeply implicated in the successful conspiracy of December 
1844 against Hira Singh's power and life. His influence increased under 
the next Minister Jawahir Singh, for he was the lover of the Maharam, 
and on the death of Jawahir Singh became himself Minister ; and he, 
with Eaja Dina Nath, induced the army, which he feared and hated, 
to cross the Sutlej in 1845 and invade British territory. After the 
Sutlej campaign ho was confirmed as Minister, and this office lie held 
till the close of 1846 when, being convicted of treason m opposing the 
occupation of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Singh under the Treaty 
of the 16th March 1846, he was removed and banished to Hindustan ; 
first to Agra, then to the Dera Dun, where he enjoyed a pension of 
Es. 12,000 per annum until his death in 1866. 

Baja Lai Singh rose to power by the exercise of arts, which in 
a civilized community would have sent him to the scaffold. He was 
one of the chief instigators and chief actors in the murders of Eaja Hira 
Singh, of Misra Bela Earn and of Bhai Gurmukh Singh. His intrigues 
- with Maharani Jindan were' so open and shameless that they even 
scandalized a people whose immorality was proverbial. By ingratitude, 
treachery and cunning he succeeded in acquiring the wealth lynl power 
for which better men are indebted to their virtue or their genius. He 
had great opportunities for serving his country, but he resolutely chose 
the evil in preference to the good. Had ho possessed one spark of 
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patriotism, he might, after the Sutlej campaign, have saved Kashmir 
° * p 6 Pun -i ab - His ministry was supported by the whole strength of 
ie British Government. Major Lawrence stood by him, with no" petty 
-t-Wce, but offering wise and generous advice, which this greedy 
Minister never cared to follow; and when at length his jealousy of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh led him into treason, his fall from power was 
hailed with joy by all : by the army, which hated him for the cowardice 
and imbecility that had been its ruin ; and by the chiefs, whose estates 
he had seized to enrich himself and his creatures. 

Misra Amir Cliand was in 1838 sent to Kashmir to collect the 
Revenue, and remained there six months. He, later, accompanied Nao 
JNihal Singh to Peshawar in charge of the camp treasury. Bhagwan 
Singh was at this time employed in the treasury at Lahore. In 1844 
Amir Chand was appointed Governor of Gujrat and Pind Dadan Khan, 
011 a salary of Rs. 12,000 per annum, and two years later his brother 
Bhagwan Singh was appointed kardar of Jhang. Both lost their jagirs 
and appointments on the deposition of their cousin Raja Lai Singh ; and 
it was some time before Misra Amir Chand cleared off the large outstand¬ 
ing balances against him. Ho died in 1881. His eldest son, Sukh 
Bam, entered the service of the young Maharaja in 1845, and used to 
lay before him the daily report of the army. He was attached to the 
Darbar toshekhana, and received during the last two years of his service 
Rs. 4,300 per annum. Misra Bhagwan Singh died in 1880. He and 
Amir Chand held a small jagir of thirty-five bighas at Sangoi in the 
Jheluin district, and a few acres, valued at Rs. 22 per annum, at Kalra 
- in the Gujrat district, which lapsed at their death. Misra Sukh Ram 
Das died in 1904 and his son Damodar Das is regarded as the head 
of the family. He was educated at the Aitchison College, and is now 
a Settlement Naib-tahsildar. His income is about Rs. 3,000. 

Raja Lai Singh's sons, Raja Ranbliir Singh and his brothers have nine 
villages near Dera Dun, where they live. Raja Ranbliir Singh was granted 
the title of Raja by Government. The family has very little local influence. 

Lakhmi Chand, son of Misra Bhagwan Singh, was appointed a Naib- 
tahsildar in his own district in 1880 to help in the collection of carriage 
and supplies for the Afghan War. He was allowed'to retain his father’s 
jagir holdings on half assessment rates. Ho was granted 6 -l squares 
of land on the Chenab Canal in 1902. 
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HIRA SINGH, OF CHOTALA. 


SULTAN SINGH 
(died 1842). 

Sardar Bishan Singh 
(died 1868). 


r- 

Sardar Jawahir Singh 
(died 1893). 


Ganda Singh 
(died 1894). 


-'i 

Sobha Singh 
(died 1901). 


Bhagat Singh Jaimal Singh Sant Singh Partap Singh 

(bom 1882). (died 1906). (bom 1887). (bom 1891). 


1 


Hira Singh Jagat Singh Gyan Singh Hukam Singh 

(born 1859). (born 1864). (bom 1867). (born 1875). 


Amrik Singh Kartar Singh. Arjun Singh Ikbal Singh, 

(bom 1880;. (born 1886). 


r 


Sardar Singh Sundar Singh Dharam Singh 

(bom 1864). (died 1903). (born 1881). 

Gurbakhsh Singh. 


Jawahir Singh's family moved from Ajudhia in the days of the 
Mughals. An ancestor. Sari, passed thence to Kothiala Chatwala in 
the Shahpnr district, where he received some land free of revenue 
from the Governor of the Lahore Suba. His descendants are now 
known as Suri Khatris. Some of his children moved to Chotala in 
Jhelum, where the family now has its home. It is well known in the 
Punjab as having for many generations given good recruits to the 
military service. 

Sultan Singh, grandfather of Sardar Jawahir Singh, when thirteen 
years of age, was put on the pay-list of Maharaja .Ranjit Singh's Ghor- 
charas, and when old enough was sent on active service in several expedi¬ 
tions on the other side of the Indus, and to Multan and Kashmir. He was 
given the village of Mundiala Jatian, said to be worth Rs. 2,000 in jagir. 
A portion of this was afterwards transferred to his father-in-law, Sardar 
Mana Singh, he receiving in exchange larger holdings in Namtasan, Ichara 
and Kahna. On one occasion, in a tough fight outside Nahangwali Deri 

















3n Yusafzai, he received thirteen sword-cuts and one bullet-wound after 
making a most gallant stand, almost alone, against a large body of 
Afghans. When the Maharaja, who was not far off, heard of Sultan 
Singh's crippled state, he had him conveyed to camp in his own palanquin 
and presented him with a pair of gold bracelets, which are still in posses¬ 
sion of the family. Sultan Singh died in 1842. His jagirs were resumed at 
annexation. His son Bislian Singh also received pay in the Ghorcliaras 
fiom his early childhood. In Maharaja Slier Singh's time he was placed 
m charge of the Artillery-park at Lahore; and when the Province was 
annexed he joined the 2nd Punjab Irregular Cavalry, raised in 1849, and 
received the rank of Risaldar, taking part with his regiment in many 
expeditions along the Frontier, In 1857 he marched to Delhi with a 
squadron commanded by Sir Dighton Probyn, and served with the 
greatest distinction throughout the Mutiny. General Probyn writes of 
him: <c He must have been in fifty fights; a braver man I never saw. 
He knew not what fear was, and delighted in danger. He was conspi¬ 
cuous for his gallantry on many occasions." For his Mutiny services 
Sardar Bislian Singh received the Orders of Merit and of British India; 
and he was shortly afterwards appointed Risaldar-Major of his regiment, 
He died in 1868. The Sardar had been in receipt of a salary of 
Rs. 4,800 per annum. He held a small jagir in mauza Samu, Gujrat, 
and a muafi of Rs. 125 in Kariala, Jhelum. 

Sardar Bislian Singh's post of Risaldar-Major in the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry was given to his son Jawahir Singh, whose gallant conduct fully 
justified the particular distinction which had been shown to the family. 
He commenced service in 1856 as Jamadar, and was present with his 
regiment in the Bozdar expedition of 1857. Then he marched to 
Lucknow, and fought at the Relief and in the several general actions 
which resulted in the pacification of the Oudh Provinces. He was next 
engaged in the Kabul Khel expedition of 1859, and later on in the 
Jawaki campaign of 1877 and the Afghan War of 1878-80, including 
the actions of Takhtipul, Shalijui, Ahmad Khel, TJrzu and Patkao Sliana. 
His chargers were twice wounded with sword-cuts. He received the 
Order of British India, and after the Afghan War was given a grant of 
five hundred acres of land in the Gujrat district ill proprietary right. 
Ho died^in 1893, and his oldest son Hira Singh may now be regarded as 
head of the family. 
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Jawahir Singh's second son, Jagat Singh, held a commission in the 
1st Bombay Lancers and since his retirement has been appointed 
manager of the Government Seed Farm at Sargodha. Another son, 
Gyan Singh, served in his father's regiment as Jamadar, and now 
manages the estate in the Gujrat district. 

Jawahir Singh's brother, Ganda Singh, who managed the family 
property in Chotala,. was a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1894, and 
his son, Bhagat Singh, is now lambardar of Chotala, which is in the 
Jhelum tahsil. Another brother, Soblia Singh, was a Jamadar in the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry and died in 1901. His youngest son, Dharam Singh, 
is a candidate for a direct commission. 

The family has no seat in Darbar at present. 
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BAWA GURBAKHSH SINGH BEDI. 


SAHIB SINGH 
(died 1834). 


Sampuran Singh, 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1830). 

i 

Atav Singh 
(died 1830). 

I 


-j-^ 

Tegh Singh. Bikram Singh. 


r 

Suraj Singh. 


Sujan Singh. 




n r 

Heva Siggh. 


P arduman 
Singh. 


Bawa Sir Khem 
Singh, k.c.i.e., 
(died 1904). 

1 


Uttam Singh. 
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GURBAKnsII 


Singh 

(born 1861). 


Ilara Singh Autar Singh 
(bom 1866). (born 1875). 

Harbans Singh 
(born 1899). 


Jaswant Singh Man Singli 

(born 1886). (born 18S7), 


Ujagar Singh Kartar Singh Hardit Singh 

(born 1879). (born 1882). (bom 1885). 

Sant Singh Jagjit Singh 

(born 1901). (born 1905). 




Ikbal Singh Son 

(born 1889). (died 1891). 


) 




Sujan Singh Son Surendra Singh Daya Singh Balwant Singh 
(died 1887). (died 1888). (bom 1897). (born 1899). (born 1903). 


The early history of Bawa Gurbaklish Singh Bedims family will be 
found in the account of Bedi Sujan Singh of Una in the Horsliiarpur 
district. Sahib Singh, Bawa Gurbaklish Singh's great-great-grandfather, 
lived in Una, and during his life-time his eldest son, Bishan Singh, 
migrated to Jullundur in consequence of the number of his disciples in 
that neighbourhood, and he succeeded to the jcigirs which Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had granted to Sahib Singh. 

The family is descended from Bawa Nanak, the great Guru of the 
Sikhs ; and Gurbaklish Singh, with the descendants of his uncle 
Sampuran Singh, is the representative of the elder branch of the 
family, as Sujan Singh of Una is of the younger. But Bikram Singh, in 
Maharaja Sher Singh's time, killed his nephew Atar Singh, father of 
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Sampuran Singh and Khem Singh, in battle, and took possession of the 
greater part of the estates ; the latter being Bawa Gurbaksh Singh’s 
father. 

During the rebellion of 1848-49 Sampuran Singh and Kliem Singh 
remained faithful to the Darbar, while Bikrarn Singh joined the rebels. 

At annexation the brothers were found in possession of jagirs in 
the Jullundur Doab, valued at Rs. 12,725, and of others, valued at Rs. 
15,000, in the present Montgomery district, then Pakpattan. The 
latter included two separate grants, viz., twenty-seven villages in 
Tcdiika Basirpur, valued at Rs. 10,000, and fourteen villages in Taluka 
Hujra, valued at Rs. 5,000. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had given the 
great-grandfather of the brothers, jagirs in the Hujra- ilaka to the 
extent of Rs. 30,000, which his son and grandson enjoyed ; but Maha¬ 
raja Nao Nilial Singh resumed all Hujra, and the Darbar after the Sutlej 
War re-granted only ajagir of Rs. 5,000. This was resumed, and the 
Basirpur jagir only allowed to the brothers in equal portions for their 
lives, one-half to descend to their heirs male in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Khem Singh, when quite a young man, rendered good 
service to Government in the Montgomery district. He escorted treasure; 
he assisted in raising men, horse and foot ; he took charge of the 
Jail during the withdrawal of the guards for the disarming of the com¬ 
pany of- Native Infantry stationed at Gugera; he accompanied the 
district authorities in almost all their expeditions against the insurgent 
tribes, and was always forward when there was fighting on hand. For 
these services he received at the time a Ichilat of Rs. 3,000, but he was 
subsequently further rewarded. 

Bawa Khem Singh became, as he grew up by far the most noted 
and powerful spiritual guide among the Sikhs, and acquired wido 
authority throughout the whole of the Punjab west of the river Ravi from 
Multan to Peshawar. He invariably exerted his influence in promoting 
the ends of Government. In the matter of female education he was 
quite a pioneer, and afforded most valuable support to the movement, 
both by reason of his priestly character, which enabled him to overcome 
many'prejudices, and by his personal exertions in establishing schools. 

The successful introduction of vaccination m the Western Punjab and 
in Peshawar was largely due to his energy. In 1878-79 lie assisted in 
recruiting fifteen hundred Sikhs for the Punjab Frontier Force, Ancj 
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lie fui ther set an excellent example in breaking up the waste tracts of 
the Montgomery district, and in inducing cultivators to settle down in 
that somewhat inhospitable and desolate part of the province. His 
estate of fourteen thousand acres in that district, acquired principally 
by purchase or under ordinary lease converted into a proprietary title, 
forms a standing illustration to the people of the successful application 
of private capital and individual energy in the face of unfavourable 
natural conditions. 


In 1879 Bawa Khem Singh was selected for the honour of Com¬ 
panionship in the Order of the Indian Empire. In 1882, in consideration 
of the services above-mentioned, a sum of Es. 2,500 out of the life jagir 
held by him in the Jullundur district was released in perpetuity, and 
half of the land revenue of the Basirpur ilaka, amounting to Es. 1,800, 
which was to have lapsed on his death, was declared heritable for two 
generations. The jagirs of Bawa Khem Singh stood as follows 

(1) . In perpetuity— 

Rs. 

One-fourth revenue of Basirpur ilaka > Montgomery district ... 1 8C0 

Jagir in tho Jullundur district . 2 500 

( 2 ) . For two lives, one-fourth revenue of Basirpur ... ... 1,800 

(3) . For life— 

Fluctuating revenue (due to canal irrigation) of half Basirpur 

ilaka ... 2,000 

Jagir in Jullundur . . . 2 675 

Muafi in IIoshiarpur . ' ’ ’ ‘[ ^150 

Do. in Rawalpindi . 32 

Total .10,957 

In 1887 Government sanctioned an additional culturable lease of 
nearly eight thousand acres of land in the Montgomery district in his 
favour. He was appointed a Magistrate of Montgomery in 1877, and an 
Honorary Munsif in the year following. He was for a term an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Supreme Government; and 
was created a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire in 1898. 

Bawa Khem Singh most loyally offered his services on several 
occasions when the political necessities of the time led him to believe 
they might be of value to Government. 


He died in 1904 and his eldest son, Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh is now 
tho head of the family. Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh has been granted his 
father’s seat in Provincial Barbara, and has succeeded to his father’s 
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jagirs, except tlie lif ejagirs which were resumed, but the whole of the 
rest of the landed property has been divided amongst all six sons accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of Sir Khem Singh's will. Bawa Gurbakhsh Singh 
is an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, exercising the powers of a 
Magistrate of the first class as well as of a first class Munsif. He resides 
at Kallar in Kahuta tahsil and is the spiritual leader of all the Sikhs west 
of the Bavi, especially of those of the Pothwar. His father's reputation 
for piety was tremendous and has, no doubt, in a. measure descended to 
his son. 
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RAJA KARAM DAD KHAN, GAKHAR OF PHARWALA. 


SULTAN MUKARAB KHAN, 

r—"—i 1 i 1 

Sad-ullab Nadir Ali Mansur Khan. Shadman Khan, 
Khan Kh. n | 

(died sonless). (died sonless). Four generations. 


Raja Hayat-uflah Khan Muhammad Kamal Khan 
(died 1865'. Ali Khan, (born 1828). 


Sultan Ali 
Khan 

(born 1881) 

L_ 


r 


Raja Karamdad Khan 
(born 1855)* 

_ ) 


r 


i 


Ivaram Ali Husan Allahdad Khan Khudadad Khan Yusaf Khan 

Khan Akhtar (born 1861). (born 1870)., (born 1869), 

(died 1894). (born 1901). 


Ghulam Safdar 
(born 1906). 




Ghulam Sadik 
(born 1902). 


Abdullah Khan Karam-ullah Khan 
(born 1SS9;. (born 1891). 


No Punjab tribe is more frequently mentioned in Indian history than 
the Gakhars, who for many hundred years were the possessors of great 
power and a wide extent of country. The reason of their strength was 
that they were united among themselves. Not that their history does 
not contain many feuds and long continued contests between rival chiefs, 
but they at all times acknowledged some one chief as head of the tribe, 
and under him all the clans marched to battle against any external foe. 
It was their organization which enabled them to defeat A wans, Gujar.s, 
Kliattars and Janjuahs, tribes always divided among themselves, and 
never able to combine, even against a common enemy. The Gakhars 
trace their descent from Kaigohar, a native of Ispahan in Persia, whose 
son, Sultan Raid, was a great and successful general, the conqueror of 
Badakhslian and a part of Tibet, which he held during his life and 
bequeathed to his son Sultan Tab. For seven generations the family 
ruled in Tibet, till Sultan Kab, the eighth in descent from Kaid, con¬ 
quered Kashmir from Manawar Khan, whose daughter lie married to his 
son Farukli. For thirteen generations the' Gakhars held Kashmir, 
Farukh Amir, Mir Pad, Khair-ud-din, Goharganj, Nur-ud-din, Murad, 
Bakhtyar, Alam, Samand, Mahrab and Rustam ruling in succession. In 
this last reign the Kashmiris revolted and put Rustam to death, while 
















his son Kabil fled to the Court of Nasir-ud-din Subuktagin, who was 
then reigning in Kabul, 987 A. D. It is very difficult to ascertain how 
far this account of the. Gakliar occupation, of_ Tibet and Kashmir 
is true. It is certain that they overran Kashmir in very early days, and 
traces of them are still found to the north and west of that country, 
but there is no proof whatever that they founded a dynasty there. 
Indeed the names of their chiefs are fabulous. Several are Muhammadan 
names, e. g., Kliair-ud-din, Nur-ud-din, and at this time the Gakhars - 
were certainly not converted to Islamism. Those Muhammadan histories, 
like Haidar Doghlat, the Hajnama, and Farishta, in which mention 
is made of the Gakhars, - state that it was only in the thirteenth century 
that they embraced the true faith. Farishta indeed speaks of them in 
1205 A. D. as savage barbarians, among whom prevailed female infanti¬ 
cide and polyandry, while they were bitter persecutors of Muhammadans 
and were only converted at the close of the reigip of Muhammad Ghori. 
Had there been a dynasty of Muhammadan rulers in Kashmir for 
thirteen generations previous to 987 A. D., when Kabil fled to the court 
of Subuktagin, it is probable that Kashmir would not require to be 
re-converted to Islamism in 1327, as it certainly* was during the reign of 
Shah Mir, otherwise known as Shams-ud-din. It may indeed' be 
doubted whether the Gakhars are of Persian origin at all. The chief 
point in its favour is that, as a rule, the Gakhars are of the Shia sect, 
while all the othe^ Muhammadan tribes of their part of the country are 
Sums. It lm.j again been thought that the Gakhars are a branch of 
the Gujar tribe; but this theory, which is supported by rather obscure 
philological argument, is not sufficiently interesting to be more than 
noticed here. As early as 682, according to Farishta, the Gakhars 
were resident in the Punjab, and about that year made an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the Afghans, who aided them against the 
Paja of Lahore. That the Gakhars were then resident on the Indus 
seems probable, though their own history contradicts it; but it is not 
likely that the Afghans, then new converts to Muhammadanism, fierce and 
enthusiastic, would have formed an alliance with an idolatrous tribe.* 


* The early history of the Gakhars, as related by themselves, is necessarily given here. 
But it seems purely fabulous. r I lie probability is they were emigrants from Khorasan or 
Afghanistan, and settled in the Punjab not later than 300 A.D. Raja Ilodi, a Gakhar chief, 
is indee.d said to have married the daughter of Risalu, the Rajput chief of Sialkot, and one of 
Salvahan‘s sixteen sons, who reigned about 120 A.I). This may be false, but it shows that 
the traditions of the country point to . the Gakhars as having been long resident in the 
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Kabil Khan obtained'employ under Snbuktagin, and his second son, 
Gakhar Shah, from whom* the tribe derived its name, accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni to India at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and obtained leave to settle with his tribe, then very numerous, at 
Chana Punir, now Ram Kot, on the Jhelum. He soon became possessed 
of a wide extent of country, known as Pothwar, between the Jhelum and 
the Indus, and inhabited by tho~Khak, Kalu and Khair tribes. 
His son, Baj .Khan, was a minor when his father died, and the widow 
ruled for some years with credit. Seogi, grandson of Gakliar Shah, 
was the ancestor of the Sagyal clan of tahsil Gujar Khan. His nephew 
Rajar Khan founded the village of Dangali, which became the head¬ 
quarters of the tribe. Dan was a demon or jin, who harassed the 
neighbouring country, and Rajar Khan determined to get rid of him. 
He called to his assistance a holy fakir, who stopped up every outlet of 
the haunted cave and then prepared to burn the demon. But he whs 
not inclined to wait to be burnt, and making a hole, still visible, through 
the solid rock, he escaped. The name of the village, which was built on 
the spot, Avas given in remembrance of the demon and of his passage 
through the rock. Rajar Khan, died in 1160, and was succeeded by his 
son Sipher Khan, of whom there is lfothing to record. Nang Khan, the 
next chief, conspired with Fidai Khan Khokhar to assassinate the 
Emperor Muhammad Gliori, whose General, Kutab-ud-din Aibak, had 
been sent against the Gakliars who were ravaging tlio country up to the 
walls of Lahore itself. They were defeated by Kutab-ud-din with 
great slaughter, and Nang Khan, thinking that the Eihperor had 
determined on the annihilation of the tribe, planned his death. On the 
14th of March 1206, Muhammad Ghori, marching towards Ghazni, 
encamped on the banks of the Indus. The night being warm, the 
f Jcanats ’ or screens which usually surrounded the royal tout had been 
raised, allowing the band of assassins to reach the tent door without 
detection. Here a sentry gave the alarm ; but he was instantly stabbed 
to the heart, and the Gakliars entered the tent, where the Emperor 
was lying asleep, fanned by two slaves. They fell upon him and killed 
him, inflicting no few r er than twenty-two wounds. The guard hurried up, 

Punjab Again, -where Gakhar historw mates the founder of the tribe to be an officer m 
Mahmud Shah’s avmv, Farishta records that this very Mahmud was in 1008 attacked m the 
neighbourhood of ' Peshawar by a force of 30,0u0 Gakhars, who penetrated the 
Muhammadan camp, and wore only repulsed with the greatest difficulty, Mahmud losing 
5,000 men. 
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hearing the cries of the slaves; but it was too late to save their 
master, though most of the murderers were caught and put to death with 
various tortures. Lohar Khan, succeeded his father, and from the 
second son, Sahori Khan, have descended the Satwal and Lori Gakliais 
while the Sanal clan is from San Khan, the • third son. Lohar Klian 
had no easy rule. In 1247 the Pothwar country was invaded by 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, and, as a punishment for the assistance which 
the tribe had rendered to the Mughals in their invasion of 1241, he 
carried away as slaves several thousand Gakliars, men, women and 
children. Boja Khan, the nephew of Lohar Khan, rebelled against him, 

• and set up an independent chiefship at Rohtas, where he founded the 
Bogial clan, which still inhabits Rohtas and Dumeli. The invasion of 
Timur or Tamerlane took place during the chiefship of Gul Muhammad, 
who died in 1403 A.D. His two immediate successors were not men 
of any note ; but Jastar Khan,* brother of Pir Khan, is often mention¬ 
ed in Muhammadan history as a brave and successful general. He 
overran Kashmir, and took prisoner Ala Shah, king of that country. 
Then, uniting with Malik Toghan, a Turki general, he seized Jullundur 
and marched towards Delhi. At Ludhiana he was attacked by the 
king’s troops and defeated on the* 8th October 1442, and retired to 
Rawalpindi, from whence he made attacks alternately on Lahore and 
Jammu* the Raja of which latter place, Rai Bhim, he defeated and killed, 
till 1453, when he died. Tatar Khan’s rule was of short duration, for 
his nephew Hati Khan rebelled against him, captured and put him to 
death. His two sons were minors, and the Janjuah chief, Darwesh 
Khan, took the opportunity of recovering much of the country which 
the Gakliars had taken from his tribe. Hati Khan opposed 
him, but was defeated and compelled to fly to Basal, while 
his cousins Sarang Khan and Adam Khan escaped to Dangali, where 
the Janjuah army followed them. Hati Khan now collected his tribe 
and, attacking the Janjuah on their march, routed them with great 
slaughter. Babar Shah invaded India during the chiefship of Hati 
Khan, and in the Emperor’s interesting autobiography is a notice of his 
contest with the Gakhar chief. He marched against Pharwala, the 

* Jasrat Khan or Jasrat is m :is Ling a brother of Shaikha, who defended ' 

Talamba against Timur Shall. But the Gakliars never appear to have gone so far south as 
Talamba, which was probably defended by the Khatias, an ancient Rajput tribe inhabiting the 
lower part of the Bari Doab. 
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capital of the Gakhars, strongly situated in the hills, and captured it 
after, a gallant resistance, Hati Khan making his escape from one gate of 
the town as the troops of Babar entered by another.- Sultan Sarang was 
now of age, and finding that he could not oust his cousin by force of 
arms he procured his death by poison, and assumed the chief ship in 
1525. He and his brother made their submission to Babar, and Adam 
Khan, with a Gakliar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service 
the Pothwar country was confirmed to them by the Emperor. In 154/1 
>Sher Shah, having driven the Emperor Iluinayun from India, built the 
famous fort of Rolitas, where he placed a garrison of twelve thousand 
men under his General Kliawas Khan to hinder the exile’s return. 
Sarang Khan, remembering the generous way in which he had been 
treated by Babar Shah, espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept the 
Rohtas garrison in a perpetual state of disquiet, driving off convoys, 
and wasting the country around the fort. On the death of Sher Shah 
in 1545 his son Salim Shall determined to punish the Gakhars and 
moved against them in force. Sarang Khan sued for peace, but all 
terms were refused, and his son Kamal Khan, sent to the imperial camp 
as an envoy, was thrown into chains. For two years, in the course of 
which Sultan Sarang and sixteen of his family fell in action, the 
Gakhars fought with varying success. In 1550 Prince Kamran, brother 
of Ilumayun, with whom he was at feud, and by whom he had just 
been expelled from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of 
Pharwala was often won and lost during these years of incessant war ; 

“ but however many troops were sent against them, the Gakhar brave 
and united, held their own, and Salim Shall found it impossible to sub¬ 
due them. In 1553 Prince Kamran who had again taken up arms' 
against his brother, and who had been defeated near the Kliyber fled to 
India and took refuge at the Court of Delhi. Salim Shah did not receive 
him with any favour, and the Prince then returned northward to his 
former host, Adam Khan, who had succeeded his brother Sarang 
Khan. This chief stained the Gakhar reputation for hospitality, and 
gave up his guest to Humayun, who quit out his eyes, and two years 
later re-entered Delhi in triumph, attended by the Gakhar chief, 
who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 

Sultan Sarang had left three sons, Kamal Khali, Said Khan and 
Alawal Khan ; and with the wife of the latter Lashkar Khan, sob of 



Adam Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her husband 
to death. Kama! Khan was at Delhi when he heard the news of his 
brother's murder, and he complained to the Emperor Akbar, who had 
succeeded Humayun in 1556, and obtained a grant of half the territory 
of Adam Khan. This chief would not yield, and Kamal Khan 
attacked him, took him prisoner and hung him to satisfy his 
revenge. Kamal Khan did not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 
1559. The Gakhar country now fell into a state of anarchy, and re¬ 
mained so for some years till the Emperor divided it between the rival 
chiefs.* To Jalal Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave Dangali, with 
four hundred and fifty-four villages ; to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamal 
Khan, Pharwala, with three hundred and thirty-three villages ; Akbar- 
abad, with two hundred and forty-two villages, he assigned to Shaikh 
Ganja, one of Adam Khan's younger sons ; and Rawalpindi to Said 
Khan, the third son of Sarang Khan. Mubarak Khan died the year after 
this arrangement, and his son did not long survive him. Shadman Khan 
was an imbecile, and Pharwala was granted by the Emperor to Jalal 
Khan. The chief was a great warrior, and fought as an imperial 
general in Kohat, Bannu and Yusafzai, where lie died at a great age in 
1611. His son and grandson successively held rule, the latter dying in 
1670. Allahdad Khan was, like Shadman of weak intellect; but he had a 
clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and success, till her son 
Dulu Murad Khan grew up and assumed the chiefship. He was re¬ 
nowned for his liberality, and on this account was named ‘ Lakhi' Dulu 
Khan. He died in 1726. Then succeeded Muazam Khan, who ruled 
thirteen years, and Sultan Mulcarab Khan, the last independent Gakhar 
chief. In his days the Gakhar power was greater than it had perhaps 
ever been before. He defeated the Yusafzai Afghans and Jang Kuli 
Khan of Khatak, and captured Gujrat, overrunning the Chib country 
as far north as Bhimbar. He joined Ahmad Shah on his several Indian 
expeditions, and was treated by him with the greatest consideration, 
being confirmed in the possession of his large territories, which extended 
from the Ghenab to the Indus. At length, in 1765, Sardar Gujar Singh 
Bhangi, the powerful Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a large 
force, against him. Mukarab Khan fought a battle outside the walls of 

* About this time Fateh Khan, a grandson of Sarang Khan, emigrated to Hazara, where 
he founded the village of Khanpur. He was the ancestor of Kajas Firoz Khan and 
Jahandad Khan. 
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Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled to retire across the Jhelum, 
giving-up his possessions in the Jech Doab. His power being thus 
broken, the rival chiefs of his own tribe declared against him; and 
Himat Khan of Dumeli took him prisoner by treachery and put him 
to death, himself assuming the headship of the tribe. The two elder 
sons of Mukarab Khan took Pliarwala, the two younger Dangali ; but 
they quarrelled among’ themselves, and Sardar Gujar Singh seized every 
thing, with the exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the 
brothers. Sad-ullah Khan and Nadir Ali Khan died without male issue, 
find Mansur Khan and Shadman Khan succeeded to their shares, which 
they held till 1818, when Anand Singh Thepuria, grandson of the famous 
Milkha Singh of Rawalpindi, seized their whole estates and reduced 
them to absolute poverty, though the family was in 1826 allowed some 
proprietary rights in Pharwala. During Sikh days there is no history 
oi the Gakhars to record. They were ground by the exactions of men 
like Budh Singh Rind ban w alia and Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, the 
latter of whom threw Shadman Khan and Madat Khan, second son of 
Mansur Khan, into prison, where they miserably perished. Raja Hayat- 
ullali Khan, the eldest son of Shadman Khan, was also for twelve years 
a Prisoner in the hands of the Sikhs, and was only released in 1847 
tin ougli the action of Captain Abbott. He did excellent service in 
Hazara and at Multan in 1848-49, and also in 1857, when Murree was 
attacked by the Dhunds. A pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum was 
granted to him in 1849 in consideration of his having been dispossessed 
of his patrimony by the Sikh Government, and he sat in the Viceregal 
Harbar held at Lahore in 1864 as head of the Rawalpindi Gakhars. 
He died in 1865. 

Raja Karamdad Khan is the present head of the Admal family, or 
descendants of Sultan'Adam. This family is the chief branch of the 
Gakhar tribe and its members claim that they alone are entitled to be 
addressed as "Raja,” other Gakhars being addressed as “Mirza,” 
Karamdad Khan was eight years old when his father died, and at lin¬ 
age of eighteen he entered the 10th Infantry as Jamadar. He became 
a Snbadar, but resigned the service in 1881, and has since lived at the 
old fort at Pharwala, which with a number of cash grants and a little 
land is practically all that remains of the ancient Gakhar kingdom. 
Raja Karamdad lvhan is the second Provincial Darbari of the Rawalpindi 
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district, and exercises civil powers in the Kahuta tahsil. Tie is also Sub- 
Registrar, and enjoys a life pension of Rs. 800 per annum in addition 
to his share of the family cash-grants. He has also a grant on the 
Jhelnm Canal. His eldest son, Sultan Ali Khan, is a Jamadar in the 
army. 

In consideration of the ancient descent of the Admal family, grants 
consisting of one-fourth of the revenue of thirty-four villages in the 
Kahuta tahsil amounting to Rs. 1,500 per annum, were sanctioned in 
specified share in favour of the surviving descendants of Mansur Khan 
and Shadman Khan in 1879, and the value of these lias been increased 
by recent settlement operations to Rs. 2,532. The principal holders of 
these inams are Raja Karamdad Khan, whose share is Rs. 744 per 
annum, and the descendants of his uncle Kamal Khan, and of Raja 
Fateh Ali Khan and Madat Khan. Raja Bagli Bahar Khan, son of 
Sharif Khan, and great-grandson of Mansur Khan, enjoys a share 
amounting to Rs. 162 per annum of these chcihavami iiiavis.K ^ He has in 
addition a mutiny pension of Rs. 60 per annum for life. He is a Naib- 
tahsildar in the Settlement Department. 

Other members of the Phanvala clan who deserve mention are Mirza 
Muhammad Akbar of Kaniat, who is a zaildar and Dilawar Khan, 
grandson of Mirza Hashmat Ali Khan of Nara, who has been made 
inamdar and enjoys a cash allowance of Rs. 100 per annum for life. 

Some mention may also lie made of other members of the tribe in 
the Rawalpindi district, though not of the Pharwala clan. Ali Bahadur 
Khan of the Manianda is a retired Inspector of Police, who in 1880 
succeeded his father Fazldad Khan, who was also in the Police. 

His younger brother Rahim Ali is a zaildar. They are Admals. 

Ali Alcbar Khan, zaildar of Saidpur, is chief of the Sarangal Gakhars 
in the Rawalpindi district. The Sarangal family is that to which the 
Gnkhar of Khanpur in Hazara belong. They are of the royal blood, 
being descended from Sultan Sarang, the Gakhar king whose tomb is 
at Rawat. Ali Akbar Khan is the son of Slmhwali Khan, a very well 
known man, who displayed loyalty to the British in troubled times. 

H is son enjoys a perpetual jagir of Rs. 300 per annum, the revenue of 
a whole village in Rawalpindi tahsil being assigned to him. 

Ali Akbar Khan, zaildar of Sang, is head of the Firozal family, 
winch claims descent froms Malik Firoz, who succeeded Malik Gul 
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Muhammad as chief in the fifteenth century. The members of this 

family have good estates and many of them are in Government service, ' 
chiefly in the army. 

The social standing of the Gakhars is very high, and they give 
their daughters in marriage outside the tribe only to Sayads. They 
take military service freely and make excellent soldiers, especially in 
tie ca\ally. Unfortunately they consider agriculture as an occupation 
eiogatory to tlieii royal descent and are indolent and incompetent 
cultivators. Hence it is not surprising that they are generally in debt 
and that their wealth is continually diminishing. 

But, however great may have been the reverses of the Gakhars, 
they have lost neither pride nor courage. They have been crushed by 
the Sikhs, a people of yesterday; but there njay still be seen in the 
chivalrous bearing of a Gakliar gentleman some remembrance of the 
days when Pharwala was an asylum for all who were oppressed, and of 
the wars in which his ancestors fought on equal terms with the 
Emperors of Delhi. 
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SARDAR GURDIT SINGH, CHACHI. 




RAM BHAJ. 


Sardar Sir Nihal Singh, k.c.s.i. 
(died 1873). 


S. Ararik Singh 
(died 1895>, 


Gopal Singh 
(died 1880). 


Charat Singh 
(died 1905). 

i _ 


Ram Singh 
(died 1892). 


Udham Singh 
(died 1905). 


Sant Singh 
(born 1887). 


Dayal Singh 
(.born 1890). 


r 
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S. Tek Singh 
(died 1903). 

i 


—i • 

Amar Singh 
(died 1905). 

I_ 


Sardar Gurdit 
Singh 

(born 1891). 


Makhan Singh 
(born 1895). 


r 

A jab Singh 
(born 1897). 


Sri Guru Ram. 
Singh 

(died 1887). 


Dalip Singh 
(born 1902). 


The family of Sardar Gurdit Singli is of the Sami Khatn caste, 
and has for seven generations been resident at Rawalpindi. His great- 
great-grandfather was a trader, by name Ram Bliaj. 

His great-grandfather Nihal Singh, in 1830, married the only daugh¬ 
ter of Sardar Gurmukh Singh Chachi. This chief was the son of Sardar 
Fateh Singh, who, with his brother Slier Singli, was killed in the Kashmir 
campaign. Sardar Gurmukh Singli succeeded to his father's jcigir , 
but died in 1829 ; soon after which Nihal Singh married his daughter, 
and was allowed to take the name of Chachi, and succeeded to his 
father-in-law's jagir at Chakori, worth Rs. 2,000. 

In 1846, after the Sutlej campaign, Nihal Singli received the title 
of Sardar, and was appointed, on the part of the Darbar, to attend on 
the Agent to the Governor-General at Lahore as a kind of Aid-de-Camp, 
with a contingent of eight sowars. His services in this post were valuable, 
and, without in any way compromising the interests of his own Govern¬ 
ment, he rendered prompt and friendly assistance to the English 
authorities. When the rebellion of 1848 broke out Sardar Nihal Singli 
remained loyal, though surrounded by strong temptations. From his 
close connection with the English Resident he could have supplied the 
rebels with information most important to them, but on no occasion did 
he violate the confidence placed in him. His exertions to complete the 
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supply of carriage for the siege train of Multan were great, ana -*vere 
acknowledged by Sir Robert Napier. His conduct irritated the rebels, 
who burnt his house and plundered his property at Rawalpindi, and 
treated with severity those members of his family who fell into their 
hands. 

On the annexation of the Punjab the jagir of Rs. 5,978, which he 
had received from Raja Lai Singh in 1846, was maintained to him for 
life, and the old Chalcori jagir of Rs. 2,000 was upheld in perpetuity. 
Instead of his contingent of eight horsemen being dispensed with, and 
the jagir which he had held for its maintenance being resumed, it 
was continued to him as a special favour, with a cash allowance of 
Rs. 2,000 a year. In 1853 the Sardai^became involved in some pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, and the Government was pleased to reduce the con¬ 
tingent from eight to four horsemen. In this same year there occurred 
a petty insurrection in the Rawalpindi district. Sardar iSihal Singh 
was at home at the time, and immediately offered his services to the 
Commissioner, who sent him to the insurgents to endeavour to induce 
them to surrender. They, however, seized him, treated him with 
some indignity, and kept him a prisoner for several days. 

During the critical days of 185/, Sardar Isihal Singh, who felt 
that active and zealous loyalty was better than mere abstinence fvom 
rebellion, remained in close attendance on the Chief Commissionei. 
His advice and the information he at this time supplied were par¬ 
ticularly Valuable. It wms mainly through his assistance that the Chief 
Commissioner raised the 1st Sikh Cavalry, and selected for sei\ne ^o 
many of the old Sikh officers who bad in former days fought gallantly 
against us. 

When the wild Muhammadan tribes of Gugera rebelled, Sardar 
Nihal Singh was sent to the scene of action. He was engaged in several 
skirmishes with the insurgents, and in one of them received a severe 
wound in the knee. 

For his services Nihal Singh received, in October 1858, a present, 
of Rs. 10,000 and an additional jagir of R^. 6,000 to descend to his 
lineal male heirs in perpetuity on condition of active loyalty. The 
remaining four horsemen of his contingent wore also dispensed with. 

Sir Lepel Griffin in 1864 wrote of him : “ For eighteen years Sal'dar 
Nihal Singh has served tho British Government well and faithfully. 
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Hp i.tSy not cared, in times of political difficulty/to count the cost of liis 
loyalty. He has never hesitated or wavered when the sky lias been dark, 
uncertain on which side his personal interests would be most secure ; but 
has ever been most zealous in his loyalty, and most unremitting in his 
exertions, when men of less courage and honesty have stood aloof.” 

Tn 1862 Sardar Nihal Singh was made a Jagirdar Magistrate, and 
in the same year Es. 10,000 of his jagir were, on the recommendation 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, released in perpetuity. In June 1866 he 
was created a Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of India. 

He died in 1873. 

r ' . , r 

The Sardar’s pecuniary difficulties have been already alluded to : 
these increased as years passed by. But in 1869 the Government of 
India sanctioned a loan of a lakh of rupees, bearing five percent, interest 
per annum, in order to relieve him of the pressure of the heavy incum¬ 
brances which wore weighing him down. In 1877, on the occasion of 
the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of Empress of India, the 
remission of Rs. 8,000 from the residue of the debt was sanctioned. 

And in 1880 the loan was finally liquidated by the Sardar’s heirs. 

Sardar Amrik Singh, the eldest son of Sardar Nihal Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded his father as a Provincial Darbari. In 1857 he raised a body of 
mounted police and took them to Oudli, where they did excellent service. 

He served in the Province as a Tahsildar. 

Of his brothers Gopal Singh was a Deputy Inspector of Police. 
Charat Singh was an Extra Assistant Commissioner. Ram Singh 
was a Snbadar in the 30th Punjab Infantry, afterwards an Inspector of 
Police in Burmah, and finally took service with the Maharaja of Jammu. 
Udham Singh was Sub-Registrar in the Sialkot district. They are all 
now dead. 

As above stated, a perpetual jagir of Rs. 10,000 was granted to Sar¬ 
dar Nihal Singh; and, in accordance with his wishes, the law of primogeni¬ 
ture was declared applicable to it, subject to the condition that one- 
third of the revenue is held in trust by the holder of the jagir for the 
support of the younger members of the family. Owing to settlement 
operations, of which the family reap the benefit, the value of the jagir 
has increased to Rs. 12,890, of which Rs. 6,000 represent the revenue 
of eight villages in the Rawalpindi district, and Rs 6,890 of eleven 
v illages in Gujrat. 
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Sardar Amrik Singh held for life a separate jagir in the Gujrat 
and Gujranwala districts, originally valued at Rs. 650, and now worth 
Rs. 462, which was transferred to him in 1840 under deed of gift by 
his grandmother Mai Devi, widow of Sardar Gurmukli Singh Chachi. 
Amrik Singh died childless in 1895, and there was a dispute over the 
succession. Sardar Tek Singh, however, was declared the head of the 
family and succeeded to the jagirs on the conditions mentioned in the 
above paragraph, having, in addition, to pay his uncle’s widow Rs. 150 
per mensem and also the expenses of the dharamsala at Rawalpindi. 
Sardar Tek Singh died in 1903, and his' eldest son, Gurdit Singh, now 
represents the family. His jagir is worth over Rs. 12,000. 

Connected with this family by marriage was Harsa Singh, at one 
time Jamadar of Orderlies attached to His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Punjab. He commenced service on the staff of Sir F. Currie 
in the days of the Residency, and was afterwards a personal orderly 
of Sir Henry Lawrence. During the Mutiny he served with the 
Guides as Dafadar, and fought well before Delhi and Lucknow. He 
was beside John Nicholson when that brave man received his death 
wound. Harsa Singh’s gallant and faithful services were attested, by 
the letters of many distinguished officials who have known him. His 
only son, Wazir Singh, was taken by Cavagnari to Kabul, and there 
shared his master’s fate. 


\ 

\ 


\ 
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Budha Singh 
(died 1841). 


S. Nand Singh Gurmukh S. Makhan Singh Sundar Singh Bhagwan S. Kirpal Singh, 

(died 1871). Singh. (died 1874). (died 1882). Singh. R.B. (died 1894). 

S, Sujan Singh, Kishan Singh Hari Singh Sham Singh Ilnkam Singh 
Rai Bahadur (dead). (died 18b7). (born 1843). (dead). 

(died 1901). I 


Narayan Singh 
(born 1858). 

I 


Sant Singh Jai-Singh 

(born 1880). (born 1890). 


Son an Sin gif Mohan Singh 

(born 1894). (born 1897). 


i- r -;— i i 

Atar Singh Araar Singh Harbans Singh Sri Ranbir Singh 

(died 1902). (born 1890). (bom 1895). (born 1906). 


Hardi/singh 

(died 1904). 

l_ 


r 


Gurdit Singh 
(born 1871). 
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SOHAN SINGH. 


SAD HU SINGH 
(died 1798). 


Since the foundation of the present town of Rawalpindi in 1760 
Sardar Milkha Singh Thepuria, the family of Sardar Sujan Singli 
have occupied a prominent position among its citizens, and have gen¬ 
erally taken large contracts or farming leases under the ruling Power. 
Thus, Sadhu Singh was entrusted by Sardar Milkha Singh with the 
duty of providing rations for the Sikh troops, and Budha Singh was 
employed in superintending the revenue collections. The latter also 
was appointed to assist General Ventura, who was sent in 1830 by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to^ assess a portion of the district, and for his 
services on that occasion ho was rewarded by the grant of a share 
in the octroi collections. 

Nand Singh, commonly called Sardar Nand Singh, held office under 
Diwan Kishan Kaur when the latter was appointed Sardar of Rawalpindi 
in 1841, and accompanied the Diwan to Batala in 1848. About this 
time the village of Misriot in the Rawalpindi tahsil was granted to 
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liim in lieu of the share of the octroi duties. At annexation Nand Singh 
and Makhan Singh held several villages i njcigir, besides a considerable 
cash assignment ; but they took part against the Government in Sardar 
Chat-ar Singh's rebellion, and lost all but the village of Misriot, 
yielding Rs. 200. 

Sardar Nand Singh was at homo in 1853 when Nadir Klian Gakhar 
attempted to raise an insurrection in favour of a pretended Prince, 
Pashaura Singh, and was sent by the Commissioner, with Sardar Nilial 
Singh Chaclii, to the insurgents to endeavour to induce them to surren¬ 
der. The Sardars were, however, detained and sent off under escort 
towards the Hazara district. They escaped with difficult}^ and then 
assisted the Commissioner in capturing Nadir Khan, who was afterwards 
hanged. 


In 1857 Nand Singh and his brother Makhan Singh showed, by, 
their conspicuous loyalty, an earnest desire to serve the Government, 
find did all in their power to assist the local officers by giving valuable 
information at critical moments and keeping them acquainted generally 
with the public* feeling. On tho outbreak at Murree both Nand Singh 
find Makhan Singh made themselves useful. Nand Singh was also of 
great use to tho Chief Commissioner ; he visited every cantonment be¬ 
tween Rawalpindi and Phillour and sent accurate accounts of the state 
°f feeling among the native troops. In no one case wore tho facts after¬ 
wards found to be at variance with his reports. The village of Misriot 
was continued as a reward to Nand Singh and his heirs male in per¬ 
petuity, while Mauza Katarian, valued at Rs. 300, was released to him for 
fife, half to be resumed at his death, and the other half to descend to his 
fieirs male in perpetuity. Makhan Singh received a pension of Rs. 200. 

Nand Singh was a Provincial Darbari. He always showed great 
public spirit and enterprise, and constructed several works of public 
utility, including the Sarai at Sangjani, for which his son Sujan Sin^h 
received a khilat of Rs. 1,500 from the Lieutenant-Governor at the 
Darbar held at Hassan Abdal in 1873. 

Sardar Sujan Singh followed in his father's footsteps, and raised 
himself to a high social position by his energy of character. He held 
most important contracts for the supply of grain, fodder and fuel for 
the- Afghan campaign of 1880. Tho complete way in which he carried 
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out his work, often under great difficulties; was warmly acknowledg¬ 
ed by the authorities. He built a splendid public market in the 
Rawalpindi cantonment at his own expense; and otherwise showed him¬ 
self thoroughly public spirited. The title of Sardar was conferred on him 
by the Viceroy in 1888; and that of Rai Bahadur in 1889. He died in 
1901; and his son Hardit Singh inherited all his property. Hardit 
Singh died in 1904 leaving two sons, Sohan Singh and Mohan Singh, 
both minors. Sohan Singh, the elder son, has succeeded to the jagirs of 
Misriot and Katarian, but the rest of the property has been entered 
up in the names of both brothers. The estate is under the Court of 
Wards, and the brothers are being educated at the Aitchison College, 
Lahore.- 

Among the other members of the family, Sardar Kirpal Singh, 
uncle of Sujan Singh, also distinguished himself. He was employed 
in various capacities by the Sikh and British Governments, and was 
at one time a Tahsildar in the Rawalpindi district. He resigned 
this appointment in 1868, and afterwards took an active part with 
Sardar Sujan Singh in various business undertakings. From 1873 
until his death in 1894 he was a member of the Municipal Committee, 
and for some years acted as an Honorary Magistrate. He was honour¬ 
ed in 1889 with the titlo of Rai Bahadur. 
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BAWA NAROTAM SINGH. 


BAWA KHUSHAL SINftH 
(died 1858) 

Bawa Atar Singh 
(died 1878). 


Bawa Hardit Singh Bawa Hari Singh 

(died 1870 ). (died 1885 ). 

Sher Singh 
(bom 1852). 

Budh Singh 
^ (born 1885). 


Bawa Narotam Singh Jagat Singh Bishan Singh 
(born 1858). (born 1861). (born 1864). 


Harcharn Singh An tar Singh Balwant Singh Gurbakhsh 
(bom 1895). (died 1902), (died 1903). Singh 

(bom 1905). 


Bawa Harnara Singh 
(died 1862). 

I 

Narayan Singh 
(dead). 


Amrik Singh Haria Singh 

(died 1903). (born 1878). 

I 

Arjun Singh 
(born 1807). 


This family is of the Bhala Khatri caste, descended from the brother 
of Amar Das, the third Sikh Guru, formerly of the Gurdaspur district. 
Bawa Mushtak Singh, brother of Khushal Singh, migrated to Rawalpindi 
in the timo of Sardar Milkha Singh Thopuria, and received from him 
considerable grants of land. Bawa Khushal Singh followed his brother 
to Rawalpindi, and established a Gurdwara at Saidpur, also called 
Ramkund. When Bawa Mushtak Singh died, his nephew, Bawa Atar 
Singh, occupied the Gadi at Rawalpindi, while Bawa Khushal Singh 
remained in service at the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. The latter had a 
great reputation as a Guru, and was generally known as Bawa Bishan. 

At the commencement of the British' rule Bawa Khushal Singh 
held jagirs in Rawalpindi estimated to yield Rs. 2,580, besides rent-free, 
grants in Hazara, of which the annual revenue was put down at 
Rs. 1,500, and some petty holdings in Peshawar. But in Sardar Chatar 
Singh's rebellion of 1848, he did not use the great influence which 
he then undoubtedly possessed with the Sikhs in support of the new 
Government, pursuing a trimming course, and lending countenance to - 
the rebel party without giving them open aid. Most of his jagirs were 
therefore resumed; but as he was then seventy-four years old, and 
was looked up to with veneration by the people, the villages of Dliok 
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Hayat and Dhok Nur and some land near Rawalpindi, yielding in 
all Rs. 640 per annum, were released to him as a compassionate grant 
for life; half to be continued to his son Atar Singh, who was not sup¬ 
posed to have been in any way leagued with the rebels. On a separate . 
investigation made into the jagirs held by Bawa Atar Singh, the 
village of Shahar Rai Charagli, estimated to yield Rs. 375, was released 
for the life of Atar Singh, on the understanding that he would not 
be entitled to the pension originally proposed for him. 

In 1857 Bawa Khuslial Singh, with his son and grandsons, re¬ 
mained in attendance on the Deputy Commissioner and behaved loyally. 
They raised a troop of cavalry, the command of which was given to 
Bawa Hardit Singh, and the latter rendered faithful service against 
the wild tribes of the G-ugera district, showing conspicuous personal 
gallantry on more than one occasion. 

In 1866 Bawa Atar Singh obtained a reconsideration of the terms 
on which his jagirs were held; and the grants mentioned above as 
yielding Rs. 640, but then assessed at Rs. 401, were released m per¬ 
petuity 0 to him and his descendants, subject to the condition that the 
estate should descend integrally to the most eligible of the holder’s 
sons • while the village of Shahar Rai Charagli, then valued at Rs. 3o0 
was released to Bawa Atar Singh for life, descending on his death 
to those of his heirs not in possession of the other holdings. 

Bawa Atar Singh died in 1878, and his rent-free tenures descended 
according to the terms above-mentioned ; the grants m Dhok Hayat, 
Dhok Nur and Rawalpindi, amounting to Rs. 400, falling to Bawa Han 
Singh, and the village of Shahar Rai Charagh, now assessed at Rs. 540, 
to the'sons of Hardit Singh and Harnam Snigh. 

Bawa Hari Singh, who was admitted to the Viceregal Darbar of 
1864 as the representative of the family, was an energetic member of the 
Rawalpindi Municipal Committee, and also sat on the Bench of Honoraiy 
Magistrates. He died in 1885, and his eldest son, Narotam Singh, was 
allowed to succeed to his seat in Divisional Darbars. 

After the Mutiny Bawa Hardit Singh joined the Police Depart¬ 
ment, and did good service as an Inspector at Patna, where he died. 
His son, Bawa Slier Singh is a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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THE DHUND TRIBE. 

I he Dliunds inhabit a portion of the hills to the north of the 
Rawalpindi district between Hazara and the sanitarium of Murree. 

I here is no evidence that the tribe is of Hindu origin, and it is more 
likely that like their neighbours the Tarins, the Dilazaks and Gakliars, 
they emigrated to Hazara from the north-west. But they have no 
doubt themselves upon the point, and trace their genealogy to Abbas, 
the paternal uncle of the prophet Muhammad. From this ancestor the 
Daudpotras of Bahawalpur also claim descent, and the pretensions of 
both tribes are equally ridiculous. One of the traditions of the Dhunds 
seems to point to a Central Asian origin. It is stated that Takht Khan, 
one of the tribe, married the sister of Timur or Tamerlane, and accom¬ 
panied him to Delhi. There Takht Khan remained, and his descendants 
after him, till the reign of Shah Jahan, when Zorab Khan, who had 
no children born to him in Delhi, thought that he might be more for¬ 
tunate in his native country, and set out to return there. He reached 
the little village of Darankot, some three miles from Kahuta in Rawal¬ 
pindi, where a son, Jai Khan, was born to him. Jai Khan himself had 
twenty-two sons, from four of whom have descended the Jadwal, Dhund, 
Surara and Tanauli tribes. Of these, Klialura or Kulu Rai was the an¬ 
cestor of the Dhunds. He was directed by the Emperor to go to Kashmir 
and bring to reason the Governor, who was in open rebellion. He set 
off with Dhurma, the son of Manakari, both armed with bows and arrows. 
% slaying a notorious man-eating tiger, which according to tradition was 
then ravaging the country, they managed to win the approbation of the 
Nawab, and the two Mends left Kashmir with valuable presents, and 
each taking with him as his wife a daughter of the Nawab. By his 
Kashmir wife Khalura had two sons, Kund Khan and Kor Khan, from 
the former of whom have descended the Dhunds. By another wife of 
the Khatwal tribe he had two sons, Baz Khan and Burcha Khan. 
The Dhunds remained in Hazara for six generations, and then spread 

over the hill country, occupying Kahuta, Murree and Dewal. 

| ' 

From an illegitimate son of Klialura tlie Satis, inhabiting the same 
country, are said to have sprung, though they themselves deny any 
connection with the Dhunds, whose bitter enemies they are. The 
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Dimn da have ever been a lawless, untractable race, but their courage 
is not equal to their disposition to do evil. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1837 almost exterminated them. They, 
the Satis and several other mountain tribes, hadjaken the opportunity 
of the repulse of the Sikhs at Jamrud and the death of Sardar Hari 
Singh to rise in revolt. Their country had been made over to Gulab 
Singh, and when he had reduced Yusafzai to something like order lie 
marched with twenty thousand men, regulars and irregulars, to crush 
the revolt in the Murree and Hazara hills. At first the insurgents were 
successful. Under the leadership of Shamas Khan, a Sudhan, who had 
been a confidential follower of Raja Dliian Singh, the whole country 
had risen, and all the hill forts of the Jammu Raja had fallen into then 
hands. But Gulab Singh bided his time. He made Kahuta his head¬ 
quarters, and very soon his promises and his bribes brought disunion 
into the hostile camp. When he had so worked upon the chiefs that 
none knew whom to trust, he marched into the hills, burning the crops 
and the villages as he advanced, and offering a reward of a rupee for the 
head of every man, woman or child connected with the insurgents. 
The wretched people, divided among themselves, and confounded by this 
display of ferocity in their enemy, made little resistance. They were, 
hunted down like wild beasts in every direction, and massacred without 
pity, men and women alike. At length Gulab Singh ordered the women 
to be spared and kept as prisoners with the army, and there was soon to 
be seen following each division a troop of half-clothed starving females, 
driven like cattle by day, and at night penned in a thorn enclosure, 
and exposed to the utmost brutality of the soldiery. Only a few hund¬ 
red of these women out of several thousand reached Jammu. These, 
with the exception of a few of the handsomest reserved for Gulab Singh’s 
zenana were sold as slaves. It is said, though the statement' may be 
an exaggeration, that twelve thousand of the Dhunds, Satis and 
Sudhans perished in this hill campaign. Certain it is that some parts 
of the hills, before well peopled and fertile, became as a desert; men 
were not left sufficient to till the fields; and a famine the next year 
swept off many of the miserable survivors of Gulab Singh’s revenge. 

This terrible punishment was, however, soon forgotten by the 
Dhunds. In September 1857, thinking a time favourable for revolt 
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lmd arrived, they conspired with the Kharals and their kinsmen of 
Hazara, and planned an attack on the hill station of Murree. But 
warning had been received in time of the proposed attack, and when the 
enemy, three hundred strong, advanced on the night of the 2nd of 
September expecting an easy victory and abundant spoil, they were 
surprised and driven back, and the next day, on the arrival of troops 
from Rawalpindi, the Dliund country to the north-west of Murree was 
entered and eleven villages of the rebels^burnt; while fifteen of the 
ringleaders, who were subsequently captured, suffered death. 

The only man of any consideration among the Dhunds was Mansab- 
dar Khan, who held a jagir of Rs. 1,080. He was a Tahsildar in 
the province until 1887. On his death in 1903 three-fourths of the 
lagir was resumed, and the remaining fourth descended to his eldest son, 
Sikandar Khan, who is now a Naib-Tahsildar in the Amritsar district, 
and a Divisional Darbari for the Rawalpindi district. He is in no sense 
a chief and has no’ influence in the tribe, whose ideas are extremely 
democratic. 
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THE MUHIYAL TRIBE. * 

Mention may here be made of another tribe: consisting of seven 
branches, Datt, Clihibbar, Vaid, Bali, Mohan, Lau and Bhimwal, the 
'Muhiyals are mostly found in the Jhelum and Rawalpindi districts. 
They have been hereditary agriculturists from time immemorial, and 
though Brahman by origin, lay no claim to the priestly function, and 
despise the life of indolence led by the ordinary Brahman. They are an 
enterprising and spirited race, and their loyalty and devotion to duty in 
the past have been recognized by the Hindu. Muhammadan and Sikh 
rulers of the Punjab by the grant of large jagirs of land, which their 
descendants are still enjoying. Under the British Government also many 
Muhiyals are found occupying positions of trust and distinction. They 
have contributed many good soldiers and civil officers to the service of 
Government. 

The Muhiyals claim to have exercised, at various times and places, 
sovereignty over wide areas. Thus the Datts believe that at one time 
their ancestors established a dynasty in Arabia, and later at Kabul, where 
it is known that a Brahman dynasty reigned from A. D. 860 to A. D. 950. 
The Chhibbars again claim to have ruled at Bhera, which is still the 
residence of several Muhiyals, and which is said to have been known as 
Chhibbaran-di-rajdhani. 

* This note was written by Mr. H. D. Craik, i.o.s. 


i 
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GANESH DASS OF SAIDPUR. 



Mast Ram 
(died WO). 


BINDRABAN. 



Mani Ram. Dhani Ram 

I (died 1853). 

Magar Mai 
(died 1842). 


Ratan Chand Brahm Das 

(died 1864). (died 1874). 


Katasi Ram Bishan Das 

(died 1853). (died 1889). 


^ a j Ur «P as Parma Nand Chet Ram 

(died 1889). (born 1865). (died .1907). 


Tulsi Das 
(died 1883). 


Pirthi Chand Bhola Ram 
(died 1885). (born 1888). 


Ram Saran Ganesh Das 

(died 1894). (born 1895). 

Saidpur is said to have been named after Said Khan, the third son 
Sultan Sarang Khan Gakhar, to whom the Emperor Akbar gave 
awalpindi when he divided the Gakhar country among the rival chiefs, 
&ud this same Said Khan brought an ancestor of the family from 
oi a, a \illage in tahsil Haripur, made him his mashir or councillor, 
ai id gave him the farm of certain villages. The Chaudhri continued to 
act as mashir ■, and received rent-free grants from the Gakhars, which 
veie maintained in their favour by the Sikhs ; and in this manner and 
y money-lending they acquired considerable influence and wealth. 

At annexation Chaudhri Ratan Chand represented the family in 
k aidpur, and in 1853 he rendered valuable service by procuring the 
olease of Sardar Nihal Singh Chachi and of Nand Singh from Nadir’ 
mn Gakhar when the latter had attempted to raise an insurrection 
had seized the Sardar who had been sent by the Commissioner to 
i uce him to surrender. In 1857 Ratan Chand and his nephew Gurdas 
r! showed their loyalty by warning the authorities of the attack which 
16 ^ lu nds were about to make on Murree. Their services were coin- 
ended bj the local authorities, and Ratan Chand received a jagir of 
S ’ 4 °0, of which half was for his life, and the remainder, in Maum 
echu, in perpetuity ; while Gurdas Mai was rewarded with a pension of 
®’ 8, 100 and a Jchilat worth Rs. 200. 
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Ratan Chand died in 1864, and his son Bishan Das was admitted 
to his seat in Provincial Darbar in 1864. He succeeded to his father’s 
jagir, and held a prominent position in the district. He was-an active 
member of the District Board, and rendered valuable assistance in the 
spread of education, the promotion of horse-breeding, and other matters 
connected with the public welfare. He died in 1889 and his son Chet 
Ram who succeeded him died in 1907, leaving a son Ganesh Das who is 
still a minor. 
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KHAN SHER MUHAMMAD KHAN, SAGRI, OF MAKHAD. 



G1IAZI KHAN. 


r 


i 




Karam Khan. 


Abbas Khan. 


i 




Malik Najam. 


Haidar Khan. 
Daria Khan. 

I 

Shahan Shah, 


Zahid Khan. 


Gliulam Mustafa Khan 
(died 1861). 

Ghnlam Muhammad Khan 
(died 1887). 

_j 


r 


Fakir Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1890). 


I 


Sultan Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1853). 


Pir Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1888*. 


1 


Dost Muhammad 
Khan 

(bom 1860). 


Khan Sher Muhammad 
Kiian 

(born 1877). 


Two son9. 


Three sons. 


Four sons. 


Sher Ahmad Khan 
(born 1898). 


Slier Muhammad! Khan is the head of the Sagri Pa-thans of Makhad, 
and claims relationship with members of the family who were chiefs 
before Ghulam Mustafa Khan, his great-grandfather. 

Abbas Khan expelled the last chief of the family of Sliadi Khan in 
the time of Ahmad Shah Durani, and ruled as Khan at Makhad*, his 
brother Najam officiating as his deputy at Shakardara on the Kohat side 
°f the Indus, with the title of Malik. Daria Khan, Gliulam Mustafa 
Khan’s great-grandfatl/er, appears to have been a man of some impor¬ 
tance, as is evidenced by a sanad and title which he received from 
Ahmad Shah ; but nothing is known of his children till we come to 
Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who ousted the descendants of Abbas Khan 
in the first quarter of the last century and was leader of the clan tyt 
annexation. 

In the time of the Duraui Kings, Sagri Khan paid no revenue be¬ 
yond an annual tribute of eighty fat-tailed shqep. He had, however 
to furnish eighty sowars for the King’s service, when required. Later 
on the Sikhs put a cash settlement on the Rawalpindi lands, leaving 


\ 
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one-eighth of the revenue as an allowance to the chief. The revenue, 
of which he thus received one-eighth, included the customs duties, the 
income from gold washings in the river Indus and the tolls levied at 
the Makhad ferry. 

At annexation the customs duties were abolished, and Government, 
by way of compensation and for the loss of power to which the chief 
had to submit, granted to Ghnlam Mustafa Khan and his lineal male 
heirs in perpetuity one-fourth of the land revenue of Makhad and of 
the proceeds of the gold washings and ferry, instead of the one-eighth 
which he had hitherto enjoyed. 

In 1848-49 Gliulam Mustafa Khan was conspicuous for the fidelity 
with which he adhered to the British. He resisted all attempts of the . 
Sikh and Afghan leaders to win him over ; and he not only maintained 
himself in Makhad and Shakardara,but also succeeded in an attack on the 
fort of Jabi, then garrisoned by the Sikh insurgents. He lived till 
1861 ; but during the latter years of his life his son Gliulam Muham¬ 
mad Khan took an active part in the management of family affairs. 
He was as loyal as his father had been, and in 1857 placed a body of 
his followers, horse and foot, at the disposal of the District Officer. 
He was one of the three great landed proprietors of Rawalpindi who 
were exempt from most of the provisions of the Arms Act as “ great 
.Sardars and Jagirdars of the Punjab.” His influence was always 
exercised in the interests of Government ; and as Makhad lies on the 
bank of the Indus, in the extreme south-west corner of the district, and 
is not easily accessible, his assistance was often of great value. He 
' managed several rcikhs on behalf of Government on favourable terms, and 
helped to supply fuel for the Indus Flotilla when steamers navigated 
the Indus as far as Makhad. Unfortunately he had exaggerated ideas 
of his rights and authority, and was generally engaged in feuds with 
the Shakardara Maliks on the ICohat side of the riyer ; with the Para- 
chas of Makhad, traders whose transactions extend to Turkistan and the 
Khanates; and, more recently, with his undutiful younger sons. He was 
entrusted with magisterial powers for some years, and when he went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca these were temporarily conferred on his 
eldest son, Fakir Muhammad Khan ; but the latter made himself un¬ 
popular with the people generally, and his father being old and infirm 
the e? ercise of the powers was discontinued. 
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Ghulam Muhammad Khan died in 1887 leaving’ four sons : two, 
Fakir Muhammad Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan, by a lady of equal 
lank with himself ; and two, Sultan Muhammad Khan and Pir Muham¬ 
mad Khan, by a woman of inferior position. In accordance with the 
family custom, the jagir descends to a single select member, subject to 
the power of fixing suitable allowances, in case of necessity, for the 
junior members. 


Ghulam Muhammad Khan during his lifetime had obtained the 
recognition by Government of his eldest son Fakir Muhammad Khan ' 
as llis successor; and he made separate provisions for his sons by 
the second wife, and obliged them to live in Shakardara. There 
thus arose a violent quarrel between Fakir Muhammad, his father, and 
his uterine brother on one side, and his two half brothers on the other. 
•This quarrel unfortunately continued amongst the brothers for many 
yeai’s. 


The one-fourth of the land revenue of Makhad was estimated at the’ 
time of the grant in 1850 to amount to Rs. 672 per annum, but the as¬ 
sessments of the seven villages comprised in the Makhad ilaka were 
afterwards increased at the revision of the settlement, and the allow¬ 
ance amounted to Rs. 1,570. The villages are Ingra, Rukwan, Kani, 
Makhad, Naka, Nara and Hadowali. 

The Khan of Makhad is also Jagirdar of Shakardara in the Kokat 
district, and receives one-fourth of the income derived from grazing in 
ralth Topi, which was formerly included in ilaka Makhad. 

Fakir Muhammad Khan died in 1890 and was succeeded by his son, 
Sher Muhammad Khan, who was then a minor. Slier Muhammad Khan 
is extremely unpopular, always at variance with the Parachas of Makhad, 
and has absolutely no influence with his clan. His nncle, Dost Muhani- 
niad Khan, with whom he is on bad terms, is on the other hand very 
.influential. He is Zaildar of Makhad. She.’ Muhammad Khan is a Divi¬ 
sional Darbari. 

i 
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MALIK GHULAM MUHAMMAD KHAN, JODHRA, OF 

PINDIGHEB. 



MALIK SHAHBAZ KHAN. 

I 

Two generations. 

i 

r 


r " 

Nawab Khan 


Fateh Khan. 


Aulia Khan. 

I 

Amanat Khan. 

i 


i 

Three other sons. 


Ghu]am. Muhammad 
Khan. 

L_ 


Allahyar Khan. 


Malik Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan 

(BORN 1863). 

I 

Allahyar Khan 
(born 1883). 


r 


Aulia Khan 
(died 1896). 

_J 


1 

Allahyar Khan 
(died 1849V 

I 


1 

Fateh Khan 
(died 187(5\ 

L_ 


"1 


Jang ^Bahadur 
Khan 

(born 1876v 
Two sons 


i 

Muhammad 
Zamurd Khan 
(born 1680). 

I 

Two sons. 


r i i 

Nawab Khan Amanat Khan Muhammad 
(died 1906). (died 1883). Amir Khan 

(born 1867’' 

Muhammad | 

Akbar Khan Taj Muhammad 
(born i886). Khan 

(born L896). 1 


The Jodhras are a Muhammadan tribe of Rajput descent ; close 
neighbours of the Ghebas, with whom they intermarry, and with whom, 
in old days, they were perpetually fighting. They inhabit the pargana 
of Pindigheb in the Attock district, stretching along the river 
Indus from Mirzapur to within twelve miles of Attopk. The tribe has 
its name from Jodhra, who is said to have adopted Muhammadanism in 
the eleventh century, during the reign of Sultan Mahmud. He settled 
in Jammu, where his descendants lived for some generations till the 
time of BhosiKhan, who removed to Dirahti, near where Pindigheb now 
stands. His grandson Shahbaz Khan, hunting near his home, was met by 
a devotee, Bhor Sultan, who addressed him in mysterious language and 
told him he would nr t be fortunate unless he moved his colony to the 
right bank of the Sil, here a wide, sandy nulla. Shahbaz took the advice 
and built Pindigheb and many villages were founded in its neighbour¬ 
hood by him and his successors. 
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The first Malik who became of any importance was Aulia Khan, 
who early in the eighteenth century overran the ilalcas of Nala, Soli an, 
Sil and Talagang, and held them throughout his life. His son Amanat 
was equally powerful. Nominally subject to the Subarchakia chiefs 
he paid but a small tribute, and with his troops held the 
country his father had ruled. Not so fortunate was Nawab Khan, 
Ins son. This chief held in farm from Ranjit Singh the ilalcas 
of Sil and Bala G-heb. In 1813 he rebelled, but was not able to hold 
his own against the Sikh's and fled to Koliat, where he died in exile. 
His brother, Grhulam Muhammad Khan, succeeded him, being allowed 


one-fourth of the revenues of Sil. In the battle of Akora, near Attock 
m 1827, Ghulam Muhammad fought under Atar Singh and Budh Singh 
' Sindhanwalia against Say ad Ahmad, and no long time afterwards he 


was assassinated by his rival and enemy, Rai Muhammad Khan Gheba 
at Amritsar, whither both had been summoned by the Maharaja. 
Allahyar Khan succeeded to the estate ; but of this chief there is little , 
to record. He did good service in 1848-49, and with his five horsemen 
assisted in keeping open the communication between Captain Nicholson 
and Lieutenants Edwards and Taylor. At annexation he was only in 
possession of Dhulian, worth Rs. 750, and a well at Pindigheb, worth 
30. He died,shortly after annexation leaving two minor sons. 


The Government treated them with liberality, and the position 
of the family thus became much better than it was in vSikh days. The 
two brothers received a jagir, and were also allowed the chciharam, 
or one-fourth of the revenue, in many villages which had formed part 
°f the ancestral estate of the family. 

Malik Aulia Khan showed himself actively loyal in 185/, and 
received a khilat of Rs. 400. He was a man of strong character, and 
became a very influential personage in the district. Like Sardai;, 1 ateh 
Khan of Kot and Ghulam. Muhammad Khan of Makhad, he was always 
considered exempt from most of the provisions of the Arms Act, as 
one of the great Sardars and jagirdars of the Punjab. 116 married the 
daughter of Sardar Fateh Khan of Kot, and thus ended the long-sland- 
in S ioud between the families. 

The family hold in perpetuity a jagir of the village of Notaha. value 
Rs. 900, and nmafis in mauzas Pindigheb and Naushahra amounting to 
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Rs. 103. Malik Aulia Khan's share in these grants was two-thircls, the 
brothers having inherited their father's estate in the proportion of two- 
thirds to Aulia Khan and one-third to Fateh Khan. Besides this, 
the family enjoy cliaharami inavis in perpetuity in thirty villages 
amounting to Rs. 2,703, and Malik Aulia Khan had a further inam of 
Rs. 641 for life. Malik Aulia Khan died in 1896 and his eldest' son 
Gliulam Muhammad Khan became the head of the family. He is 
a Zaildar and a Provincial Darbari and the exemptions under the Arms 
Act have been continued in his favour. 

Nawab Khan's father, Malik Fateli Khan, like his brother, showed 
himself actively loyal in 1857, and received a small kliilat. He died in 
1876, and Nawab Khan, his eldest son, was then made a Divisional 
Darbari. Malik Fateli Khan, as already stated, held a one-third share in 
the family jagir and inams , and this was continued to his sons ; Nawab 
Khan receiving a one-half share, and the younger sons between them 
the other half. But as regards the jagir and micafis, this distribution 
is only to effect the present holders. It was decided that the share held 
by Nawab Khan should descend integrally to the eldest son in each 
generation, and as each younger son of Fateh Khan died that his share 
should lapse to Nawab Khan or his representative. Malik Nawab Khan 
offered his services to Government on more than one occasion in 
connection with affairs in Afghanistan and on the North-West Frontier 
generally. He died in 1906 and his nephew Muhammad Akbar Khan has 
succeeded to his uncle's share of the jagirs and inams though there is 
still a dispute over the rest of the property. Muhammad Akbar Khan is 
a zaildar and a Divisional Darbari. 
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MALIK DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN, KHATTAR. 



ABDULLAH KHAN. 


r 


Khair-ud-din Khan. Two other sons. 


Fateh Khan 
(died 188o). 


Sher Khan 
* dead. 

I 

Lai Khan. 

Khudadad Khan 
(born 1868 1 . 

Ahmad Khan 
(born 1885). 


Fazl Khan 
(died 1858). 


Nawab Khan 
(born 1843;. 


r 


Karam Khan 
(the elder). 

Ahmad Khan 
(born 1877). 


Nawab Sadulla Khan Muhammad 
(born 1873). Ashraf 

I (born 1882). 

Three sons. 


Three other 
sons. 


' 1 


Muhammad Khan 
(dead.) 


Karam Khan 
(the younger). 


Kale Khan 
(died 1895). 

L_ 


Khudadad Khan 
(died 1894). 


r 


Dost Muhammad Khan 
(born 1876). 


Nawab Khan 
(born 1901). 




Muhammad Khan 
(bom 1903). 


Jahandad Khan 
(born 1879). 

I 

Akbar Khan 
(born 1903). 


^ t lalik Dost Muhammad Khan of Balitar is the head of one branch of the 
ail< ^ ™portant Khattar tribe, the influence of which is paramount. 
n ig the Kala Chitta Range, in the Attock and Fatehjang tahsils. It 
10 ^ 0tls y to determine with certainty the origin of the Khattars, but 
Seeuis P r °bable that they were originally natives of Khorasan, and 
y Me to India with the first Muhammadan invaders. They trace their 
jY nea]o §y ll P t° Kutab Shah or Kutab-ud-din (nicknamed Aibak , from 
8 bioken finger, and Lakh Bakh$h , from his liberality), who was for 
years the Viceroy of Shahab-ud-din Ghauri in India, and who 
. k eiw &rds himself reigned, the first of the Slave kings. But this story 
S Cei tainly false. The Kutab Shah of Khattar genealogies had nine sons, 
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while Kutab Shall Aibak had no child of his own ; Aram Shah, who 
succeeded him, being an adopted son. The Awans, the Khokhars and 
'the Khattars seem'to have had a common origin, all tracing their pedigree 
back to Kutab Shah, who may have lived about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and who probably came to India with one of the 
invading armies, of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. His nine sons were 
named Torai, Haji, Afik, Dusa, Gulgan, Kliandan, Khokhar, Ghora and 
Chohan. The two first remained in Afghanistan, and Afik and Dusa 
were killed in battle, leaving no issue. From Khokhaf have descended 
the Khokhars of Hafizabad in the Gujranwala district, in no way con¬ 
nected with the Khokhars of Pind Dadan Khan, who are of Raj pit t descent. 

The Khattars have descended from Chohan, the youngest son. From 
two of Chohan's sons, Hamir and Pasin, have descended some of the 
Awans of the Amritsar and Sialkot districts. To Ghora the Awans of 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum, Gujrat and Jullundur trace their origin, while 
Gulgan also has A wan descendants in Sialkot and Rawalpindi. The 
Awans of the Sialkot villages Jandiala, Rawal, Milkha and Saroba, 
and those of Narowal in Amritsar, trace from Durj, a brother of Kutab 
Shah. Chohan, the ancestor of the Kliattar tribe, who is said to have 
been an officer of Sultan Mahmud, marched against Nilab, then a large 
town on the Indus, fifteen miles below Attock, and after a short siege 
took it from the Hindu chief Raj Deo and made it his head-quarters. 
About the same time his brother Khokhar had settled at Kusak in 
Jhelum, later held by the Janjuahs and famous for its almost impreg¬ 
nable fort, long besieged in vain by Ranjit Singh. To Ghora or 
Gholsa had been assigned Sakesar, and to Gulgan a strip of land along 
- the river Jhelum. Formally years the descendants of Chohan held 
Nilab without opposition till the days of Khattar Khan in the sixth gene¬ 
ration from Chohan. The Hindus, growing powerful, drove the tribe 
out of Nilab, and compelled them to leave India for Afghanistan, where 
Khattar Klian, about the year 1175, entered the service of Muhammad 
G kauri, who had just overrun the province of Ghazni and was preparing 
to attack India. With him, Khattar Khan returned to the Punjab and 
recovered Nilab by a stratagem. He dressed his men as merchants, 
and entered the town as if for trade, with large boxes filled with arms. 

No sooner had they got within the walls, than the disguise v r as thrown 
off every man seized his weapons, and the town, taken by surprise, was 


ATTOCK DISTRICT. 

captured. The tribe now took the name of their leader Khattar. They 
were subordinate to the Imperial Governor of Attock, Langar Khan, 
who afterwards became Viceroy at Lahore. 

About this time the Kliattars are said to 'have abandoned Muham¬ 
madanism. The tradition is that a jogi or ascetic came to Nilab, and 
by powerful enchantments induced the whole population to worship 
idols. He not only enchanted the people, but also the cattle, which 
gave blood instead of milk, till news of these prodigies reached the 
ears of the saint Isa Abdul Wahab* at Uch in the Leiah district 
who sent his son Shah Nur Abd-ur-Rahman to recall the people to 
the true faith. The apostle travelled to Kilab, .and on the outskirts 
of the town he met an old woman, from whom he asked a draught of 
milk. She told him of the calamity which had befallen the cattle, but 
Abd-ur-Rahlnan insisted on her attempting to milk, and as a reward for 
her faith pure white milk flowed from the udder of the cow instead of 
blood. The jogi had heard of the saint’s arrival, and, taking the form' 
°f a kit6, came sailing down to watch his movements ; but Abd-ur- 
Kahman was not deceived. He threw his shoe at the bird, which fell 
dead among the rocks, and the people, freed from enchantment^ cast 
a way their idols and returned to the faith of Muhammad. This curious 
legend seems to have been invented by the Kliattars and Awans to 
account for the rise of a general belief in their Hindu origin, which 
they repudiate, asserting that, if they ever were idol worshippers, it was 
but a temporary lapse from Islamism. 

Khattar Khan had six sons, Jand Khan, Isa Khan, Sarwar Khan, 
Kroz Khan, Sahra Khan and Pahru Khan. About three generations 
after his death the tribe lost Nilab, but they took possession of the 
open country between Rawalpindi and the Indus, which became known 
by the name of Khattar. The descendants of Jand Khan took posses- 
‘ s i°n of the district called after them Jandal, between Khushalgarh 
and Nara, and the other sons settled in the neighbouring ilcikas , driving 
°ut the Gujars, and even their own kinsmen the Awans. 

Prom Firoz Khan, the fourth sou of Khattar Khan, the Bah tar 
and Dhrek families have descended. His great-grandson was llatna, 

* Unfortunately for the legend, it is certain that Abdul Wahab did not come to Leiah 
More 1580. Perhaps, however, the saint alluded to may be Abdul Kabir, Bokhan, wh<> 
m; et l at IJch in Bahawalpur at the ond of the twelfth century, and from whom the Leian 
saint was descended. 
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from whom have descended the clan known as Ratial. Two generations 
later were Balu Khan and T Isa ^ Khan, from the former of whom have 
sprung the Balwans who inhabit Barota, where the river Haro flows 
into the Indus. The offspring of the latter is the clan Isial, whose 
location is in Choi Gariala and Dher, to the south of Barota. Ghor 
Khan, the great-nephew of Balu Khan, founded the Gharial clan who live 
at Akori. So for many generations the tribe grew and prospered. They 
were not without good qualities, but were bad farmers, reckless and 
extravagant, and never became rich or distinguished. The best of 
their chiefs was Ghairat Ali Khan, who left his home and went to seek 
his fortune at Delhi where he entered the service of an officer of the 
Court and gradually rose in favour till he was able to return home with 
a portion of the Khattar country, as an imperial grant, in jagir. His 
second son, Zul Kadir Khan, rebuilt the village of Dhrek, which had 
been founded long before by the Awans and named Rashidpur, bu J , 
which had fallen into ruins. Salabat Khan, grandson of Ghairat Ali 
Khan, founded Kot Salabat Khan and Zindai. 

Little can be said of the history of the Khattars. Like their neigh¬ 
bours the Ghebas and Awans, they resisted the Sikhs as long as they 
could, and, like them, resisted in vain. They assert that the Sikhs allow- 
ed.them the fourth of the revenue as lords of the soil ; and in the later 
Sikh revenue papers there is mention of such a grant, but it is not 
stated in favour of which chiefs the alienation was] made. 

When the Sikh karclar, Diwan Mul Raj, was besieged in Hazara 
by the insurgents, Malik Ghulam Khan and Fateh Khan came to his 
aid and rescued him. Fateh Khan held in jagir the villages of Bahtar, 
Bhagwi, Kot Sad-ullah and Lundi, worth together Rs. 2,800 and 
possessed considerable influence in the Rawalpindi district. His. services 
after annexation of the province were always at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment. In 1857 he furnished levies for guarding the ferries on the 
Indus, and proved his loyalty in other ways. 

Fateh Khan died in 1880, and his chaharami of Rs. 2,000 in Bahtar 
was then resumed. He was succeeded as chief of the Khattar tribe by 
his son Kale Khan. Another son, KhudadadHChan, also survived him, 
and these two inherited a valuable patrimony; but they lost" no time 
in getting themselves into debt by litigation about its partition. 
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Kale Khan lived at Bahtar and enjoyed a jagir and chaharami 
worth Rs. 375. His brother, Khudadad, lived at Kot Sad-ullali and 
held a jagir worth Rs. 350, which on his death without issue in 1894, was 
divided between his nephews Karam Khan, Dost Muhammad Khan and 
Jahandad Khan. The two latter also succeeded to their father's jagir , 
and their joint share is now worth Rs. 698 per annum. The share till 
lately held by Karam Khan was worth Rs. 315 per annum. Dost 
Muhammad Khan is a Divisional Darbari and may be considered as the 
head of the family, but he is not a man of prominence. He lives at 
Bahtar. 


Slier Khan, the younger brother of Fateh Khan, lived at Dhrek. 
He received a khilat worth Rs. 200 for services rendered in the Mutiny, 
and enjoyed chaharamis worth about Rs. 600. These were resumed at 
his death, except that of Dhrek worth Rs. 83 per annum which was 
granted in perpetuity, and which has descended to his son Lai Khan. 
Jhe latter is Zaildar of Dhrek and is said to be one of the few well- 
conducted members of the family. He also enjoys a grant for life 
of Its. 198 per annum. 

Nawab Khan and Karam Khan, the sons of Fazl Khan, live at 
Dhrek, and succeeded to their father's share, worth Rs. 83 per annuip, in 
the chaharami of that village. This was increased in 1858 for services 
rendered during the Mutiny to Rs. 300, to be shared between the 
brothers. Nawab Khan was made a Provincial Darbari in 1864. He 


and his brother have been bitter enemies for many years, and in June 
1906 on account of their continued misconduct and lawlessness Govern¬ 
ment ordered the confiscation of their chaharami jagirs , which were 
held subject to good behaviour and the pleasure of Government. A 
similar order was on the same time passed regarding Karam Khan, the 
younger, the son of Muhammad Khan, who is connected by marriage 
with the two sons of Fazl Khan. In addition Nawab Khan was 
deprived of his seat in Darbar and his brother of his membership ot 
the District Board. The question of restoring the grants will be con¬ 
sidered either on the death of the late holders, or after the expiry of 
a period of five years from the date of resumption, whichever occurs 
first. 
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ALIK MUHAMMAD AMIN, AWAN, OF SHAMSABAD. 


<SL 


MITHA KHAN. 
Allahyar Khan. 


r 


i 




Malik 

Rohsan 

Din 

(died 1893). 


L 


Hafiz Ghulam Ahmad. Muhammad Nasim. Malik Firoz-ud-din. 

I 

Three generations. 

r ~ 


Muhammad 

Shall 

(dead). 

Two 


I 

Ahmad 

Din 

(born 

1848>. 

i 


.-1-i-1 

Ghulam Fazl Khan Zafar Khan Muhammad Ghulam 
Jilani (dead), (born 185:*). Kasim Kadir 
(born 1849). I | (died 1889). (born 


generations. Three sons. 


Eight sons. Three sons. 


One son. 


1858). 

I 

Three sons. 


1 


i : r 

Malik Muhammad Sher Muhammad 
Amin (bom 1878). 

(born 1875). 

_ 


r 

Muhammad Akram 
(born 1900). 


Muhammad 

Ahsan 

(born 1877). 

: 


Abdul Hakk 
(born 1885). 


Muhammad Aslam 
(born 1901 . 


—1 
Muhammad 
Sarwar 
(born 1907). 


The origin of the A wan tribe, to which Malik Muhammad Amin be¬ 
longs, has been the subject of much speculation. At one time the 1 
Awans have been considered of Hindu, at another of Afghan descent, 
and by some as the descendants of the so-called Bactrian Greeks. But 
there is nothing in the traditions of the Awans themselves to favour the 
last supposition, and, indeed, it is very doubtful whether any Greeks 
settled in Bactria at all. The probability is that every Greek in Alexan¬ 
der's army turned his back with joy upon India and the East, while 
the detachment of the army which remained behind in Bactria was com¬ 
posed of barbarian auxiliaries, from whom no historian or philologist 
would care to derive any tribe whatever. The Awans are widely scattered 
throughout the Punjab. Thickest in Rawalpindi and Jhelurn, they 
are numerous in Sliahpur and Leiah, and even stretch across the Indus 
into the Derajat; and some three thousand inhabit the Yusafzai plain. 
There are many Awan villages in Gujrat and Sialkot, and a few in 
Amritsar and Jullundur. But all branches of the tribe are unanimous 
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in stating that they originally came from the neighbourhood of Ghazni 
to India ; and all trace their genealogy to Hazarat Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet. Kutab Shah, who came from Ghazni with Sultan Mahmud, 
was the common ancestor of the Awans, the Khokhars and the 
Khattars, and in the history of Dost Muhammad Khan Dhrek 'will be 
found some mention of the Awan connection with these tribes. The 
Awans seem first to have settled in Rawalpindi, where Shamir Khan built 
a town on the Indus which he called Shamirabad, after his own hame. 
They gradually spread over the country, fighting with the Gujars and 
their kinsmen the Khattars, driving before them the Janjuahs, who in 
very old days had taken possession of the -Jhelum district, and being in 
turn driven out of their holdings by the Gakhars, the most powerful tribe 
of all. It is not practicable to follow the history of the several branches 
of the Awan tribe. It was only in the Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Shahpur 
districts that they became of any political importance. In other parts 
of the Punjab they appear as quiet peasants, not such good agriculturists 
as the Jats, but still industrious and intelligent. In Rawalpindi'they 
held in old days the Khattar country, and still inhabit it though not as 
proprietors ; and in this district Malidu Khan of Chilian, Samandar Khan 
of Sarwala and Sarafraz Khan of Jand Bugdial were once prominent men. 
In the Shahpur district the Awans held the hilly country to the portli- 
west, Jalar, Naushahra and Sukesar, where the head of the tribe still 
resides ; and in Jhelum the west of the district known as the c Awan Kari 3 
between the Gabir river and Bannu. To the north of Rawalpindi live 
the Goleras, an Awan clan, famous in old days for their marauding pro¬ 
pensities ; but they are now few in number and have no chief of 
any note. 

There is little to relate of the Shamsabad family. The head of- 
it claims to have descended from Shamir Khan, who founded the village 
and reclaimed the land between it and the Indus from the river, which 
is said to have then been a wide, shallow stream, with swamps and 
marshes of great extent on the left bank. Shamsabad lies just off 
the high road, and the residents seem to have thought themselves too 
open to attack to meddle much in district or imperial politics, and lived 
quietly at their village while army after army marched past, Delhi-wards, 
without molesting them. At last, in 1813,' the Kabul army, part of 
which was investing Attock, chose Shamsabad for their camp, and 
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after Diwan Mohkam Chand had defeated the Afghans he destroyed 
the village, which he considered had favoured and assisted them. The 
Maharaja, however, restored the estate to the family, and the village 
was rebuilt at considerable expense. 

Up to 1844 the affairs of the family were managed by the eldest 
brother, Ghulam Ahmad ; but about that time he retired in favour ot 
the youngest brother, Firoz-ud-din, and devoted himself to the study of 
the Koran, whence he obtained the designation of Hafiz. Firoz-ud-din 
had been in the Sikh service, and, owing to his superior intelligence and 
education, he soon took the lead in private and public affairs ; and it 
was chiefly owing to his exertions that the family property was much 
increased and improved. In 1848-49 he served under Nicholson at 
Ramnagar, Margate, Pind Dadan Khan and elsewhere, and for his dis¬ 
tinguished services during those years the revenue assignments, amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,705, which he had held under the Sikh Government, were 
increased to Rs. 2,205 and granted in perpetuity. 

In 1857 Firoz-ud-din again showed his loyalty and courage, and, 
raising horse and foot, guarded the ferries on the Indus. General 
Nicholson had a high opinion of the Malik, and wished to take him with 
his force to Delhi, but at that time he could not be spared from his own 
district. For his service during the Mutiny he was reinstated in the 
appointment of Tahsildar, from which he had been removed in 1855, and 
received a khilat of Rs. 500. He remained a Tahsildar until 1863, 
when he was obliged to retire from public life on account of old age and 
infirmity ; and an addition of Rs. 400 to his jagir was made for his life. 

Firoz-ud-din died in 1867, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Roshan-ud-din, who inherited the perpetual jagir of Rs. 2,200 in Sham- 
sabad. He received a khilat at the Darbar held at Hassan Abdal in 
1873, and was always ready to render any assistance in his power to the 
district authorities. He died in 1893 and was followed by his eldest 
son Muhammad Amin, who was educated at the Aitchison College, where 
he held the Aitchison Scholarship for the Rawalpindi district. Muham¬ 
mad Amin is a Zaildar, a Provincial Darbari and holds the family jagir . 
One of his brothers was a Ressaidar in the Queen's Own Corps of Guides, 
but resigned his commission. Ghulam Kadir, his father's youngest.brother, 
was a Risaldar in the Native Cavalry and has now retired on a pension. 
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CHAUDHRI AHMAD KHAN OF CHAKRI. 


LOKU. 

„ I 

Five generation!. 
Baka Khan. 


Hassu. 


Murad Bakhsh. 

I 

Rashid. 

Mehra. 

i - 


Faiz Bakhsh. 


Madat Khan. Chaudhri Sher Khan Jahan Khan 
(died 1875). ^ | 

| Three sons. 

Chaudhri Ahmad Khan 
(born 1843 >. 




Turrabaz Khan. 


Nur^Khan 
(died 1874). 


! 

Sultan Khan 
(born 1879). 

I 

Fateh Khan 
(born 1906). 


1 

Hayat Khan 
(born 1887). 


r— 

Bahadur Khan. 


Nur Khan. 


r 

Nadir Khan. Melir Khan 



(died 1897). 

i 

— 

1 

A sod. 


'l Two 

Mian Khan, generations. 

Three sons. 


Karam Khan 
(born 1865) 

I 

Two sons. 


Painda Khan, 
(born 1875). 


Nur Khan 
(born 1878). 


Allahdad Khan 
(born 1882). 


The Alpials inhabit the country on the banks of the Sohan in the 
southern portion of the Fatehjang tahsil. They are admittedly a Rajput 
tribe, and came to this district about the same time as the other Rajputs, 
a bout the fourteenth century, but they seem to have wandered through 
the country now contained in the Kliushab and Talagang tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home. The sub-division recorded 
cl t the last census as Manj Rajputs consists almost entirely of Alpials. 
^hey are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique, formerly much 
given to violent crime, and withal are good cultivators. 

The principal family of Alpials is that of the Chaudhris of Chakri. 
and at annexation Chaudhri Sher Khan was the head. He joined Budha 
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Khan Malal in his attempt to rival their neighbour Sardar Fateh Khan 
of Kot, but the latter proved himself more than a match for them. Slier 
Khan was conspicuous for iiis support of the British, and after the battle 
of Gujrat (21st February 1849) Nicholson, on his return to the Sindli- 
Sagar Doab, entrusted several duties to him and found him useful. 
When Nadir Khan Gakhar attempted to raise an insurrection in 1853, 
Slier Khan did not debate what he should do, like many others. He 
happened to be in Rawalpindi at the time, and casually heard of the 
matter ; he instantly went off to the only European civil officer at the 
time in the station, and thus brought everything to light. He was 
rewarded by the grant of a pension of Rs. 250 per annum ; and the rent- 
free lands valued at that time at Rs. 492, which he held under the Sikhs, 
were continued to him and his nephews. 

In 1857 he was again conspicuous for his loyalty ; he gave valuable 
information from time to time, furnished levies, went with the Commis¬ 
sioner to Murree, and rendered service during the outbreak there. He 
also assisted in the pursuit of some mutinous seppys, who were killed after 
a desperate resistance, and escorted life prisoners to Multan. His revenue 
assignments were increased from Rs. 492 to Rs. 750, of which Rs. 500 
were granted in perpetuity, and he received a khilat of Rs. 500. When 
the country was disarmed he was allowed to retain fifteen guns and 

fifteen shields. 

Chaudhri Sher K ban died in 1875, and was succeeded in his perpetual 
jagir , worth Rs. 594 per annum, and his seat in Darbar, by his 
soif Ahmad Khan, a quiet, unassuming man of good character, who is a 
Zaildar and possesses considerable influence in his ilaka. Ahmad 
Khan^s son Sultan Khan has obtained a direct commission in the 
native army. 

Nur Khan, son of Nadir Khan, a grandnephew of Chaudhri Sher 
Khan, has also received a commission in the native infantry. 
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MALIK FATEH KHAN OF MALAL, TAHSIL FATEHJANG. 


AMANAT KHAN. 
Sardar Khan. 
Sarafraz Khan. 


r — 

Hay at Khan. 
Four generations. 


Fateh Khan 
<.dead). 


r 


r 


i 

Budha Khan 
(died 1866). 


Sher Khan 
s dead). 


Allahyar 
Khan, 
(died 1869. 


Karam Khan Darab Khan Fateh Khan Hayat Khan Sher Khan Mehar Khan 
(born 1846). (born 1*48). (born 1S5(*). (born 1858). (born I860) (born 1865). 


Two 

generations 


Two 

generations. 


Three sons. 


r 


Nawab Khan 
(bom 1874>. 

L_ 


Aurangzeb Khan Lai 
(died 1884) 


Two generations Four sons. Three sons. 


Khan Rangzeb Khan Karamdad Khan 
(born 1891). (born 1893). 


r 


(born 1884). 

i 


n 


Ayub Khan Bahadur Khan Ayub Khan Muhammad Khan 
(died 1898). (born 1901). (born 1903). (bornl907>. 

There is little to relate of this family, which calls itself Bhandial, 
from Rai Bhandi Beg*, an imaginary Mughal ancestor, but is, in reality, of 
Rajput descent, like the Ghebas, to which tribe it belongs. As was the 
case with most of the Muhammadan families of the Rawalpindi district, it 
was flourishing under the Empire, and, after fighting for some time with 
more or less success against the Sikhs, was at last reduced to obedience. 
The Malal Maliks were allowed, like the Rais of Kot and the Maliks 
°f Pindigheb, a fourth share of the revenue of their villages, and 
when Prince Nao Nihal Singh held the ilakas in 1836, Budha Khan 
received in jagir the village of Khadwal, worth Rs. 900. This Malik 
was one of the men who assassinated Rai Muhammad Khan pf Kot in 
the fort of Pagh by order of Sardar Atar Singh Kaiianwala. The son 
°f ^ ie murdered man well avenged his father, and killed all Budha 
Khan’s family, with tho exception of one or two who contrived to escape. 
There had been always a feud between the families, and these murders 
did not tend to .end it; and in 1848-49 it was partly by the repre¬ 
sentations of Fateh Khan of Kot that Budha Khan was found lukewarm 
in the service of the State, and half his jagir resumed. 
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However, in 1857, he proved his loyalty, and obtained a perpetual 
jagir of Rs. 500 at Kliadwal, with a khildt of Rs. 500. He was a man of 
considerable influence, and when the country was disarmed was allowed 
to retain forty swords without licenses. He died in 1866 leaving several 
sons by three wives. The succession to the jagir and estate was claimed 
by both Allaliyar Khan, the eldest surviving son, and Pateli Khan, 
the favourite son of the deceased. As the claimants could come to 
no mutual agreement, the jagir was divided equally between the brothers, 
and the name of the eldest Allahyar Khan, was entered in the Darbar 
list. He died in 1869, and after an interval Fateh Khan was allowed 
a seat in Divisional Darbars as the representative of the family. He 
is a Zaildar and is possessed of much influence in the district being 
both popular and hospitable. His younger brother Hayat Khan is ' 
also a prominent and influential member of the family. Hayat Khan's 
son, Baz Khan, is a Jamadar in the 74th Punjabis. 

_ The chaharam allowance once enjoyed by Budlia Khan was disconti¬ 
nued at settlement and a zamindari inam substituted for it. At present 
Fateh Khan has an imiin of Rs. 150 per annum, and Jahan Khan, son of 
Allahyar Khan, one of Rs. 40 per annum for life. 
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KHAN MUHAMMAD ASLAM HAYAT KHAN OF WAH 


SAYAD AHMAD KHAN. 

Ghazan Khan. 

Jamal Khan 

I 

Jalal Khan. 

I 

Four generations. 


Karam Khan 
(dead). 


Fateh Khan 
(dead). 


Three other sons 
(deadb 


Two generations 


xt , r '! 

•Nawab Muhammad Bahadur Khan 
Hayat Khan, O.S.I., (died 1879;. 
(died 1901). I 

~ J r- J 

'I 


Ghulam Khan 
vdead ). 


Firoz Khan Muhammad 
•dead). Said Khan 
(born 1873). 


Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan 
(dead). 


Sultan Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1864) 

Aziz Khan 
(born 1890). 


r 


Ghulab Khan 
(died 1880 ). 

l_ 


Sikandar Khan 
(deadV 


r- 

Sad-ullah Khan 
(born 1871). 


Muzaffar Khan 
(born L879). 

Mubarak Khan 
(born 1901). 


Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

(born 1870). 

L_ 


Mumtaz Khan 
(born 1904). 


Asghar Ali Khan 
(born 1906). 


r— 

Ghulam Sarwar 
Khan 

(born 1904). 


Ghulam Safdar 
Khan 

(born 1906). 


' Khan 
Muhammad 
Aslam Hayat 
Khan 
(born i872). 

Masaud Ali Khan 
(born 1897 \ 


"'i 


Mahmud 
Hayat Khan 
(born 1884). 


Muhammad 
Liakat Ali 
Khan 

(born 1887). 


I 

Ghairat Ali 
Khan 

(bom 1888). 


i —~— ") 

Sardar Ali Barkat Ali 
Khan Khan 

(born 1893\ (born 1901). 


This: is a Khattar family, and is, like Kale Khan Dhrek, of the 
Firozal clan, being descended from Firoz Khan, the fourth son of Khattar 
Khan. Sayad Ahmad Khan with his son Ghazan Khan seems to have 
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gone to Delhi about the same time as Ghairat Khan and to have entered 
the imperial service. He was not, however, so fortunate, for a chief 
officer at Court fell in love with the reputation of the beauty of Gul 
Begam, sister of Ghazan Khan, and threw him into prison when he refus¬ 
ed to give her up. Sayad Ahmad, the father, fled by night with his 
pretty daughter and returned to his native country, where he founded 
a village, which he named Ahmadabad, now in rains. Ghazan Khan 
died in prison ; and his son Jarnal Khan, quarrelling with his relations, 
left Ahmadabad and founded a village for himself in the jungle, calling 
it Jalalsar, after the name of his son. But the memory of Jamal Khan's 
humble village has been lost in the palace and sarai built close at hand 
by the Emperor Shall Jahan in 1645 when marching towards Kabul. 
Some traces of the buildings are still visible, as the Asaf Khani Mahal ; 
and the name of the village Wah is said to express the satisfaction of the 
Emperor as he looked on the beauty of the scene, with its running 
water and pleasant groves.* 

The present head of the family is Khan Muhammad Aslam 
Hayat Khan. His grandfather, Karam Khan, was a brave soldier, 
and in 1848 he raised a force of horse and foot, which Nicholson 
employed in holding the Margala Pass. His house at Wah was 
burnt down by the rebel Sikh force under the command of Atar 
Singh Atariwala, and he was shortly afterwards killed by Fateh 
Khan, his own brother, who surprised him when taking his noonday 
siesta in a garden. His son Muhammad Hayat Khan, father of 
the present representative of the family then joined Abbott at Nara 
with a few recruits, and remained with that officer till the close of the 
war. In 1857 Nicholson was Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and 
when the Mutiny first broke out he directed Muhammad Hayat Khan 
to raise a body of Afridis for service ; and when he was appointed fco 
command the Punjab movable column lie nominated the young man as 
his aide-de-camp. Muhammad Hayat Khan was with the General when 
he so terribly punished the mutinous 55th Infantry at Hoti Mardan and 
the 46th Infantry and the 9th Light Cavalry at Trimu Ghat. He marched 
to Delhi with the force, and fought gallantly throughout the siege. He 
was with the General when he was mortally wounded at the capture of 
the city, and remained with him to the last, attending him for the few 


*Wah! an ejaculation commonly used in the Punjab expressive of astonishment or 
satisfaction. 
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days that he survived with the utmost devotion. For these services the 
pension of Rs. 250 per annum, which had been enjoyed by his father, 
and which had been continued to him on the latter’s death was increased 
to Rs. 360, and he also received a handsome hhilat. 

After the fall of Delhi, Muhammad Hayat Khan returned to Pesha¬ 
war, where he was appointed Thanadar, and a few months later he was 
transferred to Jhelum and made Tahsildar of Talagang. In May 1861 
he was raised to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner and posted to 
Shahpur, whence lie was transferred to Bannu. While attached to the 
latter district, his extraordinary exertions and enterprising zeal contri¬ 
buted largely to the surrender of the Muhammad Khel "Waziris and the 
pacification of the frontier which was effected in 1871. For his very 
valuable services he received the thanks of the Government of India. 

In 1872 he was made an Assistant Commissioner and appointed a Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Star of India. He was attached as Political 
Officer to the Kuram Field Force in 1878-79 and in the same capacity 
to the Kabul Field Force in 1879-80 and before his retirement was 
appointed a Divisional Judge in the Province. In 1899 he was given 
personal title of Nawab. He died in 1901 and was succeeded, as 
head of the family, by his eldest son, Khan Muhammad Aslam Hayat 
Khan, who is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. Aslam Hayat Khan’s 
cousin, Sad-ullah Khan, is also an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and 
another cousin Sultan. Muhammad Khan is Wazir-i-Wazarat in the 
Kashmir State. Inayat Ali Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, has obtained 
a commission in the Native Army. 

Bahadur Khan, half brother of Muhammad Hayat Khan, received 
a khilat of Rs. 100 for services rendered in 1857, and was a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Rawalpindi district. He died in 1879. 

The village of Wah is owned in equal shares by the descendants oi 
Karam Khan and Fateh Khan. 
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SARDAR MUHAMMAD NAWAZ KHAN GHEBA OF KOT. 


/- 



r 

Kai-am Khan. 


RAI ALYAS. 

I 

Rai Mehr Muhammad. 

I 

Rai Khair Muhammad. 

I 


Rai Jalal. 


I 

Rai 8arafraz. 




Allahyar Khan. 


1 


Ahmad Khan. Muhammad Khan. 


Ghularn Muhammad 
Kban. 


Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Khan 
(died 1894). 


Ahmad Khan 
(died 1843). 

l 

Sardar Ghularn 
Muhammad Khan 
(died 1894). 


Sardar Muhammad 
AliKhan 
(died 1903). 

Sardar Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan 
(born 1901). 


An account of the origin of the Gheba tribe will be found m the 
history of the Tiwana family, and there is no occasion to repeat it m 
this place. The Ghebas came to the Punjab some time after both bials 
and Tiwanas, and settled in the wild, hilly country between the Indus 
and the Sohan rivers, now known as the yarganas of Fatehjang an 
Pindi Gheb. Here they held their own against the neighbouring 
tribes—Awans, Gakhars and Jodhias—till the days of Sardar Charat 
S ing h Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Lhey had 
not been subdued by the Afghan invaders of India, for they were just 
off the highway, and their country was difficult of access ; nor did they 
ever invite attack by their demeanour, but presented a small tribute 
such as a horse or a few head of cattle as the invader passed, and thus 
secured his good-will. Sardar Gujar Singh Bliangi of Gujrat, who for 
a time held the country as far north as Rawalpindi, made but little im¬ 
pression on the Gheba district. Charat Singh, after he had seized Paid 
Dadan Khan, overran the southern part of Rawalpindi and made Rai 
Jalal tributary, leaving him one-fourth of the revenue called the chaha- 
rara in consideration of his proprietary right in the land. But neither 
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Cliaiat Singli nor his son Malian Singh were able to get much out of 
the sturdy Ghebas, and their supremacy was little more than nominal. 
Ixai Jalal managed his old territory, and gave up a certain proportion to 
the Sikh chiefs when they were strong enough to ask for it. 

In 1806 Ranjit Singh sent Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala as the 
Governor of the Rawalpindi district, and he continued the farm of the 
Kot and Khunda ilakas to Rai Muhammad Khan, the nephew of Rai 
Jalal. I he village of Shahar Rai Bahadur, worth Rs. 500, was confer? 
ied on Rai Muhammad, with a muafi or revenue-free grant, worth 
Rs. 1,075 a year. Ihe great rivals of the Rais of Kot were the Maliks of 
1 indi Gheb, who farmed the Sil ilaka from the Sikhs. Their jealousy at 
length ended in bloodshed, for during a year of scarcity, when both had 
failed to pay the revenue, they were summoned to the" Darbar at 
Amritsar. There they quarrelled, and Rai Muhammad cut down Malik 
Ghulam Muhammad almost m the presence of the Maharaja himself 
and then fled to his home. It was not thought politic to punish him 
at that time, as his services were urgently needed on the side of Govern¬ 
ment m a wild country where the Sikh kardars never gained full power. 
In 1830 Rai Muhammad served against Say ad Ahmad, the fanatic 
leader, who, having been compelled to retire from Peshawar, which he 
bad for some time absolutely ruled, had made Balakot in Hazara his 
head-quarters. Here he was attacked by the Sikh army, commanded 
by Prince Sher Singh and General Ventura, and utterly . defeated. Rai 
Muhammad much distinguished himself in this battle, and for his 
services received the village of Garu, worth Rs. 200. 

Jodli Singh, Dhana Singli Malwai, Atar Singh Kalianwala and 
Prince Nao Nilial Singh successively governed the Glieba country, and 
all found Rai Muhammad Khan difficult to control and ever ready fco 
iebel. Sardar Atar Singh during his second tenure of office determined, 
for the sake of peace, to get rid of him. He invited the Rai to his 
fort of Pagh, which overlooked Kot on the opposite side of the» little 
uver Sil. Muhammad Khan did not suspect treachery and went to 
1 a g’h, attended by his son Ghulam Muhammad Khan and two followers. 
No sooner had he entered the lort than the little party was attacked by 
Budha Khan Malal, an old enemy of his family, and the retainers of 
SAtar Singh and were all killed. Fateh Khan succeeded his father, and 
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avenged his death upon Budha Khan whose family he almost extirpated. 
In 1845-46 Fateh Khan, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Lahore Government, rose in revolt, but in August of the latter year 
lie surrendered to Sardar Ohatar Singh Atariwala, who thought of em¬ 
ploying him to suppress future disturbances in the district. But two 
months later Misra Amir Chand, through folly or treachery, released 
him, and he again took up arms against the Government. Through 
the influence of Colonel Lawrence he was again induced to yield, and 
he soon had an opportunity of fighting against the Sikhs without being 
guilty of treason. During the war of 1848-49 he was of the greatest 
service to Nicholson and Abbott. He kept open the communications, 
and raised as large a body of horse and foot as he was able, and on 
several occasions engaged parties of the rebels with success. 

In 1857 the loyalty of Fateh Khan was equally conspicuous, and he 
was rewarded by the grant of a life pension of Rs. 600 per annum and 
of a hhilat of the value of Rs. 1,000. His jagvrs were also upheld. In 
1860 he was made a Jagirdar Magistrate, and invested with judicial 
powers, criminal and civil, in eighteen villages. In 1866, when the 
rakhs in the district were demarcated, an area of about three thousand 
acres in the Kala Chita hills was formed into a separate estate and assign¬ 
ed to him as a pasture for the horses and cattle of his household. On 
2nd January 1888 the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred on him. 

In default of male issue Government recognized as Fateh Khan’s 
heir his nephew Ghulam Muhammad Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, who 
was killed with Raja Dhian Singh in 1843. Uncle and nephew together 
enjoyed jagirs of the value of Rs. 5,220, namely, Rs. 1,411 for life 
and Rs. 3,800 in perpetuity. At the regular settlement Government 
remitted for the remainder of the Sardar’s life the assessment imposed 
on the rakh above-mentioned, and specially allowed him to engage for 
the revenues of mauza Gagan, in which he was Jagirdar and Talukdar, 
and to collect in kind from the cultivators as he had hitherto done. 

Sardar Fateh Khan was owner or part owner of sixteen villages, 

and was the leading landed proprietor in what was then the Rawalpindi 

district; he was also one of the three landlords who were exempted from 
most of the provisions of the Arms Act as “ great Sardars and Jagirdars 
of the Punjab.” He was a man of strong, determined character, and his 
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great influence since annexation was always used on the side of Govern¬ 
ment and in the cause of law and order. He died in 1894 and, his 
nephew Ghulam Muhammad Khan having . predeceased him, was 
succeeded by his grandnephew Muhammad Ali Khan. The latter died 
in 1903 leaving a son, Muhammad Nawaz Khan, the present Sardar, who 
is a minor. The estate is under the management of the Court of Wards. 
The value of the jcigiv had risen at the last settlement to Rs. 6,lb4 and 
the Sardar is, besides, one of the largest landed proprietors in the Attock 
district. 


> 


\ 


' 
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KAZI ALI KADIR OF GONDAL. 


MUHAMMAD SADIK. 

I 

Muhammad Sharif. 

I 

Haji Mustafa. 
Muhammad Jafar. 

i 

Shaikh Umar. 


Kazi Ghulam 
Muhammad. 

Kazi Fazl Ahmad. 


Kazi Fateh Ahmad Faiz Ahmad Ali Ahmad 

(died 1902). (born 1849). (born 1852). 

r l ~ i 

Two sons Muhammad Ayub 

(dead). (born 1899). 


Fazl Ilahi Fazl Kadir Two other 

(dead). (born 1877). sons. 

i A i 

2 sons. A son. 


Fateh Haidar 
Ahmad 
(born 1887). 


Haji Ahmad Kazi Ali Kadir Muhammad Abdul Ghani Fazl Kadir Abdul Khalik 
(dead) (born 1874). Said Ahmad (born 188f>). (born 1896). (bora 1902). 
(bora 1882). 

Muhammad Akbar 
(born 1892). 


A little more than three centuries ago, in the reign of Humayun, 
Muhammad Sadik, of the Khattar tribe, emigrated from the neighbourhood 
of Delhi to Chach, where, about six miles from Attock, he founded the 
village of Fatuchak. He also built Gondal on the high road to Peshawar, 
Jatial and other villages, which the Emperor granted him in jayir. 
Muhammad Sadik was a man of some learning, and as Chach had few 
scholars his acquirements procured him the office of Kazi or Judge. 
This was held by him throughout life and descended to his son, but in 
the third generation it was taken away and given to a neighbouring 
i chief, Muhammad Hussain. Muhammad Jafar recovered the title, which 
is still held by his descendants, though without judicial powers. Little is 
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known of the histoiy of the family, which was at no time of much import- 

Q’i l ’ ^ P a P ers " ere possessed by the Kazi were destroyed by the 
Sikhs when they gained possession of Attock in 1848. When Rani it 
Singh took the fort in 1813, Kazi Ghulam Muhammad, fearing for his 
safety, fled across the Indus to Khatak, where he took refuge with Firoz 
Khan while h,s house was burnt and liis property plundered by the 
Sikhs, feardar Amir Singh Sindhanwalia recalled him, and restored a 
portion of his old jagirs, giving him a new one of Rs. 300 in Khatak. 
Soon after this Ranjit Singh made him Wakil or agent on the part of 
the Government in the Yusafzai and Khatak territories, and this office 
be held till 1824, when he was assassinated by a Nihang whom he' had 
o ended. His eldest son, Fazl Ahmad, succeeded to the Wakilship, 
which he held, enjoying considerable authority and influence among 
t le Pathans of the district, till the commencement of the British rule. 
The Kazi was a man of high character, and possessed influence on both 
sides of the Indus. He was always distinguished for his loyalty, and 
rendered much assistance to British officers in the management of the 


In 1848 he did good service, and his nephew and some of his men 
served with Captain Nicholson throughout the Second Sikh War. He 
enjoyed from the revenues of the villages Gondal and Jatial a cash 
allowance of Rs. 600 and muafis amounting to Rs. 220, and also the jaglr, 
ue Rs. 300, of the village of Mashakinthe Peshawar district, already 
mentioned. But he permitted his brothers and his cousin Sayad Ahmad 
to share these jagirs with him | and as the condition attached to the 
grant was that three-fourths should be resumed at the death of the 
holders, the remaining one-fourth only being continued to their 
descendants, the result was that the Kazi suffered for his kindness in the 
case of his brothers, who died during his lifetime. 

Kazi I azl Ahmad behaved loyally and well, and aided in 
Hs 200 ' Attock. He received for his services a khilat of 

’ * * U s ^ are * n allowance held by his brother Nur Ahmad 

was continued to him In 

of the wl 1 * • . 1 san ction was accorded to the continuance 

0 jagu in ilasliak to a selected'son of the Kazi, and therefter 

to as elected male representative. 

zi Fazl Ahmad died in 1878, and his eldest son, Kazi Fateh 
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Ahmad, succeeded to his father's seat in Provincial Darbars, and to 
the jagir in the Peshawar district, Kazi Fateh Ahmad died in 1902 
and his son, Kazi Ali Kadir, now represents the family and enjoys 
his father's jagir of Rs. 300 of the village of Mashak. Small muajis 
amounting to Rs. 138 per annum in the villages of Gondal and Jatial are 
held by the family. Fazl Ilahi, son of Ali Ahmad, was hanged for 
the murder of his cousin, Zafar Ahmad, while his brothers, Fakir 
Muhammad and Fateh Haidar, who were also implicated, are convicts 
for life. * 
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ABDUL KARIM KHAN OF ISA KHEL. 


DALEL KHAN. 


I- 

Khan Zaman Khan. 

Umar Khan 
(died 1825). 


Muhammad Khan. 
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Ahmad Khan 
(died 1838). 


Muhammad Khan 
(.died 1855). 


Muhammad 
Alam Khan 
(died 1877). 


I 


M , ! (died 1848). 

Muhammad , 

Abd-ua- Khan 

bamad Bahadur 

Khan Abd-ur-Rahim 
(born 1842). Khan 

„ I (died J 908). 
Seven sons. 


Shah Muhammad Khan Khan 
Nawaz Ayaz Khan Bahadur Bahadur 
Khan (died 1887). Muham- Muhammad 


r 


mad Abdullah 

Sarafraz Khan 
Khan (died 1903>. 
(died L8S3). 


Zulfikar Muhammad JMuhammad 
Khan Abd-us-Sattar Abdul Aziz 
(died 1862). Khan Khan. 

I (born 18441. J 
Two | Two 

genera Muhammad genera¬ 
tions. Khudadad tions. 

Khan 


Six sons. 


Karamdad Khan 

i _ 


MuhammadCvilahdad 
Khau. 


1 


Amir Abdullah 
Khan. 


I 




Abdul Karim Khan 
(born 1856). 


Muhammad Walidad 
Khan, 


A son. 


—i 

Hakdad Khan. 
Three sons. 


r 


r 




Abd-ur Rahman Muhammad 
• Kllan Nawaz Khan 

(born 18601. 

I Two generations, 

iwo sons. 


r 


^ 

Muhammad Muhammad Muhammad 
Faiz-ullah Ata-ullah Khan. Hamid-ullah 
, | Khan. 

(born 1848). Four sons. i 

I Three sons. 

Four sons. 

In the reign of Ahmad Shah of Kabul (1747 to 1773), the chief of 
, „ , was Dal el Khan, and he received a sanad declaring that 

oui apas of Isa Kliel were for tho future his, as a reward for past 

services; and Ra. 6,000 were to b ia ^ „ a rhanfe „ pon 

Marwat and Bannu, on condition • .• - „ , 

. ’ condition oi assisting in collecting the revenue of 

those districts. From this fnnf ^ ^ 3 ® , 

us tact we gather incidentally that Marwat and 
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Bannu never paid revenue to the most powerful king that ever sat upon 
the throne of Kabul ; and that Ahmad Shah was obliged to give the Khan 
one-half the revenue as an inducement to collect and bring in the 
remainder. When Dalel Khan died, Ahmad Shah confirmed his son 
Khan Zaman in the above privileges. Khan Zaman took military service 
under the Shah, and was present in the fight against the Malirattas at 
Panipat in 1761, receiving a present of a dagger from Ahmad Shah, 
which is still in possession of the family. These revenue assignments 
were further increased by a fresh jagir grant of Rs. 4,000 in Timur 
Shah's reign, subject to the furnishing of twelve horsemen as an escort 
to the Shah. Later on, when the Nawab of Dera had charge of the 
Province, Khan Zaman's son Umar Khan was allowed to retain the Chief¬ 
tainship ; but his allowances were cut down to one-quarter the revenue 
collections of the ilakas . 

He acted as a Kardar or Agent of the Nawab in the southern villages 
of Isa Khel, and increased the revenues by excavating the canal now 
known by his name, and bringing new tracts into cultivation. These 
newly-broken lands were lightly assessed by the Nawab at one-sixth the 
produce. Umar Khan was also allowed to enjoy one-half the income 
of the Kotri alum-pans in the Isa Khel ilaka. He was succeeded in 1825 
by his son Ahmad Khan, who continued to improve the estate, until 
adverse fortune set in on the conquest of Isa Khel by the Sikhs. A 
aanad was given him in 1836 confirming his possession, but requiring 
payment of seven-eighths of the collections, thus leaving little for the 
maintenance of the chief and his family. Ahmad Khan demurred in 
subscribing to the terms ; and he was reported to the Lahore Govern- 
inent as a dangerous rebel by Diwan Lakhi Mai, who then had charge of 
the Derajat Province. A force was sent to eject him, under command of 
Sardar Fateh Singh Ran and Raja Suchet Singh. Resistance would have 
been fruitless. He fled to Kot Chanda in the Khatak Hills, and thence 
to Bannu, where he was hospitably received by Slier Mast Khan, chief 
of the Jhandu Khel. He died shortly afterwards in exile. Fortunately 
for the family, Prince Nao Nihal Singh had received kindness at the 
hands of Ahmad Khan, and refused to support Lakhi Mal ? s policy of 
crushing the clan out and out. He insisted on appointing Muhammad 
Khan, brother of the deceased Ahmad Khan, to the full rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the Chieftainship. But the Diwan had his revenge later on* 
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He persuaded Shaikh Imam-ud-din who was marching through Bannu 
and Marwat at the head of a strong Sikh force, to make a descent upon 
Isa Khel, and carry Muhammad Khan away. The measure was not a 
complete success. Some of Muhammad Khan’s children were taken 
prisoners; but he himself received timely notice and fled to the hills, 
while his son Shah Nawaz rode off to Pesha war, and throwing himself 
at Nao Ninal’s feet, secui’ed the kindly intervention of that prince a 
second time in his father’s behalf. The Khan was duly reinstated, and 
his family were allowed to return to Isa Khel. 

It appears strange that the Diwan, who was subordinate to Nao 
Nihal Singh, should have had the hardihood to risk his wrath in so often 
running counter to his express wishes. Yet Edwardes records a third 
attempt on the part of Lakhi Mai to ruin the unfortunate Khan, this time 
with better success. He arranged with Sardar Fateh Singh to seize Shah 
Nawaz, who had been sent to Lahore by his father to offer condolences 
on the, occasion of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death, and his arrest was 
actually effected as the unsuspecting youth was on his way back to his 
own country, clad in a dress of honor which had been bestowed on him 
by the Prince Nao Nilial, heir-apparent to the throne. 'The Sardar 
sent him prisoner to the Diwan, who kept him in close confinement for 
over two years, at the same time confiscating the whole of the revenues 
of the chief of Isa Khel. Muhammad Khan again fled to Bannu, and 
Lakhi Mai “ managed ” the property, taking the chief’s eighth share 
for himself, and all he could get besides. 

Muhammad Khan had in the meantime lost his good friend Nao 
Nihal Singh, who on the day of his father’s funeral was himself killed 
by the falling-in of tlie palace gateway at Lahore as he passed under¬ 
neath. The Wazir Dhian Singh, however, took up the case, and ordered 
Lakhi Mai to send his prisoner Shah Nawaz to Lahore. He was received 
with much honor, presented with a khilat, and permitted to return to 
his home in company with Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana then about to 
start on a tax-collecting expedition in the Marwat country. Fateh 
Khan’s orders were to reinstate the chief of Isa Khel on his way to 
Bannu. But the Diwan refused to recognise the Malik’s authority, and 
Fateh Khan returned to Lahore without having put Ahmad Khan in pos¬ 
session. Thither, too, returned the wretched Shah Nawaz to sit at the 
Wazir’s door and cry ineffectually for justice. “ Such, ” writes Edwardes, 
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“ was'the state of the authority of Ranjit's successors on the distant frontiers 
of their Empire ! '' But, as Shah Nawaz told Edwardes, “ It pleased God 
that the Raja Dhian Singh and his Royal Master should both be 
murdered ; '' and their removal was indirectly the means of Ahmad Khan's 
restoration, though after a considerable interval. Malik Fateh Khan 
was at Lahore when Maharaja Sher Singh met with his death 
and he was suspected of having joined in the conspiracy 
for the Wazir's removal. He managed to get away in the confusion, 
and took refuge in the Fort of Jhandu Khel, on the Kuram, where also 
was his friend Ahmad Khan, outlawed under the orders of the Diwan. 
The Wazarat at Lahore had devolved upon Raja Hira Singh after his 
father's murder ; but he in his turn was assassinated by Sardar Jawahir 
Singh, uncle of the Maharaja Dalip Singh, who speedily removed Lakhi 
Mai from the Dera governorship and restored Fateh Khan to favor. 
But Muhammad Khan's trials were not yet over. Jawahir Singh, who 
would have helped him, was murdered at the instigation of his sister, 
the Rani Jhindan, by her paramour Lai Singh, who assumed the Wazarat, 
and handed over the Dera Province to Lakhi Mai's son Daulat Rai. 
He was, however, removed shortly afterwards by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
to whom Ldwardes had furnished a full report of the father's iniquities, 
of which the Isa Khel troubles w^ere but a sample. General Van Gort- 
landt, the new Governor, lost no time in restoring Muhammad Khan to 
his patrimony, which he enjoyed without further worry for the remain¬ 
ing six years of his life. Edwardes had championed his cause through¬ 
out; and the old chief proved his gratitude shortly afterwards by 
siding with him in the Second Sikh War, and doing his best to hold the 
rebels in check. His son Muhammad AJam was in the citadel of Fort 
Dalipgarh (Bannu) with Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana when the latter 
was killed in attempting to cut his way out. Muhammad Alain was 
taken prisoner and carried away across the Indus by the rebels, who 
did not release him until after the battle of Gujrat. His brother 
Muhammad Ayaz Khan harassed the Sikhs from outside with the object 
of forcing them to abandon their attack on Fateh Khan ; but his efforts 
were unsuccessful. He afterwards joined Reynell Taylor with his 
younger brother karafraz, and did good service in the attack on 
Fort Lakhi; while their father Muhammad Khan lent active and useful 
assistance in forwarding supplies and materials for the siege. The faith- 
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ful Shah Nawaz, second son of the old man, was killed in charging the 
enemy’s guns at Kaneri, on the 18th June, 1848, literally, as Edwardes 
describes it, at the cannon’s mouth. His son Abd-ur-Rahim Khan was 
awarded a pension of Rs. 500 per annum with a jagir of similar value, 
and the title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him. 

Muhammad Khan died in 1855, having shortly before divided his 
property equally between liis seven sons and his one fatherless grandson, 
Abd-ur-Rahim. Government conferred the jagir in perpetuity in the 
same shares, but reduced the alum .share proceeds to one-sixth. The 
jagir and dues were then valued at Rs. 6,878, as detailed below :— 


One-eighth the land revenue 

... Rs. o,39o 

One-sixth the alum proceeds 

419 

Cash abiana (water-rate) 

1,064 


In addition to these hereditary allowances, several members of the 
family received liie-jagirs or pensions for special services rendered. 

All the brothers behaved well in the Mutiny. Muhammad Aya'z 
Khan placed himself under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Bannu at the head of a body of Sowars of his own raising, and after the 
rebellion was awarded a pension of Rs. 250 per annum. Sarafraz Khan 
and Abdullah Khan marched with a troop of one hundred horse to Delhi 
and joining the Hariana I ield Force under General Van Cortlandt, were 
present at the actions of Hissar, Phatauli, Mangoli and Jamalpur. 
Abdullah Khan’s bravery was conspicuous throughout, and his gallant 
conduct was rewarded with the thanks of Government. He was pre¬ 
sent at the Siege of Luoknow, as Risaldar in the 3rd Sikh Irregulars, 
and took part in the subsequent operations in Oudh, frequently receiv¬ 
ing the commendations of the General Oflicers under whom he was 
serving. On one occasion, after being out all day with his squadron, 
he met with a party of the 6th Foot, who were returning to camp in 
the evening, weary and prostrated with fatigue. He at once dismounted 
his men, and making the English soldiers mount the horses, led them 
into camp. 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan resigned his commission in 1860. He h id 
been awarded the Order of British India with the accompanying pension 
of Rs. 360 per annum; and a jagir was best-owed upon him of the value 
of Rs. 600. He was appointed a Tahsildar in 1868, and was promoted 
to an Extra Assistant Commissionership six years later. He retired in 
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1887 on a pension of Rs. 1,520 per annum, and afterwards worked as 
an Honorary Civil Judge and Magistrate. He had at all times rendered 
good service. During the last Afghan War he equipped one hundred 
Sowars for service on the border, besides furnishing* a large number 
of camels to the Transport Department. He held the title of Khan 
Bahadur, and was one of the leading Darbaris of the district. 


He died in 1903 leaving three sons. Faiz-ullah Khan, his eldest 
son, has succeeded to the perpetuity jagir of Rs. 872 held by his father, 
and half, of the jagir of Kallar, a tillage in Isa Khel, worth Rs. 800, 
has been continued to him for life. He is a Divisional Darbari. Ata- 
ullah Khan, the second son, is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Hamid-ullah, the youngest son, receives a maintenance allowance from 
his eldest brother. 


Muhammad Sarafraz Khan resigned in 1858, after the pacification of 
Hariana, and was rewarded with a jagir of Rs. 1,000 and the title of 
Khan Bahadur. The grant ceased on his death in 1883. He was the 
wealthiest and ablest man in the family. Besides his Isa Khel and Nar 
lands, he had a grant in the Shahpur district, yielding a handsome 
revenue. 

Muhammad Ayaz Khan died in 1887. His second son Hakdad 
Khan is a Jamadar in the 15th Bengal Cavalry. Muhammad Khudadad 
Khan, grandson of Muhammad Khan, is a Deputy Inspector of Police at 
Kohat. 

Khan Bahadur Abd-ur-Rahim Khan was until his death in 1908, the 
chief of the lea Khel family and a Provincial Darbari. His uncle Abd-us- 
Sattar and his cousins Abd-us-Samad and Abd-ur-Rahman have seats in 
Divisional Darbar. Abd-ur-Rahim married the only child of the late Sher 
Kha n of Isa Khel, and succeeded to his property, said to be worth Rs. 50,000, 
m 1884. Mr. Thorburn, in his Settlement Report, writes of Sher. Khan 
“ He is the sole surviving descendant in the male line of Jangi Khan, 
grandfather of Khan Zaman. His father Hassan Klian was Umar Khan’s 
right-hand man. At his death Sher Khan was a child. Grown up, he 
sided with the Sikhs, and did not share in the long exile of the other 
branch of his house. On their reinstatement Muhammad- Khan’s sons 
treated their kinsman with scant consideration, and in consequence Sher 

Khan has been their bitter enemy ever since. During the Second Sikh 
War he was shut up in the Bannu Fort with Fateh Khan Tiwana and 
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taken prisoner on its fall, but released after the battle of Gujrat. In the 
Mutiny he did excellent local service as commandant of Mounted Police, 
and was rewarded with a pension of Rs. 600 a year. Altogether he now 
receives an annual pension of Rs. 1,360. He is still an active old man. 

His whole life has been one long contention. He mil die as he has lived, 
a struggling, disappointed man. E^e lias been hitherto unable to convert 
his pension into a land -JUgir, and in this settlement some of the fruits of 
his former misdeeds have been lost to him. ” 

Khan Bahadur Abd-ur-Rahim Khan is succeeded by his cousin 
Abdul Karim Khan who may now be regarded as the head qf this family 
and is a Provincial Darbari. Karamdad Khan, son of Khan Bahadur 
Abd-ur-Rahim Khan, is now a Divisional Darbari. 
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MALIK ATA MUHAMMAD KHAN OF KALA BAGH. 


MALIK SURKIIRU KHAN. 

Malik Muhammad Azim Khan. 

AHahyar Khan 
(died 1883). 1 


Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Khan 
(died 1885). 


Ranbaz Khan. 


r 


r 


'l Ghulam Yasin. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Sultan Muhammad 
Yar Muhammad Khan Khan. 

(born 1836). I 

I 

Malik At a Muhammad 
Khan (born 1866). 

r 


—'i 

Amir Muhammad. 

I • 

Pir Muhammad. 


Allahdad Khan. Ghulam Muhammad Muhammad 
Khan. Amin Khan. 


1 


Sarafraz Khan. Abd-us-Sattar Khan. 


Kala Bag'll, the home for generations of the local A wan Maliks, is 
one of the most ancient towns in this part of the Punjab. It owes its 
existence to tho celebrated salt quarries close by, and the extensive alum 
works, which are carried on in the town itself. The Indus Perry, too, 
below the town, being the easiest for fifty miles on either side, has helped 
to draw a considerable traffic this way and make Kala Bagh a halting 
place for caravans and armies using this route to India in the olden times. 
The town is picturesquely situated on the hill-side, at the point where 
the Indus enters the plains. It has the name of being hot in summer and 
unhealthy. 

The Awan Maliks are said to have come here about three centuries 
ago. They at first squatted on the barren rock of Dang Koh, a natural 
fortress a short distance above stream from Kala Bagh, where the people 
of the neighbourhood were wont to take refuge when they had reason to 
dread the approach of a powerful enemy. Band Ali, grandson of Shaikh 
Adu, the first A.wan settler, took possession of the salt-mines and 
established himself as chief in these parts, controlling the ferry, levying 
taxes on salt and alum, and taking tribute from tho Bhangi Khel Khatalcs 
occupying the hills north of Kala Bagh. The Awans continued to hold 
their own after Band Ali’s death in spite of temporary reverses. They 
lived, as did their neighbours, in a perpetual state of unrest, fighting all 












round for existence, sometimes victorious, often on the verge of annihila¬ 
tion. But they continued to make way, and gradually acquired lands in 
the plains and founded villages. Timur Shah, towards the end of the last 
century, recognised Muhammad Azam Khan Awan as head of the Kala 
Bagh ilaka , and allowed him Rs. 1,200 annually for keeping his portion 
of the road open between Kabul and Delhi. The grant was continued 
by Timur’s successors. Malik Ali Yar Khan was chief when the Sikhs 
annexed the district in 1822. He was made responsible for the revenue, 
and had to give an annual tribute to the Maharaja of two horses, eleven 
camels, five dogs, two-thirds of the salt tax and two-fifths of the revenues 
of the Masan lands held by him. The countenance of the Sikhs enabled 
Ali Yar Khan to strengthen and extend the hold he had lately acquired 
on certain Cis-Indus villages, and his family generally benefited largely 
under the comparatively secure rule of the Lahore Darbar. Ali Yar 
made himself useful to Edwardes in many ways at Bannu, just before 
the outbreak of the Second Sikh War. He helped with men and mate¬ 
rial in the construction of the Fort of Dalipgarh, and placed his son 
Muzaffar Khan under Edwardes* orders in command of a body of horse 
of his own raising. Muzaffar Khan afterwards hold the inner Bannu 
Fort with Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana, whom Edwardes had left in charge 
of the district when obliged to proceed in all haste to Multan. Fateh 
Khan was killed in trying to cut his way through the Sikh soldiers who 
hemmed him in ; but Muzaffar Khan surrendered and was carried 
prisoner to the main army at Gujrat, where he was allowed to purchase 
his liberty on payment of Rs. 5,000. 

During the Mutiny, the Maliks exhibited active loyalty. Muzaffar 
Khan and his son Yar Muhammad raised about a hundred followers, and 
placed themselves at Edwardes* disposal in Peshawar. They were 
entrusted with the charge of ono of the city gates. Muzaffar Khan was 
rewarded with the title of Khan Bahadur. Another brother, Ambaz 
Khan, remained at Bannu with some levies under the orders of Captain 
Coxo, the Deputy Commissioner, who was carrying out the second 
settlement of Trans-Indus tracts as if nothing serious were happening 
further east. 


Muzaffar Khan took over the Chiefship' on the death of his father 
in 1863. He constantly assisted the local officials in border matters • 
and his services were especially useful during the last Afghan War, 
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when he furnish ed^a.' number of animals for transport purposes, and 
helped with supplies along the Kuram route. He died in 1885. His 
son, Malik Yar Muhammad Khan, served at Peshawar as- a Dafadar 
during the Mutiny, and always stood beside his father when there was 
work to be done. He enjoyed an annual income of about Rs. 11,000, 
made up as follows :— 

Jagir lands in Isa Khel and Mianwali ... ... Rs. 6,190 

Alum works at Kala Bagh ... ... ... ,, 4,000 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... ,« 310 

He was one of the leading Provincial Darbaris in Mianwali and was 
granted the title of Khan Bahadur in 1907. He died in 1908 and has 
been succeeded as head of the family by his son Malik Ata Muhammad 
Khan. 

For the last three or four generations the eldest son has in each 
case succeeded to all the property left by his father, the younger sons 
taking only a maintenance allowance. This arrangement was legalised 
by our Courts shortly after annexation in a suit brought by some of the 
younger members. 
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SULTAN ZAKARIA. 
Mian Muhammad Ali. 


Chiragh. Ali. 


I 


I 


r~ 

Hussain 
Ali. 

M. Sultan Ali 
(died 1889). 

Two 

generations. 

r 




“'i r~ 

Mehr Bahadur 
Ali. Ali. 

I 


Murad Ali. 

I 


—1 
Ghaus Ali. 


Ali Nur. Muhammad 
Ali. 

Two Three Two Two 

gene- generations, generations, generations 
rations 


r 


Sharaf Ah. Maksud Ali. I-Iassan AU. Karan Ali. Oh Jam Ali. Dost Ali Sahib Ali 
. 1 I I | 

A son. Two Three sons. A son. 
sons. 


r —i 

Miak Abbas Ali. 
Fazl Ali | 

(born 1867). Ata Muhammad 
(born 1893). 


~ _rn 

Mardan Ali Dost Muhammad Sher Muhammad 
«.born 1882). (born 1891). (bom 1894). 

Mian Ali, tv ho founded Mianwali in the Gakhar times, is said to have 

been a holy man from Baghdad. He gained ascendancy over the Pathan 

e t ers m the country by encouraging them to throw off the yoke of the 

Takhar. His promises of success were fulfilled, and the Gakhars were 

dnvenout of the country. His son Sultan Zakaria was spiritual guide 

the peasantry for many years, and is credited with having possessed 

miraculous gifts In 1847, Muhammad Ali>s three sons, Chiragh Ali, Murad 

settW . iT U3 i fYT “ P0Wer ' and rendered assistance to Edwardesin 
settling a blood feud which had until then cost many lives annually. After 

annexation an enquiry into the holdings of thefamily was made, and in 1864 

oTTl ‘ 1,200 ^a year was released in equal shares 

the three heads of the house, with the condition attached that each 
grant was to be re-considered on the death of the holder. By mistake 
the sanction was translated as being equivalent to a perpetual grant and 
T" In the course of ,L Lent setLTnt 
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operations, however, the orders of Government were taken. Sanction was 
given in 1879 to the continuance of ajagir of Es. 1,200 to the family. 

Of this amount, Es. 660 was to be held by all the members on ancestral 
shares, and the remainder as sardari allowances by the leading men for 
the time being of A each of the three branches. 

Mian Hussain Ali, son of Chiragh Ali, helped Edwardes in various 
ways, especially in the disposal of difficult land cases. He was much 
respected by the tribesmen owing to the name he had acquired for 
honesty and impartiality. His only son Sultan Ali, a Provincial Dnrbari, 
was the recognised head of the family on his father’s death. He was a 
Magistrate for Mianwali and seven surrounding villages. Mr. Thorburn 
describes him as a man of sterling character,-fond of sport, being the ’ 
most successful and fearless pig-sticker in this part of the Punjab. The 
Mians have considerable influence, due to their status as spiritual guides; 
but their holdings are small, and they have no tribal following. The 
daughters are given only amongst themselves in marriage; but most of 
the best men of the neighbouring clans are proud to secure Mians as 
husbands for their girls. Hussain Ali, father of Sultan Ali, thus married 
a sister of Malik Fateh Khan Tiwana. 

Mian Fazl Ali, son of Mian Sharaf Ali, may now be considered to be 
the head of the family; he and his brother Abbas Ali are Divisional 
Darbains. 
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MAULADAD KHAN SIAL. 


Sultan Mahmud. 


GHAZI KHAN. 
I 


. . r~ 

\V alidad Khan 
(died 1747). 


Lai Khan. 

r— 


Mahram Khan. 


Bahram Khan. 

I 

Inayat-ullah 
(died 1787). 


Sher Khan. 
Shahadat Khan. 


Sultan Mahmud. 


Sahib Khan. 


Fateh Khan. 


Inayat Khan 
(died 1838;. 


RASHID KHAN. 

I 

Sher Khan. 

Jahan Khan. 

Two generations. 

I 

Ismail Khan. 

I 

Kabir Khan. 

I 

Ahmad Khan Jahan Khan 

(died 1820). (died 1870). 

1 

Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Ismail Khan. 




Amir Ali Khan Kabir Khan, 

(born 1834). _| 

Ahmad Khan ✓--- 


(born 1860). • ■ 1 

. Mauladad Hakim Khan 
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Dajmir Khan 
(born 1896). 

Khan 

(born, 1866). 

Eight, sons. 

(bom 1871). 

One son. 

j 


Julal Khan 
(died 1885V 

1 


Walidad Khan 
(born 1855b 

1 ' . 

Two generations. 

I 

Sardar Khan 
(born 1865). 

i 

n 

Two other 
sons. 

l 

Four sons. 

- 
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The Sials of Jliang are a Muhammadan tribe of great antiquity, and 
until the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh possessed great power in the 
country bordering on the Chenab. They were originally Rajputs, and 
their ancestor, Rai Shankar, was a resident of Dhara Hagai-’ between 
Allahabad and Fatehpur. He emigrated about the year 1230 to Jaun- 
pur and on his death great dissensions arose between the different branches 
of the family; and his son Sial in 1243, during the reign of Sultan 
Ala-ud-dm, left Jaunpur for the Punjab, which had been two years 
before overrun by the Mughals. It seems that, owing to the unsettled 
state o£ the lower provinces, many Rajput families about this time emi¬ 
grated to the Punjab, where they sooner or later adopted the Muham¬ 
madan faith. Among them were ancestors of the tribes known as the 
vharals, 1 lwanas, Ghebas, Chidars and the Panwar Sials* Sial, in 
search of a good place for settlement, visited Pakpattan, then called 
Ajudhan, and the residence of the famous Muhammadan saint Bawa 
Fand-ud-din Shakarganj. He, with all his family, converted by the 
eloquence of the saint, turned Musalman and, renewing his wanderings, 
came to Sialkot, a very ancient Rajput settlement, where he built a fort! 
He soon left, however ; and at Saliiwal in the Shahpur district married 
Sohag, the daughter of Bhao Khan Maikan, who bore him three sons,t 
Bbarmi, Kohli and Mahani, each the founder of a Sial clan. Kolili led 
his tribe into the unoccupied lands of Kohistan and Kachi, where for 
several generations they lived wholly engaged in pastoral pursuits. 

Mahpal, sixth in descent from Sial, about the year 1380, founded the 
town of Mankera, afterwards so celebrated ; and his great-grandson, 
Mai Khan, founded Jliang Sial, on the Chenab, in 1462. He was four 
years, afterwards summoned to Lahore, and granted the territory of 
Jhang in hereditary possession, paying revenue to the Mughal Emperors. 
Both Mai Khan and his son Haul at Khan were liberal and intelligent 
chiefs, and much improved the district. Ghazi Khan, son of Daulat 
Khan, built the fort of Chautra ; and his cousin Khewa Khan the fort of 
Khewa, ten miles to the north of Jliang. 

* The Tin-ana Gheba and Sial tribes Lave a common ori-rin. Rai Shankar had throe ^ 

Tlns boiSh oW 3to 6 il; w hile Kohli was the chief, and sat in mock judgment on tho’ofier 

. nAl j fc 88 nf° P ^ tlC ; and “ ,a er f oars the housed Sial was from the 

ic.A. a i,mt-of Kohh; Bharmi s sons were simple peasants; and if news of a 

was required, something was generally to be heard about it in the Mahani clan? ' * 1 
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Jalal Khan, the fourth chief of Jhang, was murdered by his nephew 
Pahar Khan, who had founded Paharpur in Uch. His grandson, Firoz 
Khan, avenged his death, capturing Paharpur, and putting to death all 
the descendants of Pahar Klian, whom he took prisoners. Kabir Khan, 
Jahan Khan, Ghazi Khan, Sultan Mahmud Khan, Lai Klian and Mahram 
Khan were the next successive chiefs. Walidad Khan, the thirteenth 
chief, was the most famous and most powerful. He disarmed the Raises 
of Mirak, Shorkot, Kot Kamalia and Kliewa, and assigned them service 
jagirs. He brought large tracts of waste land under cultivation, and by 
his stroilg and wise government cleared the c Bar ’ of robbers. The 
Lahore Government, to which he remained faithful, although he might 
with safety have thrown off its yoke, granted him the fort and ilal:a of 
Chiniot, and he thus became possessed of the greater part of the country 
between the Ravi and the Chenab as far north as Pindi Bhatian, also 
holding the country to the west of the Chenab and Jhelum as tar as 
Mankera. He died in 1747, and was succeeded by his nephew, Inayat- 
ullah, who had for Minister his first cousin Shahadat Khan. For two 
years the cousins remained warm friends ; but at length, quarrelling, 
Shahadat Khan took up arms against Inayat-ullah, but was totally 
defeated and forced to fly to Kadarpur across the river. Not disheartened, 
he raised a fresh force and attacked his cousin, but was again defeated 
and slain. Inayat-ullah was shortly after this carried off prisoner to* 
Sayadpur by forty picked sowars belonging to his kinsmen .of that t own, 
who had espoused the cause of Shahadat Khan ; but after six months he 
was released. He was a brave and a successful General, and is said io 
have won twenty-two battles. The most important of these were against 
the chiefs of Multan, who were encroaching on the Jhang territory, and 
the recovery of Chiniot from the Bhangi Sardars. 

Inayat-ullah died in 1787, and the rule of his son Sultan Mahmud, 
who was an imbecile, clidnot last long ; for his half-brother Sahib Khan, 
son of Inayat-ullah by a concubine, who had sworn allegiance to him on 
the Kuran, rose in arms and imprisoned him in the fort of Chautra, where 
he was put to death. Sahib Khan was himself assassinated soon after 
in the house of Amir Khan, where he had gope to celebrate his Carriage. 
The next Rais of Jhang, Kabir Khan, son of Ismail Khan, brought back 
the direct line which had gone out with Jahan Khan. He was of a mild 
and peaceful disposition, and was much loved by Ids tribe. After a rule 
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of eleven years, lie abdicated in favour of his son Ahmad Khan, who was 
the last of the Sial chiefs. The Sikhs had by this time become very 
powerful ; and Karam Singh Dulu, a Bhangi chief, had conquered 
Chimot. Ranjit Singh marched against this fort which was held by Jasa 
Singh, son of Karam Singh, and captured it. He then turned towards 
Jhang, but Abamd Khan agreed to pay Rs. 60,000 yearly ; and the Sikh 
chief accordingly returned to Lahore. This took place in the year 1803. 
Three years later, however, the Maharaja again invaded Jhang with a large 
army, and after some hard fighting took the fort, Ahmad Khan escaping 
to Multan. The district of Jhang .was then farmed to Sardar Fateh Singh 
Kalianwala for Rs. 60,000 per annum. Not long after, Ahmad Khan 
returned with a ' Pathan force given him by Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of 
Multan, and recovered a great part of his old territories ; Ranjit Singh 
accepting the former tribute of Rs. 60,000, as he was too fully engaged 
with other expeditions to march against Jhang. 

Aftpr the Maharaja had unsuccessfully attacked Multan in 1810, he 
visited his chagrin on Ahmad Khan, whom, he suspected of favouring 
Muzaffar Khan, and having captured him at Sarai Siddhu took him to 
Lahore, while his son Inayat Khan fled to Hyderabad in Sind. Ranjit 
Singh feared that Inayat Khan would excite the Sind Amirs against him, 
and promised Ahmad Khan his release from prison if he would recall his 
son and leave him at Lahore as security for his good behaviour. This was 
done, and Ahmad Khan received a jayir of Rs. 12,000 at Mirowal in the 
Amritsar district. After Ranjit Singh had taken Multan in 1818, ho 
granted Inayat Khan a jayir of Rs. 3,000, and on the death of Ahmad 
Khan in 1820 the son succeeded to the jay ir. This was in 1823 exchanged 
for one of the same value at Sarai Siddhu in the Multan district, and in 
1830 this was again exchanged for a jayir at Mustanwali in Leiah. In 
1838 Inayat Khan was killed near Rasulpur, fighting on the side of Diwan 
Sawan Mai against Raja Gulab Singh. His brother Muhammad Ismail 
Khnn went to Lahore to endeavour to obtain the confirmation of the 
jayir in his favour, but the Maharaja was paralytic, and Gulab Singh his 
enemy, in the ascendant, and he only obtained a pension oh Rs. 100 a 
month. He remained at Lahore four years till his pension was dis¬ 
continued/and he then returned to Jhang, where he lived upon an allowance 
of Ks. 41 a month granted to the family by Sawan Mai. This was raided 
in 1848 to Rs. 60. 
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In October 1848, Major H. Edwardes wrote to Muhammad Ismail 
Khan directing him to raise troops in behalf of Government and io collect 
the revenue of the district. The poor chief, hoping the'time was come 
when loyalty might retrieve his fortunes, raised a force and, descending 
the river, attacked and defeated a rebel chief, Ata Muhammad, at 
Nikokara, Afterwards, when Sardar Slier Singh Atariwala had passed 
through Jhang, and had left Des Raj in command of one thousand men 
there, Muhammad Ismail Khan attacked this detachment several times 
with varying results. His Jamadar, Pir Kamal, of Isa Shah, captured at 
the fort of Taruka another rebel chief named Kalian Das. Thus Muham¬ 
mad Ismail Khan, the representative of a long and illustrious line of 
chiefs, stood out bravely on the side of the Government, His influence, 
which was great in the district, was all used against the rebels, and his 
services were especially valuable at a time when it was inexpedient 
to detach a force against the petty rebel leaders. After annexation 
Muhammad Ismail Khan Was made Risaldar of the Jhang Mounted 
oiioe; but his^ services were, through inadvertence,, overlooked, and it 
was not till 1856 that he received a pension of Rs. 600 for life. Three 
wells were also released to him and his male heirs in perpetuity. 

In 1857 the services of the chief were conspicuous. He aided in 
raising a force of cavalry, and served in person against the insurgents. 
b or his loyalty, he received a khilat of Rs. 500 and the title of Khan 
Bahadur ; and his yearly grant of Rs. 600 was raised to Rs. 900 with the 
addition of ajagir of Rs. 950 for life. In 1860 his pension was, at his 
own desire, exchanged for a life jagir. 

In 1879 Muhammad Ismail Khan’s case again came under the con¬ 
sideration of Government, Having regard to the position and influence 
of the Sial family, and to the steadfast loyalty and good conduct of its' 
chief, Sir Robert Egerton recommended that the life jagir be raised to 
Rs. 2,000 and continued to a selected heir during the pleasure of Govern- ' 
meat. The japtr allowance was duly increased ; but with regard to the 
second proposition, the Supreme Government deemed it advisable merely 
to lay down that it should receive consideration on the death of Hie 
holder. 

Muhammad Ismail Khan was a member of the District Board and 
of the Jhang Municipal Committee. He was a zaildar and lo.mbardar and 
had a seat in Provincial Durbars, as had also his kinsman Kabir Khan and 
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Amir Ah. He was owner of four thousand acres in seventeen villages of 
he Jhang and Shorkot tahsils, and enjoyed an income of about ten 
housand rupees per annum. He was held in the highest esteem by the 
many district officers who knew him. His son Kabir Khan was also 
a Provincial Durban and a zaildar. He was not on good terms with his 
father, against whom he brought a suit to contest an alienation made by 
the old man m favour of his second wife and her daughters. 

Muhammad Ismail Khan died in 1890 and Kabir Khan in 1898, the 
utter being succeeded by his son Mauladad Khan who was recognised as 
the head of the Sial family. He is a Provincial Darbari, a member of 
the bench of Honorary Magistrates and of the District Board and a zaildar. 

>e family estates became heavily involved in the time of Muhammad 
Hmai Khan, Mauladad Khan’s grandfather, and in 1904 Government 
placed them under the superintendence of the Court of Wards The 
lamily still owns land in 20 villages and holds the jagir of Rs. 2,000 

granted to Muhammad Ismail Khan, but it does not occupy the same 
pre-eminent position it once enjoyed. 

Anar Ah Khan, son of Inayat Khan, is the representative of the 
semor branch. His father was killed when Amir Ali was an infant. Ho 
is a 1 rovmcial Darbari and was an Honorary Magistrate but resigned in 
avoar of ills 8011 Ahmad Khan who now holds the post. 

' Jala! Khan died in 1885. His son Walidad Khan has succeeded 
urn as zaildar. Hois a Divisional Darbari and also a member of the 
Municipal C Griffin t tee. He enjoys a jagir of fluctuating value in two 
villages, Chund and Budlii Thatti. 


There ,s an important family of Sials of the Hiraj clan in the 
Kabirwala Tafcil of the Multan District, This family lives at Chauki 
Muhan and came into prominence under Mahr Sultan Hiraj, a zaildar 
and large cattle owner of the last generation. His son Malir Allahyar 
who is a Divisional Durban, was made an Honorary E. A. C. in 1005 
and obtained the title of Khan Bahadur in 1908 
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KHAN BAHADUR MAKHDUM SHAIKH HASSAN 
BAKHSH, KURESHI. 


r 


SHAIKH MUHAMMAD SHAH. 
Budhan Shah. 

Hassan Shah. 

I 


Makhdum Shah Mahmud. 
( L — '-I 

Makhdum Bahawal Bakhsli 
(died 1896). ' 

.Shaikh Muhammad 
Shah 

(died 1894), 


'i 


i 

Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Shaikh 
ITassan Bakhsh 
(born 1856). 

I 


Shaikh Pir Shah. 

Khan Bahadur 
t Shaikh 
Biaz Hussain 
(horn 1865). 


r 


Murid Hussain. 


Shaikh Kabir. 

I 

Khurshod* Ahmad 
(born 1903). 


r 


Bhawan Shah. Vilayat Hussain 
(bom 1882). 


Manzur 
Hussain 
(born 1899), 


Murtaza Pir Shah alias Makbul Hussain 

Hussain Ashak Hussain (born 1903), 

(born 1897;. (born 1900). 


Fazal Hussain 
(born 1903). 


In the Multan district, Makl 1 m Shah Mahmud, descendant of the 
celebrated Muhammadan saint Baha-ud-din was the foremost man of his 
time both in rank and influence. He was the hereditary guardian of the 
shrines of Baha-ud-din and of the latter’s grandson Rukn-i-alam. His 
disciples and followers were numerous, both in the south of the Punjab and 
in Sindh, and his great influence was always exerted on the side of law 
and order. Baha-ud-din was born at Kot Karor in the Leiah Tahsil in the 
year 1170. He was descended lineally from Asad, the son of Hasham, 
grandfather of the Prophet. His ancestoi', Sultan Hussain, came to India 
with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in one of his many Indian expeditions, 
and settled at Kot Karor. Baha-ud-din soon left his homo and went to 
Khorasan, where he became a pupil of Shahab-ud-din Suhrwardi, and was 
soon distinguished for his learning. He then set out on his travels, and 
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for many years wandered over Turkistan, Syria and Arabia. He returned 
to India in 1222, intending to settle at Multan. There was some opposition 
to this at first, but he was eventually permitted to do so; and the fame of 
his miracles and his piety spread over the country and gained for him 
numerous disciples. While Baha-ud-din was in the zenith of his fame 
and power, the saint Shamas Tabrez, with one disciple, a boy of some 
thirteen years of age, arrived at Multan from the west, miraculously 
crossing the Indus upon the small praying carpet {musalla) used by all 
Muhammadans. When Baha-ud-din heard of his arrival, he sent to him 
a cupful of milk to signify that Multan was already as full of fakirs as it 
could hold, and that there was not room for one more. Shamas Tabrez 
returned the milk, having placed a flower on its surface, signifying that 
not only was there room for him, but that his fame would be above that 
of all the holy men who had honoured Multan with their presence. On 
this, Baha-ud-din was much enraged, and ordered that no one should 
feed or assist in any way the contumacious saint. He was independent 
himself of food; but his young disciple soon became hungry and cried for 
something to eat; and at the call of Shamas Tabrez the does from the 
wilderness came and allowed themselves to be milked. In return for 
their confidence the saint killed one, according to orthodox Muhammadan 
procedure, and sent the boy into the city to beg fire with which to cook 
it: But Baha-ud-din was not to be disobeyed, and all refused; while one 
sweetmeat-seller threw a vessel of milk in the face of the boy, who returned 
to his master in tears. Then Shamas Tabrez cried aloud, “ 0 sun ! from 
whom I take my name (Persian Shamas, the sun), come near, and grant 
me the heat to cook my food which these unbelievers deny me.” The 
snn descended and cooked the venison, but did not return; and to 
this day is one spear’s length nearer Multan than any other part of the 
world. But, in spite of the irritation caused by interlopers like Shamas 
Tabrez, Baha-ud-din lived to bo one hundred years of age, and, dying in 
1270, was buried with great pomp; and his shrine is still visited by 
Muhammadan pilgrims from all parts of India and Afghanistan. 

Rukn-i-alam was little inferior in learning or sanctity to his grand- 
favher Baha-ud-din. From what remains of his doctrines, scattered 
through the works of his disciples, it appears that ho taught a 
. modified form of metempsychosis. He asserted that at the day of 
judgment the wicked would rise in bestial forms suitable to the characters 
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they had borne when on earth : the cruel man would rise a leopard ; 
the licentious man, a goat; the glutton, a pig; and so on, through the 
animal kingdom. Rukn-i-alam was visited by the-Emperors of Delhi 
more than once,, and his name was known throughout Northern India, 
He died m 1372, and his tomb was built by the Emperor Firoz Toghlak in 
the fort of Multan. 

After the death of Rukn-i-alam, Multan passed through many revolu¬ 
tions, but the family of the saint was always respected. It was not till 
1443, in the reign of Sayad Muhammad, that Multan ceased to be a 
tributary of Delhi. The country, under the weak rule of the Princes who 
>ad succeeded the able Firoz Toghlak, had fallen into the greatest dis¬ 
order, and Multan was specially exposed to attack from Ghorand Kabul. 
Under these circumstances, the inhabitants determined t# select a ruler 
from among themselves. The choice fell upon Shaikh Yusuf, who was 
famed for his learning and piety. His reign was a prosperous one. He 
restored peace to the country, and increased the revenue by his wise 
administration. He was deposed by an Afghan chief of the Laugah tribe, 
whose daughter he had married. This man brought his whole tribe to 
Multan under pretence of paying homage to the Governor, but before 
going himself into the city he drank a cup of duck’s blood. He dined at 
the Governor’s table, and in the course of the evening feigned violent 
pains in his stomach and called for an emetic; after drinking which he 
threw up the blood which he had drunk earlier in the evening. The 
•Shaikh was much alarmed, and sent to the chief’s camp for his friends, 
who arrived, armed to the teeth, and seized and imprisoned Shaikh Yusuf, 
and placed the traitor on the throne under the name of Kutb-ud-din 
Mahmud. The usurper sent his prisoner to Delhi, where he was received 
with consideration by Belilol Lodi, who even gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Sheikh’s son. In the Ain-i-Akbari, the reign of Shaikh Yusufis 
stated to have lasted seventeen years; in Farishta’s history, only two. 
The former is more probably correct, as Yusuf commenced his rule in 
1443; and on his deposition he is said to have been received at Delhi 
by Behlol Lodi, who did not ascend the throne till 1453, 

No other member of the family ever ruled in Multan; but many were 
distinguished for their learning. Balia-ud-din, grandson of Shaikh Yusu f 
a follower of the celebrated Haji Abdul Wahab, was a famous scholar! 
He was sent in 1523 as ambassador to Hussain Argan, Governor of Tata, 
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the Lieutenant of Babar Shall, who was marching against Multan. The 
embassy, however, failed; the town was besieged, taken and sacked; and 
four years later Multan became again a province of the Delhi Empire. 

During the Sikh rule the shrines at Multan lost most of the valuablo 
jagirs that had been assigned for their support. After Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh had taken Multan in 1818, he assigned cash allowances of Rs. 3,500 
to the shrines. Diwan Sawan Mai reduced this to Rs. 1,600. Under 
the Darbar the revenue in land and cash amounted to Rs. 2,030, after 
deducting the nazrana. During the mutiny of 1848-49 Makhdum 
Shah Mahmud remained faithful to the Government. He had, it is true, 
no reason to love the Sikhs, yet his influence and the information he 
furnished were very valuable ; and on the annexation of the Punjab the 
allowances of the shrines were confirmed; Rs. 700 in land in perpetuity, 
subject to good behaviour, and Rs. 1,300 cash for the life of the then 
incumbent. One-fourtli of the village of Sahinath, which the Makhdum 
had planted in 1834, was released to him in perpetuity as a personal 
grant. 

The Shrines of Baha-ud-din and Rukn-i-alam had seen many a siege, 
but that of 1848 was almost too much for them. Situated, as both were, 
within the fort, they were exposed to the full fire of .the besiegers, and 
were almost reduced to ruins. In 1850' the Local Government proposed 
a grant of Rs. 10,000 to restore them. This, however, the Supreme 
Government did not sanction. Makhdum Shah Mahmud was, however, an 
energetic man, and with the help and money of his disciples he restored 
them at a great expense to their former glory* 


In 185/ Mukhdum Shall Mahmud rendered excellent service to 
Government, lie afforded the Commissioner information of every im¬ 
portant occurrence that came to his knowledge; provided twenty men 
and horses for Ghulam Mustafa Khan’s Risala, and several for the new 
police force. He also supplied men for the police and infantry levies. 
With twenty-five horsemen he accompanied Colonel Hamilton against 
tho insurgents, took upon himself a portion of the camp duties* and 
protected the b aggage on t he line of march. His presence on that 


* Just opposite the slirine of Baha-ud-din is the tomb of the Kallant Naiimh Mnruff.r irw, 
At the distance of some fifty paces is the ancient Hindu tlKl*! w ■ , Khal1, 
Paikuipuria, the cenc of that incarnation of Vishnu “hra taSJ&V*f. Nar 8 n J« l }P’®‘ or 
ho came forth from the red-hot pillar and tore KSS V olm , half “ an - half 
hill his own son i’rahlid for refusing to acknowledgehisdivhiiJ M who was about to 
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occasion had a great effect on the rebels, who saw that the most influen¬ 
tial man of their own faith was against them. On the mutiny of the 
disarmed regiments at Multan, he joined the Commissioner with his 
followers for the defence of the bridge leading to the cantonments. None 
of his disciples joined the rebels j and his conduct presents a strong' 
contrast to that of the Makhdum of Pakpattan, whose followers were 
prominent in the Giigera insurrection. For his services Shah Mahmud 
i cceived a present of Rs. 3,000. The cash allowance to the shrine was 
exchanged for a jagir worth Rs. 1,780, in addition to the eight wells 
granted in perpetuity, worth Rs. 550. In 1860 the Mahjidum, on the 
occasion of the Viceroy's visit to Lahore, received a personal grant of 
a garden, worth Rs. 150 per annum, known as the Bliangiwala Bagli. 

Makhdum Mahmud Shah was the son of 'Shaikh Hassan Shah and 
the adopted son of Bibi Raji Sahiba, daughter of Shaikh Muhammad 
Chaus, nineteenth in descent from Baha-ud-din. He died in 1869, and 
was succeeded by his son Bahawal Bakhsh as Sajada Nashin of the shrines 
of Baha-ud-din and Rukn-i-alam. The deceased Makhdum was buried 
• witli great pomp within the shrine of Baha-ud-din. His funeral was 
attended by tens of thousands of Muhammadans, and the local Courts 
were closed for the day as a mark of respect to his memory. The 
ceremony of dastar-bandi, or recognition of the heir, was performed by 
tho Deputy Commissioner, who conferred a dress of honour upon Bahawal 
Bakhsh, and proclaimed him guardian of the shrines. Makhdum Bahawal 
Bakhsh married a daughter of Shaikh Bahawal Din of Eastern Ahmadpur 
in Baliawalpur. 

The jagir in nine villages and the garden-grant enjoyed by his 
father were continued to Bahawal Bakhsh, and he also received a small 
percentage on the canal grazing-dues collected in the Mailsi Talisil. One- ' 
fourth of the revenues of mama Sairath in Mailsi were confirmed to his 
family in perpetuity. A dress of honour was conferred upon the 
Makhdum at Lahore in 1880 in public Darbar in recognition of his 
services during the Afghan War. Ho assisted in collecting camels for 
transport purposes, and lie made the offer of personal services, which, 
however, were not required. Bahawal Bakhsh was appointed an Honorarv 
Magistrate in 1877, and was for some years a member of the Municipal 
Committee, being also entitled to a seat in Provincial Darbars. He 
died in 1896, his son Shaikh Muhammad Shah having predeceased him. 
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He was succeeded by liis brother, the present Makhdum, Shaikh 
Hassan Bakhsh, as Sajada Nashin of the shrines and head of the family. 
The Makhdum was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in 1896 and was 
created a Khan Bahadur in 1905. He is a Provincial Darbari and is 
married to a daughter of Mian Mubarak Ali, at one time Tahsildar of 
Multan. His eldest son. Shaikh Murid Hussain, was, at one time, a 
Iiisaldar in a camel cadre. The Makhdum having got himself deeply 
into debt, his estate has been for some time under the management of the 
Court of Wards. Makhdum Hassan Baklish besides being an Honorary 
Magistrate ha^also been a member of the Multan Municipality. In both 
these capacities he has served well, and in recognition was granted the 
title of Khan Bahadur in January 1905. His son, Shaikh Murid Hussain, < < 
has recently been appointed to fill the place on the Municipal Committee 
from which the Khan Bahadur has now retired. 

Shaikh Pir Shah, younger brother of the late Makhdum 
Shall Mahmud was a Provincial Darbari, and for some years Honorary 
Secretary of the Municipal Committee of Multan. He held a small jagir 
in three villages of the Mailsi Tahsil. He rendered assistance in the 
Transport Department during the late Kabul War, and his services were 
acknowledged by the bestowal of a sanad under the hand of the Viceroy. 
He died in 1897, and his son Shaikh Riaz Hussain succeeded to his seat 
in Provincial Darbars. He was appointed Honorary Assistant Political 
Officer with the Tochi Field Force in 1897 and in addition to the medal 
his services were recognised by the gift of a sword. In 1892 he was 
made an Honorary Magistrate and in 1896 an Honorary E. A. C., being 
posted to the Bannu district on political duty. The title of Khan 
Bahadur was conferred on him in 1907. His eldest son, Shaikh Bahawan 
Shah is a Jamadar in the 86th Jacobis Horse, and liis second son, 
Vilayat Hussain, is a Naib Tahsildar. 

There is another branch of the family living at Ghauspur which 
is descended from Fateh Muhammad, a younger brother of Makhdum 
Shaikh Kasim Muhammad, the great-grandson of Shaikh Yusuf, and is 
therefore really senior in the male line. Rukn-ud-din, eldest son of 
Muhammad Hayat, is the leading member; but an individual better 
known is his uncle Murad Shah. Both Muhammad Hayat and Murad 
Shah rendered assistance in 1857, and received suitable rewards. The 
shrine at Ghauspur* in their charge is visited by large numbers of pil- 
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gnms t notwithstanding its inaccessible position, about sixty miles east 
of Multan. The jctgir attached yields only fifteen rupees per annum; 
but the offerings of the visitors enable its guardians to live in tolerable 
comfort. Murad Shah and Rukn-ud-din are Provincial Darbaris. Murad 
Shah's son Faiz-ullah has settled at Dhaunkal in the Gujranwala district. 
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MUHAMMAD YAR KHAN, KHAKWANI. * 


r:- 

Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan 
(died 1869). 

I_ 


KHUDA DAD KHAN. 

I 

Three generations. 

Uaji Ali Muhammad Khan. 

_ 


Two other sons. 


Muhammad 
Amin Khan 

Ahmad Khan. 


r— 

Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam 
Kadir Khan 
(died 1888). 

i 

l_ 


"1 


Abdul Kadir Khan. 


A daughter 
married Abd-ur- 
Hahman Khan 
I 

R{ib Nawaz Khan. 


r 




Muhammad Yar 
Khan 

(born 1861). 


Ahmad Yar Khan Hafiz Khuda Bakhsh Ilafiz Hamid Yar 
(born 1863). Khan Khan 

(born 1865Y (born 1867). 


r 


r 


i 


r 


Fai?; Muhammad Three other Abdul Karim 
Khan sons. Khan, 

(born 1882). | 

| Ghulam Kadir 

Rab Nawaz Khan. Khan 

^ (born 1907). 

- i 


—i 

Three other 
sons. 


Abdul Kadir 
Khan. 


Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1892). 


I 

Ata Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1896). 


I 

Faiz Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1896). 


—'i 

Din Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1905). 


The Kliakwanis are one of the best-known of the Pathan 
families of Multan. They derive their v name from Khakan, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Herat; others derive it from an incident 
connected with the hunting of the boar ( khuh ). Elphinstone in his 
history of Kabul speaks of the Kliakwanis as a small clan living 
partly at Kandahar and partly mixed with the Nurzais. 

The first branch of the family to appear in Multan was that 
of Malik Shah Pal; who with his brothers accompanied Humaynn 
. some four hundred years ago. His descendant, Ali Muhammad Khan, 


* Not included in former editions. 
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served under Ahmad Shall Abdali, and was made Governor of 
Multan, a post which he held, till A. D. 1767. It was he who 
constructed the Wali Muhammad Canal. Ho was dismissed for 
oppression, hut he refused to obey the order deposing him, and 
seized and imprisoned Nawab Shuja Khan, who had been appointed 
to succeed him. For this he was put to death by Ahmad Shah. 
There are no descendants of this branch now in Multan. 

The ancestor of the present Khakwanis was Klmda Dad Khan, 
who came from Ghazni some three hundred years ago. The fourth 
in descent from him, Haji Ali Muhammad Khan, was Governor of 
Sikandarabad under Nawab Mu^affar Klian. Mustafa Khan, son of 
Ali Muhammad Khan, commenced liis career in Bahawalpur State, 
but he soon became one of Diwan S^wan Mai's kardars, and on 
Mul Raj's rebellion, he took the side of the English and supported 
it to the best of his power. He was successful in bringing over 
many Multani Pathans to the British side, and Major Edwardes 
sent him in command of a thousand horse and foot to the relief 
of Jhang. Mustafa Khan also did good service in the Mutiny. 
He raised a regiment of Multani horse, with which he served under 
General Van Cortlandt in the Bhati territory, and later assisted in 
suppressing the insurgents of the Gugera district. For these seivk*o> 
he received considerable grants of land, a jcigir of the value of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, a Idiilat of Rs. 1,000 and the .title of Klmu 
Bahadur. 

He died' in 1869, and was succeeded by his son, GhuLaiu 
Kadir Khan, who followed in his father's footsteps as a loyal 
adherent of Government. He had served under his father in the 
siege of Multan and in the Mutiny. He completed the Hajiwah 
Canal, which had been begun by his father, and in 1880 he was 
granted an area of sixty thousand acres in the Mailsi Tahsil in 
proprietary right, subject to certain conditions which were embodied 
in a formal deed of grant executed in 1886. He was given ihe 
title of Khan Bahadur in 1887, in recognition of his services to the 
administration of the district, and an inam of Rs. 5,000 per annum 
out of the revenue of his property was granted for two generations, 

Ghulam Kadir Khan died in 1888, leaving four sons, who 
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immediately began to quarrel regarding tbe division of tlie estate. 
In consequence of this the canal was taken over by Government. 
All four brothers reside in Multan and enjoy very considerable 
wealth. 

Muhammad Tar Khan, eldest son of Ghulam Kadir Khan, is 
the present head of the family. He is the second Provincial Darbari 
in the Multan district, and an Honorary Magistrate for the city 
of Multan. He is zaildar of Nala Hajiwah in the Mailsi Tahsil and 
lambardar of several villages in Mailsi and Shujabad. He is a man 
of somewhat retired habits, with little taste for business. His younger 
brother, Alimad Yar Khan, on the other hand, is a man of considerable 
business capacity and fully alive to his own interests. He has spent 
considerable sums in suing Government for reparation in connection 
with the assumption of control over the Hajiwah Canal. Both Ahmad 
Yar Khan and Khuda Bakhsh Khan are zaildars. The fourth brother, 
Hamid Yar Khan, is a lambardar . 

Ghulam Kadir Khan bestowed considerable areas on the Hajiwah 
Canal as gifts on his relations. Of these, Muhammad Afzal Khan, 
sou of BWiz Hakumat Khan, who married a daughter of Haji Ali 
Muhammad Khan, holds 2,294 acres. He is a Divisional Darbari. 
A. daughter of Ghulam Kadir Khan married Khwaja Allah Bakhsh 
Khan of Taunsa, and her son, Mian Mahmud Khan, is proprietor 
of 3,860 acres. The area owned by Muhammad Yar Khan and 
his three brothers at present is about 55,000 acres, and they pay 
about Rs. 70,000 annually in land revenue. 

Rab Nawaz Khan, son of, that daughter of Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan who married Abd-ur — Rahman Khan, owns considerable landed 
property in Jhok Gainun near Kasba in the Multan Tahsil. 

A third cousin of Muhammad Yar Khan, named Ata Muhammad, 
r »wiifd lands at Durpur near Tibba in the Mailsi Tahsil. His son, 
Dost Muhammad Khan, is zaildar in this tract, and a man of 
considerable energy and intelligence. This branch of the Khakwanis 
are Shias; the Hajiwah branch being Sunnis. 
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The' Gardgri Sayafls were once ’ the- most wealthy and influential 


of the Sayad ^amilie^ of the district, and owned nearly the whole of 
that part of ?he* Kabirtahla Talisil -through which the Lahore Road now 


passes. ' Tho' comparative ruin of'that, part of the country, owing to 
the change in the course of the Ifcivi, has .led to their decay, but they 
still possess very considerable influence and position. They are also 
known as Hussainis, from their descent from .Imam Hussain and their 
attachment to the Shiah faith. The family formerly lived at Baghdad, 
and their immediate ancestor was Sayad Muhammad Dibal, great-great- 
grandson of Imam Hussain. It was his Son, £ayad Muhammad Ali, 
who migrated from their original homo at Medina to Baghdad. His 
great-grandson, Abdullah, removed from Baghdad to Gardez near Ghazni, 
and his great-grandson again, Abul Fazal Jamal-ud-din Muhammad 
Yusuf, made a further move to Multan in A. D. 1088. He immediately 
acquired a great reputation for sanctity and miracles, and received large 
grants of land. He died in A. D. 1137, and his tomb in Multan is still 
held in great veneration as a shrine. He was reputed to be able to ride 
tigers and handle snakes, and for forty years after his death his hand 
would occasionally appear out of his tomb. 

Muhammad Yusuf the Second, eighth in descent from his namesake, 
died without male issue, and his daughter married Sayad Abul Fateh, 
a descendant of Zaid Shahid, another grandson of the Imam Hussain. 
Hence the family.are sometimes called Zaidis. The offspring of this 
union, Muhammad Yusuf the Third, succeeded to tho position of 
sctjada-nashiji or custodian of the Gardezi shrine. 

The family possesses several farmans from the various Emperors 
of Delhi, showing tho respect and position they enjoyed in Mughal times; 
and there is a tradition that the Emperor Aurangzeb, who visited 
, Multan in the time of Muhammad" Yusuf the Fourth, presented him with 
a valuable Ickilat and an elephant. 

The present custodian of the shrine is Makhdum Shaikh Muhammad 
Raju, the representative of the senior branch of the family. Ht 
resides in Multan, where he is much respected for his uprightness an* 
generosity* no is a Divisional Darbari and Honorary Magistrate, am 
for the h-' 1 thirty years has been a member of tho Municipal Committee 1 
of Multan and of the District Board. He has now (1910) just retiree 
from h 1 ' Municipal seat. He enjoys a jagir of the annual 
value of ■ 100, and lias been given seven squares of land on tho 
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Mihai&nad Yusuf Iv, 


Mnkhaum Shaikh 
-Muhammad Raju. 
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Shaikh Muhammad 
Yusuf. 


. Hamid Shah. 
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d c onerations. 

Himiiil Shah. 

Glmlcjn Mustafa Shah. 




Abdullah Shah. 
Kurban Ali Shab. 
Zain-ul-Abedin Shah. 
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Ali Muhammad 
Shah. 
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Gulab Shah. 

_ J 


Z &f (525!“ SaWb AU S f h (dead) • Shah. Muhsan Shah. 

Sadr-ud-din Shah. Two generations. Two sons. 
Shabbir Hussain. 


Phulu Shah 
(died 1877). 
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Sayad Jafar Shah. 

I 

3 generations. 

Sayad Haidar Shah 
(died 1905). 

Muhammad Hussain 
Shah (dead). 

I 
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Jafar Shah. 


Mehdilshah. 
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Murad Shah 
(died 1876). 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad 
Iiassan Bakhsh (born 1861). 


Makhduni Shaikh 
Muhamrund Raju, 


Abdul Hadi Shah. 
3 generations. 
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Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 
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Nasir Shah. 
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Nur Shab. 
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Bagh Shah. 
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Zamurrad Shah. 
Muhammad Abdul Jalil. 


Muhammad 
Nawaz Shah. 


Altaf Hussain 
Shah. 
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Dost Ali Shah. 
5 generations. 


Ghulam Haidar 
Shah. 


Neamat Shah. 
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4 generations. 
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Makhdum Shaikh Amir Haidar 
Muhammad Rajc Shah. 


Muzaffar Ali Shah. 
Muhammad Jawad. 
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Hamid Shah 
(died 1900). 


Ghulam Mustafa 

Ut*... 
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Ghulam Rasul. 
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Sibandar Shah. 
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Fateh Shall. 
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Shah. 
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Ramzan Shah (dead). 
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(horn 1848). 
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Askar Ali Riaz Hussain. 
Shah. 


Mehdi Shah. 


Zulfikar Shah 
(born 1850). 
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Nasir-ud-din Shah. 
Ramzan Shah. 


Shah Ali 
Muhammad 
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Chenab Canal. His brother, Amir Haidar Shah, live 3 principally at 
Amirpur in the Kabirwala Tahsil, where he is held in considerable 
esteem. He is a careful *&nd intelligent agriculturist. 


At Korai Balocli in the Kabirwala Tahsil there is another branch 
of the family, of whom the most important member was Murad Shah, 
who rose to be Chief Judge of the Bahawalpur State. This gentleman 
gave considerable assistance to the British force during the siege of 
Multan in 1848, and after annexation was appointed peshkar of Shorkot 
and Jhang. In 1850 he was made Tahsildar, and after fourteen years* 
service in this capacit}- was promoted 1 to Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
He received a sancid and khilat of the value of Rs. 200 for good service 
during the Mutiny. In 1865 Murad Shah was appointed Native Agent of 
' the Bahawalpur State, and subsequently Assistant to the Political Agent 
and Superintendent. He did excellent work in connection with the 
excavation of the Mincliinwah and Fordwah canals, and in recognition of 
this he received, on the recommendation of the Political Agent, cash pre¬ 
sents of Rs. 7,000 and an increase of pay. In 1870, on the formation 
of a Chief Court for the State, Murad Shah was appointed Chief Judge 
of the Court, holding this post as well as that of Assistant Superintendent 
of the State. In 1872 the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, held a Darbar at 
Multan and presented Murad Shah with a Ichilat of the value of Rs. 800. 
In 1874 in recognition of his excellent wofk as Chief Judge his salary 
was raised to Rs. 1,000 per mensem. He died in harness in January 
18/b, and the State granted a donation of Rs. 6,000 to his widow 
and son. 


His only son, Khan Bahadur Sayad Hassan Bakhsh, was a boy of 15 
at the time of hisfathei^s death, and during his minority his estates were 
managed’by the Court of Wards. He resides in Multan, and has been 
a member of the Municipal Committee since 1882, and its Vice- 
President for the last ten years. He is an Honorary Magistrate and 
Provincial Darbari, and was granted the title of Khan Bahadur in 1899. 
Hassan Bakhsh is a gentleman of considerable education and of 
literary tastes, and has travelled a good deal in Persia and 
elsewhere. He has written an account of his travels in two volumes. 
His eldest son, Sayad Zamurd Hussai# Shah, looks after his father's 
estates at Kbrai Balocli and his grant of seven squares in the Chenab 
Colony; the second, Muhammad Nawaz Shah, has been accepted as a 





candidate for the post of Tahsildar, and the third, Allaf Hussain Shall, 
is officiating as a Naib-tahsilclar. 


Another branch of the family, now represented by Fateh Shall, 
second son of Ghulam Mustafa Shah, resides at Multan. Hamid Shah, 
elder brother of Fateh Shah, was a Divisional Darbari, who died in 
1900. He was a portentous spendthrift, and in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of which fell into 
the hands of the late Rai Bahadur Mela Ram, the Lahore contractor. 

At Salarwahan Kohna in the Kabirwala Talisil there is another 
branch of the Gardezis, the head of which was Haidar Shah, a much 
respected Zaildar and Provincial Darbari, who died in 1905. He left a 
fine property which has passed to his grandsons, Jafar Shah and Mehdi 

Shah, but owing to their mismanagement the estate has now been 
placed under the Court of Wards. 

Gulab Shah, uncle of Murad Shah, was a Divisional Darbari, and 
was succeeded by his son Zain-ul-Abedin Shah. The latter and his 
brother. Sahib Ali Shah, were both in the service of the Bahawalpur 
State. Zain-ul-Abedin died without issue, but Sahib Ali' Shah left two 
sons, the eldest of whom, Sadr-ud-din Shah, is a Deputy Inspector of 
Police in the State. 

Other members of theGardezi clan who deserve mention are.— 
Zulfikar Shah, son of Ramzan Shah, who is a Divisional Darbari and 
owns a considerable amount of land; Ghulam Mustafa Shah, the head 
of a small branch resident at Muradpur in the Mailsi Tahsil, and once 
Zaddar ot his circle; Ahfhad Shah, son of Imam Shah, who is Zaildar 
of Adarawahan in the Lodhran Tahsil; Kasim Ali Shah, son of Turab 
Ah Shah a connection by marriage of Khan Bahadur Hassan Balchsh, 
and a Aaib-tahsildar m the Multan Division; and Ali Raza Shah 
Reader in the Multan Divisional Court. These gentlemen are all shown 
in the pedigree table, printed in extenso in the appendix. 

Most of the Gardezi families are Shiahs. 
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KALU. 

Eight generations. 
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Rhah Muhammad Khan. 

L_ 


Haji Ghulam Muliammad Khan. 
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Muhammad Sarafraz Abd-us-Samad 
Khan. Khan. 

c-— 1 


Hafiz Muhammad 
Sarbuland Khan. 
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—^ 

Khan Jahan 
Khan. 


Ghulam Kadir 
Khan 

(died 1876). 


Ghulam Muhi-ud-din 
Klian 

(died 1850). 


Sadik Muhammad Ghulam Hussain 
Khan Khan. 

(.died 1883). _|_ 


(- 

Muhammad 
Sherdil Khan 
(born 182y). 

I 

Khuda Bakhsh 
Vborn 1873). 


r 


A ta Muhammad 
Khan 

(bora i860). 


Faiz Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1873). 


Ashak Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1908). 
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Dost Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1849). 

I 

Sher Muhammad 
(born 1871). 




Abdul Kadir Kuan Shah Hussain 

(born 1881). (died 1903). 

The Badozai tribe, like other Afghans, call themselves Bani Israil, 
or ‘ Children of Israil/ and claim to have emigrated from the Holy 
Land (Bait-uUnukadcis) to Afghanistan, where they settled in the mount¬ 
ains of Glior and Firoza. The question of the Jewish origin of the 
Afghans is one that has been much discussed, and is too lengthy • to bo 
more than noticed here. In physiognomy, in manners, and in their 
religious rites, the Afghans much resemble the Jews. Among them is 
found the custom of driving the e scape-goat/ laden with the sins of the 
people, into the wilderness; the rite of the passover, offerings for sin 
and thank-offerings for deliverance from danger. The MMla-iil*Anv:ar, 
written about 1510, considers the Afghans originally Egyptians, who, 
after the overthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, left their native country, 
refusing to accept the Jewish faith which others of the Egyptians 
adopted. In the Tawarikh-i-Sher Shahi, it is stated that many years 
after the death of Solomon, and during the reign of Asaf, Syria was 
invaded by Bakht Nasar (Nebuchadnezzar), who destroyed Jerusalem 
and expelled the Afghans who settled in Ghor and Ghazni. This is the 
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ef of all the Afghans at the present day, who consider themselves 
descendants of the captive ten Jewish tribes. The first converted to 
Muhammadanism was Kais, son of Ais, an Afghan chief, who fought 
under the Prophet himself and received from him the title Malik Abd-ur- 
Rashid . "W liether this story be true or false, it is certain that the 
tribes inhabiting the Ghor mountains were converted to Muham¬ 
madanism very early, probably between the years 60 and 80 A. H. 


The Bani Afghans overran Siestan, Karaman and part of Khorasan, 
and attained to great power under Sultan Mahmud, Shahab-ud-Din and 
Timur Shah, all of whom they accompanied on their Indian expeditions. 
The family of Sadik Muhammad Klian is called Hajizai Badozai, from 
Ilaji Zila or Zala, who made the pilgrimage to Mecca about the year 
1600. "When Shah Jahan in 1637 obtained possession of Kandahar, Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, son of Haji Zila, retired to Herat, and did not return 
home till Kandahar was recovered by Shah Abbas II of Persia in 1648. 

At the time of Shah Jahan's invasion, two Sadozai chiefs, Hussain 
Khan and Allahdad Khan, who had joined the Emperor, retired with 
him to Hindustan, and obtained permission to settle near Multan, then a 
province of Delhi, whither many of their tribe followed them. About 
1670 Muhammad Klian resolved to emigrate to India. Hussain Khan 
Sadozai hearing of this intention, and fearing that his influence might 
suffer by the arrival of the new chief at Multan, wrote to Slierak, chief 
of the Tarin tribe, to assassinate him while passing through the Tarin 
country to Koliat. Slierak accordingly invited Muhammad Khan to an 
entertainment and poisoned him. Hussain Khan, his son, was too young 
to avenge his father's death ; but his cousin Mian Khan assembled the 
Badozais and, attacking Sherak and his tribe, defeated him and put his 
family to death; but that chief himself escaped and fled to Delhi, where 
he entered the service of the Emperor. Here he was followed by Mian 
Klian, who stabbed him in the very presence of Aurangzeb. On the 
story of Slierak's treachery being told the Emperor, Mian Khan was 
pardoned for the murder; but for his insolence in killing his enemy in 
open Darbar, he was imprisoned at Delhi for twelve years. Both the 
son and grandson of Muhammad Khan remained at Kandahar; and it 
was not till 1738, when Nadir Shah had captured the city, that Bai 
Khan, his great-grandson, emigrated to Multan. He returned a few 
years afterwards to Kandahar, but his son Mahabat Khan remained 
at Multan. 
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The family, till the time of Shah Muhammad Khan, were entirely 
engaged in agriculture. He was a man of energy, and took service m 
the army of Ahmad Shah Durani in his several invasions of India. In 
1772 he assisted Shuja Khan, Governor of Multan, to defend the city 
against Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the JBhangi chiefs, who took it 
after a brave defence. Shuja Klian soon after died; and Muzaffar 
Khan applied for help to Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah Durani, who 
marched against Multan and recovered it, after a seige of forty days, 
from the Sikhs in 1779. Muzaffar Khan was appointed Governor; and; 
for his services Shah Muhammad received a jagir at Dera Dinpana and 
one at Dera Ghazi Khan, worth Rs. 10,000. It was not long before 
Nawab Muzaffar Khan became jealous of the power and influence 
of Shah Muhammad, and the latter thought it prudent to retire 
from Multan. He joined the army of Timur Shah, then advancing 
against Bahawalpur ; and so much distinguished himself at the siege 
of Derawar that he was made by the Prince Governor of Dera Gliazi 
Khan with its dependencies, and custodian of the Derawar fort. \ ery 
soon after the departure of Timur Sliah, the Khan of Bahawalpur 
recovered the fort, and a year later Sliah Muhammad died. Saraf- 
raz Khan succeeded to his father’s jagirs , but made no effort to 
keep the Governorship of Mankera and Dera Ghazi Khan, to which 
Abdul Nabi, the ea>Ruler of Sindh, was appointed. He, however, became 
obnoxious for his tyranny ; and as he failed to pay the Government 
dues he was superseded in favour of Muhammad Khan Sadozai, and 
the Governor of Multan and Sarafraz Khan Badozai were directed 
to aid the new Ruler. Abdul Nabi made a vigorous resistance ; 
but near Leiali an action was fought, in which he was defeated 
and his son Mian Araf sfiain. The fort and town of Leiali surrender¬ 
ed to the victors, but Sarafraz Khan was shot as he was riding through 
the city. Muhammad Khan then obtained possession of the country. 
He was a wise and benefieient Ruler ; and one of his descendants is at 
the present day Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan. 

On the death of Sarafraz Khan, his brothers Abd-us-Samad Khan 
and Hafiz Sarbuland Khan straightway began to quarrel, and the 
former contrived to seize the whole estate. Sarbuland Khan on this 
went to Kabul to obtain redress from tio Emperor, and received an 
allowance of Rs. 6,500, of which Rs* 4,500 was to be paid from 
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. the revenues of Multan. An order was also passed that the estate 
should be equally divided between the brothers ; but Abd-us-Samad 
Khan would not hear of division, and it was only the jagir in Multan 
which the Nawab was able to obtain for Sarbuland Khan. 

The elder brother, Abd-us-Samad Khan, was engaged in constant 
hostilities with Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan ; and in 1801, after 
the fall of Zaman Shah, the influence of Fateh Khan Barakzai, the 
new’ minister at the Kabul Court, obtained the nomination of the 
Badozai chief as Governor. Muzaffar Khan had no intention of submit¬ 
ting. He called in to his aid the Bahawalpur chief, who sent five 
thousand troops under Jiwan .Bam and Din Muhammad Klian. These, 
with the Multan troops under Ghulam Murtaza, besieged Abd-us-Samad 
in his fort at Dinpana. Here he was joined by one thousand horsemen 
of Mir Aflam, the Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan, but this reinforcement 
only enabled him to prolong his- resistance. The fort was eventually 
stormed and taken, while Abd-us-Samad fled to Lahore to induce Banjit 
Singh, then rising to power, to espouse his cause. Influenced some¬ 
what by his representations and more by his own ambition, the Lahore 
chief attacked Multan several times, and at length, in 1818, captured it; 
Muzaffar Khan and five of his sons dying in the defence. 

Hafiz Sarbuland Khan had always stood high in the favour of 
the Multan Nawabs ; and when they fell, he received, notwithstanding 
his brave conduct at Multan against the Sikhs, a command of 
two hundred horse from Banjit Singh, and was sent to watch the 
frontiers of Bahawalpur. After the capture of Mankera in 1821 
lie received a jagir of Es. 2,000 in Lei?h tahsil, which he retain¬ 
ed till 1829, when it was exchanged for one of the same value in 
Multan. He served faithfully throughout the whole Multan campaign 
of 1848-49, and died in 1853, half of his jagir descending* to hi& son 
Sadik Muhammad Khan. 

ibe quarrelsome Abd-us-Samad Khan was not so fortunate. Asad- 
ullah Khan Baluch, of Sakkar, who farmed the customs of Leiah, Was 
his great enemy, and they fought so continually that the country became 
impoverished, and Asad-ullah Khan had to throw up the contract, as lie 
could not collect the revenue. The Maharaja then told Abd-us-Samad 
that he must either accept a jagir in another part of the country or 
take the contract himse^r. Ho accepted the latter alternative as the 
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lesser evil of the two, though it proved to be the greater ; for two 
years afterwards, from his own carelessness and the dishonesty of his 
agents, lie fell two lakhs of rupees into arrears, and not being able 
to pay, his whole property was seized and his jagir sequestered. 
An allowance of Rs. 3,200 was, however, paid him, and this he 
held till his death in 1850. The British Government gave his sons 
a pension of Rs. 1,400 ; but the younger, Ghulam Muhi-ud-din, was 
thrown from his carriage and killed in 1860, and Rs. 700 of the pension 
was resumed. The allowance was again increased to Rs. 1,0.00 im 
November 1860. 

feadik Muhammad Khan was born in 1814. When sixteen years of 
age he was placed in command of ten sowars on Rs. 1,200 per annum by 
Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan. He accompanied the Diwan on 
his expedition in 1883 against the Gurchani, Lishari, Laghari and 
Khosa tribes when they made their incursion into Dajal and Khanpnr, 
and fought in the skirmish at the Kala Pahar. After this he was thought 
worthy of an independent command, and was sent with forty horsemen, 
to Harapa, and later received charge of the ilakas of Kamalia andSayad-' 
•wala. In 1838 he again had to march against his first enemies, the Gnr- 
chanis and Lisliaris, who had descended upon the plains and were ravaging 
the country, and drove them back to the hills with considerable loss.* In 
November 1843 he attacked and defeated the Khosa tribe which had 
taken advantage of the anarchy succeeding the murder of Maharaja Slier 
Singh to plunder the Sayadwala, Satghara and Haveli districts. In 
September 1844 Diwan Sawan Mai was assassinated, and his son and 
successor, Mul Raj, sent Sadik Muhammad back to Kamalia with full 
civil and military powers. In 1845 he was sent against Fateh Khan 
Tuvan a, who had murdered Painda Khan Khajakzai with his son 
Bikandar Khan, and Ashak Muhammad Khan Alizai, father of Ghulam 
Hussain Khan, ambassador at the Court of Kabul, and had forcibly 
seized the government of the province of Dera Ismail Khan. He was 
soon, however, compelled to return to his own district, where at the time 
of the Sutlej campaign the Muhammadan tribes, Kharals and Fatianas, 
had risen in revolt. Karam Narayan, brother of Diwan Mul Raj, was 
with the force of Sadik Muhammad; and tlie tribes were dispersed 
with the loss of many of their number, including Walidad, elder brother 
of Bahawal Fatiana, who was imprisoned for life for rebellion in 1857. 
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When the rebellion broke out at Multan in April 1848, and Mul Raj 
had summoned all his officers to swear fidelity to him on their respective 
Scriptures, Sadik Muhammad Khan, with his father, refused to take the 
oath, and at the first opportunity went over to Edwardes, with whom he 
served faithfully throughout the war. His local knowledge was invalu¬ 
able to the Engineer and Quartermaster-General's Departments, and 
Majors Napier and Becher and Major-General Whish bore the warmest 
testimony to his valuable and zealous services. But the loyalty of Sadik 
Muhammad did not spring so much from love to the Lahore Government, 
or to the British, as from dislike to Diwan Mul Raj. This Governor was 
of a very different character from his father ; and though not without 
ability, was avaricious and suspicious. His confidence he only gave to 
Hindus, and consequently the Patlians in his employ all forsook him 
when a convenient opportunity offered. Sadik Muhammad Khan at the 
close of the w T ar received a pension of Rs. 2,000, besides Ichilats and 
valuable presents and a garden at Multan, and retired with his well-won 
honours from active service. 

On the first outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857 he was at Lahore, and 
offered his services to Government. An order had been already sent to 
Multan for him to raise one hundred sowars for active service ; but, owing 
to liis absence, these men were raised by Haji Ghulam Mustafa Khan. 
On his return south he accompanied Colonel Hamilton in the expedition 
against the Gugera insurgents. He was present in the action that ensued, 
and was useful in preparing rafts, by which the force crossed the Ravi 
at Thali. In I860 he was made assessor of income tax at Multan, and 
performed his duties with intelligence and honesty. In exchange for his 
pension he obtained the Muhammad Khan-wala garden in perpetuity, 
and a life jagir at Lutfabad and Kot Malik, and a well in Bahawalpur, 
worth together Rs. 2,937. When the income tax assessment, was 
completed he was appointed Tahsildar of Slxujabad, and continued to 
serve until 1868, when he resigned his appointment. He and his son 
Ashak Muhammad and his cousin Ghulam Kadir set out on a lengthened 
journey to Arabia and Turkey in 1865. They were received everywhere 
as distinguished guests, and returned after an absence of sixteen months, 
delighted with all they had seen. Sadik Muhammad left the service 
heavily in debt, and died in 1883. He had made a distribution of his 
property to his sons, giving a double share to Ashak Muhammad, the 
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favourite, and the recognized head of the family. On him also devolved 
the honour of liquidating his father’s debts. The family jagir was valued 
at Rs. 3,320; and of this, Rs. 1,555 were released to Ashak Muhammad, 
while allowances, aggregating Rs. 444, were awarded to the ladies of the 
family. Ashak Muhammad was for a short time Naib-tahsildar in Multan, 
but resigned in order to look after his family affairs. He was appointed a 
member of the Municipal Committee in 1878 and of the District Committee 
in 1883. He was also a Provincial Darbari. His cousin Grhulam Hussain 
Khan was for some years a Talisildar in Dera Grhazi Khan, and also 
served on the Frontier. Ashak Muhammad Khan died on 29th 
September 1908. His only surviving son Abdul Kadir who has read up 
to the B. A. standard has succeeded to his seat in the Provincial Darbar 
and has recently been appointed a member of the Multan Municipal 
Committee. 
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MAKHDUM SHAIKH MUHAMMAD GHAUS IV 



alias 

MAKHDUM SAYAD SADR-UD-DIN SHAH, GILANI * 


MAKHDUM SHAIKH JAMAL-UD-DIN 
alias PIR MUSA PAK SHAHID 
(died 1592). 

1 

Ten generations. 


Makhdum Shaikh S. Sher Shah S. Rajan Shah 

Muhammad Giiaus IV (born 1863). (.born 1878). 

alias Makhdum Sayad | | 

Sadr-ud-din Shah A son. Two sons. 

(born 1868). 

I 


S. Ghnlam Yasin Shah Three other son^. 
(born 1884), 


The Gilani family is of antiquity and derives its name from Gilan, 
a prtTviiice in Persia, from which their ancestor Shaikh Sayad Abdul 
Kadir, HassanLal-Hussaini, otherwise known as “ Piran-i-Pir” sprung. 
Shaikh Sayad Muhammad Ghaus, ninth in descent from Shaikh Sayad 
Abdul Kadir. migrated from Turkey to Ucli in the Bahawatpur territory 
m the middle of the fifteenth century, and there his great-great-grandson, 
Pir Musa Pak Shahid, the common ancestor of the family, was born in 
1584. The latter was killed in a skirmish with some raiders near Ucli in 
1592. His body was brought into Multan by his successors and buried 
inside Pak Gate. His tomb is now a well-known shrine largely frequent¬ 
ed by Muhammadans of all classes. Two descendants of Pir Musa Pak 
Shahid, namely Nawab Sayad Yahiya and Nawab Sayad Musa Pak Din, 
were governors of the Multan Province in the time of the Emperors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, respectively. 

r J he mjjada-nashin of the shrine enjoyed a grant of Rs. 12,500 from the 
Mughal Emperors, which was increased by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
in favour of Makhdum Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus II. Major Herbert 
Edwardes granted a sanad of protection to this shrine alone at the con¬ 
quest of Multan in 1848 for loyal and valuable services rendered. Sir 
John Lawrence also granted a Tchillat of Rs. 300 and a sanad in 1859 
toAlakhdum Sayad Nur Shah in recognition of his good services during 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

Pir Sayad Vila} r at Shall, the father of tho present head of the family, 
was acknowledged by the Government as € t Chief of the Gilanis” in 
1870, and was appointed an Honorary Magistrate in Multan in 1877. 

The present sajjada-nashin of bhe shrine and representative of tho 
family is Makhdum Sayad Sadr-ud-Din Shah, who is a Provincial 
Darbari and one of tho most influential men in the city of -Multan. Ho 
haH a large number of disciples in the Punjab, Sindh and Afghanistan. 
One of his brothers, Sayad Slier Shah, is a Munsif and an accepted 
candidate ior the post of E, A. 0., while the other, Sayad Rajan Shah, 
is a Municipal Commissioner. 


‘Not included in former editions. 
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KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB MUHAMMAD SAIF-ULLAH 
KHAN BABAR OF KHANGARH. 


HUSSAIN KHAN. 

Kadam Khan. 

Abd-us-Samad Khan, 
I 


Abdul Akad Allalidad Khan Sikandar Khan. 

Khan. (died 1885). 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Saip-ullah Kiian 
(born 1862). 


Abdullah Khan Faiz Muhammad Fazl Ahmad 

(born 1886). Khan Khan 

(bom 1897). (born 1901). 


Saif-ullali Khan is of the Babar branch of Multani Pathans wholfettled 
in Muzaffargarli towards tho end of the 18tli century. They were estab¬ 
lished in this country by their relative Muzaffar Khan, Sadozai Afghan, 
who held the Multan Nawabsliip until tho coming of tho Sikhs in ISIS. 
Allahdad Khan, father of Saif-ullali Khan, attaolied himself to Edwardes, 
and did good service during tho Sikh rebellion. Again, in 1857, ho 
behaved loyally, and helped in destroying tho mutineers of tho OSth 
Bengal Regiment when they endeavoured to get away to Hindustan. 
On two occasions he was rewarded with khilats. in public Barbara in 
recognition of his services. Ho was an Honorary Magistrate in his own 
HaJca of Khangarh, tahsil Muzaffargarli, Ho died in 1885' His son 
Muhammad Saif-ullali Khan is an Honorary Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner with 1st class magisterial and 2nd class munsiff’s powers, and 
a Provincial Darbari, and in 1894 was granted tho title of Khan Bahadur* 
in recognition of his work as Honorary Magistrate and for his services to 
the administration. He trades on a large scale in corn, cotton and indigo. 
Ho owns land yielding about Rs. 0,000 in eleven villages around 
Khangarh, a small town near the Chonab, eleven miles south of 
Muzaffargarli. In 1910 the title of Nawab has been conferred on him. 
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MIAN SHAIKH AHMAD GURMANI. 


MIAN HABIB 
(died 1793), 

I 

Two generations. 

K. B. Mian Mahbub 
(died 1895). 


Mian Shaikh Ahmad 
(dobn 1864). 


Mian Muhamad Znman 
(born 1868). 


Sultan Ahmad Mahbub Ali Mushtak Ahmad 

(born 1892). (born 1902). (born 1905). 

When Bahlol Khan Lodi, Governor of Multan, became King of 
Delhi, in 145.0, ho made over to his cousin Islam Khan the government 
of the country between the Indus and the Sulimans, comprising southern 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan and western Sind. Islam Khan’s 
grandson divided the lands; and to Tahir Klian fell the Sitpur ilalta, 
now known as the Alipur tahsil. His brothers were speedily ousted by 
Baluch Khan, founder of Dera Ghazi Khan ; but Tahir Khan’s children 
held on to their possessions for many generations, though they wtjsro 
robbed of portions from time to time by the dishonesty of their own 
servants or the encroachment of more powerful neighbours. Of these latter, 
the Baluch.es were the most rapacious; gradually spreading themselves 
out and acquiring rights which are recognised to this day. I heir present 
representatives’ however, no longer resemble the manly race that issued 
from the mountains with Baluch Klian, such as are still found on the right 
bank of the Indus. The Baluclies of Muzaffargarh now differ but slightly 
from the Jats with whom they have freely intermixed; and they have 
long since lost all trace of the tribal organisation which binds tlieir Trans- 
Indns brethren so firmly together. They are Baluclies morely m name, 
and have forgotten even their original tongue. Their leading man was the 
late Mian Mahbub, Gurmani, a landowner of Thata Gurmani in the Smawan 
t ahsil. Ho was a Magistrate in his own villages, a Provincial Darbari 
and was possessed of considerable local influence. In 1884 the title of 
Khan Bahadur was conferred on him and on two occasions he received 
l-hilats for his services in public Darbar. He enjoyed an inam of Rs. 200, 
and his lands yielded about Rs. 5,000 per annum. 





MUZAFEARGARH DISTRICT. 

Mian Malibub was in temporal charge o£ the shrines of Mian Habib 
and Mian Malibub, where rest the remains of his grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather. These are visited by pilgrims in large numbers at certain 
seasons ; and his disciples were numerous in all the southern districts of 
the Punjab. Khan Bahadur Mian Malibub died in 1895 and his son 
Mian Shaikh Ahmad liass been recognised as the head of the family and 
has also succeeded to his father’s seat in Provincial Darbars. The family 
property however has been inherited in equal shares by Shaikh Ahmad 
and his brother Muhammad Zaman, who both have considerable local 
influence, and although the* shrines at Thata Grurmani are no longer of 
great importance, they still have murids to whom they apparently do 
not pay much attention, M, Shaikh Ahmad is an Honorary Magistrate 
and a Sub-Registrar. 
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THE DERA GHAZI KHAN DISTRICT 

The following note was written by Mr. M. L. Dames, at one time 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan :— 

The history of the Dera Ghazi Khan district may bo said to commence with the irruption 
of the Rind Baluches into the Southern Punjab, about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Previous to that time there is nothing but vague tradition as a guide. The country nominally 
formed part of the kingdom of the Sultans of Delhi, and was included in the government of 
Multan. When the Langha dynasty established their independence at Multan, this district no 
doubt continued under their rule ; but practically the tribes inhabiting it must have enjoyed a 
rude independence. The most important seem to have been the Nahars of the south and the 
Satha Sorara in the central and northern parts of the district. The latter were a Rajput confe¬ 
deration whoso members had probably already adopted the Muhammadan creed. They were 
sufficiently powerful to retain a good deal of their influence, but they only did so by entering 
into terms with tho Baluches and by joining their brotherhood. The tribe which sprang from 
this union was named Dodai, said to be derived from Doda, tho son of a Satha Somra father 
and a Rind mother. One of tho first Baluches, whose name is known, was Malik Sohrab Dodai, 
who, according to Farishta, entered into the service of Sultan Hussain Langha of Multan, from 
whom he obtained a large tract of country lying along tho Indus, including Sitpur. Two 
important offshoots from the Dodai tribe will be found alluded to in the family histories which 
follow, namely, tho Miranis of Dera Ghazi Khan and the Gurchanis. 

Tho Nahars ruled in the south of the district, and their territory may be roughly described 
as consisting of what is now tho Rajanpur tahsil and the Harand Dajal tract of Jampur. 
They also spread into tho northern part of Sindh. Tho origin of the Nahars is unknown, but 
they were probably Rajputs or Jats. Their rule in Harand Dajal was destroyed in the fifteenth 
century by the rising power of tho Miranis, supported probably by the Baluches, who were 
pouring into tho country. To tho south they maintained their position for a longer period, but 
they were finally supplanted by the Mazaris," as is related in tho history of that tribo. They 
now exist only as a few zamindar families in Harand and Bhagsar. In tho latter place they 
have retained some slight local importance. 

Tho Baluches continued to migrate into tho country during the latter part of the fifteenth 
and commencement of tho sixteenth centuries. According to then- traditions the Rinds had been 
engaged for thirty years in war with the Lasharis, and they also came into collision with tho 
Mughalsor Turks, as they are more correctly called. This was coincident with the invasion 
of northern Sindh and the establishment of a dynasty there by Shah Beg Arghan. Tho leader 
of the Rinds was Mir Ohakar, who is represented in the legends as having allied himself with 
the Emperor Humayun and accompanied him to Delhi. Certain it is that at this time tho 
Baluches spread all over the south and west of the Punjab, so that even to the present day they 
form a large element in tho population, not only of Dera Ghazi Khan but of Dera Ismail Khan, 
Muzaffargarh, Multan, Jhang, Montgomery and Shahpur, as well as of the Bahawalpur territory. 
Mir Chakar’s tomb stands at Satghara in Montgomery. All the tribes now occupying tho Dera 
Ghazi Khan frontier trace their settlement to this period. Some, such as the Mazaris, Gurchanis 
and Lunds of Tibi, first confined themselves to tho hills, but they gradually spread downiDto tho 
plains and occupied the nearest lands, extending themselves in some places as far as tho 
Indus. The original owners, Jats or Rajputs, wore in some instances ousted ; in others they 
held their own. They still retain nearly five million acres of land, whereas the Baluches own 
only about two millions, of which a largo part is barren waste. But the Jats becamo entirely 
dependent on the Baluches even where they retained their lands; and their subordinate position 
is shown by the fact that none of the leading families of the district belongs to this race. 
Most of tho tribes acknowledged the suzerainty of tho Miranis of Dera Ghazi Khan, who 
themselves were in subordination to the Mughal Emperors of Delhi; and when the Empire 
began to show signs of decay at the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Miranis tried to establish 
their independence, but without success. Prince Muiz-ud-din, afterwards Jahandar Shah, 
suppressed this attempt, as also a similar rising headed by the Kalhoras of Sindh. It marked 
the beginning of a long period of invasions and rebellions, culminating in the expeditions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah. The final establishment of the Dyrani Kingdom found the 
Miranis very much weakened by the persistent attacks of the Kalhoras, who were themselves 
shortly afterwards obliterated by the rebellion of their Talpur Wazirs. Mahmud Khan Gujar, 
Wazir of the last Ghazi Khan Mirani, rose to power during these disturbed times, and hold 
sway for many years, in nominal subjection to Timur Shah and Zaman Shah. These events 
aro related in detail in the history of the Sarai and Mirani families, 



The Durani Rule brought another factor into play in the central and southern parts of the 
district. Nasir Khan, the Brahoi Khan of Kelat, ancestor of the. present Khan, was rewarded 
by Ahmad Shall for his services by a grant of the Harand Dajal country, which remained under 
the Khans until conquered by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1827. This tract included the whole 
Gurchani and Tibi Lund holdings. The northern tribes of the district, which had been first 
under Mahmud Khan Gujar, and afterwards under governors appointed from Kabul, were 
constantly at war with their neighbours, and the country of the Mazaris anc^ Dreshaks fell into 
absolute anarchy. Canals were deserted and villages ruined, and in some places the 
devastation of this period has left traces still visible. 

The Sadozai and Popalzai families of Dera Ghazi Khan and the Bozdars of Naharwala 
settled in the district during the Durani Rule. 

The Sikhs first made themselves felt in Dera Ghazi Khan in 1819. Between that year and 
1830 Nawab Sadik Muhammad of Bahawalpur farmed the revenues from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
General Ventura was the first Governor after 1830, and he was followed in 1832 by Diwaii 
Sawan Mai who held charge for tewelve years. The wild independence which had reigned 
among the Balucli tribes was not put down without difficulty. Nawab Sadik Muhammad 
had a long struggle with the Khosas, as related in the history of that family, and they were 
never on good terms with the Sikhs. The Gurchanis were at perpetual war * with the Lahore 
Government, and Diwan Sawan Mai had himself to march against the Mazaris. The Lagharis 
and Nutkanis found their profit in professing loyalty to the Sikhs, although the chiefs of the 
latter tribe fell into arrears with their nazrana payments, and got into as much trouble as if 
they had been all the while in active opposition. When Mul Raj rebelled, the tribes which 
had been most opposed to the Sikhs naturally took the lead in joining Edwardes, and of these 
the Khosas were foremost. The Lagharis and Nutkanis, as might have been expected, held 
back and waited for the result ; but all submitted cheerfully in the end, and welcomed the 
establishment of a government which proclaimed peace and order. There is probably no race 
in the Punjab more thoroughly loyal than the Baluches of Dera Ghazi Khan in the 
present day. 
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NAWAB BAHRAM KHAN, MAZARI, C.LE. 


Q 


33i 


HAMAD. 

Four generations. 

Mir Bahrain Khan 
(died 1837). 

I 


Dost Ali Khan 
(died 1862). 

Shor Muhammad Khan 
(died 1883). 


Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh 
Khan, K.C.I.E. 

(died 1903). 

r 


Rahim Khan 
(died 1875). 


Dost Muliammad Khan 
(born 1876). 


Nawab Baiiram 
Khan, C.I.E. 
(born 1851). 


Sobhdar Khan 
(died 1883). 

f 

Ghaus Bakhsh 
Khan 

(born 18S2). 


Murad^Bakhsh 
(born 1888). 


r 


Tilu Khan 
(born 1867). 


Jalab Khan 
(died 1902). 

Ghulam Sarwar Khan 
(born 1897). 


Taj Muhammad 
Khan. 


S. Ghulam 
Haidar Khan 
(born 1872). 


Abd-ur.Rahman Khan 
(born 1800). 


S. Ata 

Muhammad Khan 
(born 1874). 

Wali Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1890). 


—i 

Khair 

Muhammad 

Khan 

(died 1883). 


Dost Muhammad 
Khan 

(born 1892). 


Khan Muhammad 
Khan 

(bom 1895). 


r 


Rahim Yar Khan 
(born 1897). 


Ali iaza 

(bom 1902), 


Muhammad Azim 
(born 1905). 


r 


Ghulam Kadir Khan 
(dead). 


Jalal-ud-din 
(born 1902). 


Najam-ud-din 
(bom 1907). 


Tlio Mazari tribe is one of the largest, and was for many years one 
°i the most turbulent of the Rind Baluches in the district. It is divided 
into four sections—the Rustanianis, the Baluchanis, the Masidanis and the 
oarganis. They occupy the whole of the southern part of the Dera Ghaa 
han district from Umarkot downwards ; and their territory includes 
large hilly tracts and lands on both banks of the Indus up to the Sindh 
and Bahawalpur borders. A large section of the tribe also lives in Sindh 


















CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE . 


in the frontier district Trans-Indus, and the Ubaro TahcJca of the 
Shikarpur district. The office of Tumandar of this important tribe is 
vested in the Gulsherani branch of the Baluchani section, the present 
head of which is Nawab Bahram Khan, c.i.e. 

The Baluchanis are said to have been originally separate from the 
Mazaris. They trace their origin to.Hot, the eponymic founder of the 
Hots, one of the five great branches of the Baluch race. A son of Hot 
named Ali had two sons, Sahak and Panu ; and in the general descent of 
the Baluches into the plains of the Punjab at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, Sahak settled at Kashmor, a 
town now included in the Sindh Frontier district. The Mazaris were at 
that time living in the hills near Mount Bambor, and had hot made any 
settlement in the plains. Kashmor was their only market, and here they 
used to resort to barter their cattle for corn and cloth. Sahak, who was 
already settled there, made himself useful to them in the disposal of 
their produce and the making of purchases. His good name spread 
through the hills, and all returning Mazaris carried his praises to Bizan, 
who was then at their head. On one occasion, when four Mazaris had 
been imprisoned by the people of Kashmor, Bizan sent four women to 
Sahak to ask him to assist in jDrocuring their release. Sahak used his 
influence with the Governor, and the men were duly sent back to their 
tribe. On this, Bizan sent Sahak an invitation to pay him a visit, and 
when he came the Mazaris hailed him as their chief. Bizan himself 
bound the turban of office round Sahak's head, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. Sahak had two sons, of whom the elder was 
named Baluch (whence the namo Baluchani), and the younger Shadhen. 
Baluch succeeded his father, but on his death there seems to liave been a 
difficulty about the succession, which may be attributed to a want of 
discipline in the tribe. The chieftainship was evidently elective. It 
was offered, in the first instance, to Radho, son of Baluch, who was 
willing to accept it; but just then a high wind arose, and Radho's heri 
or hut collapsed and fell down. This was regarded as a bad omen, and 
the Mazaris determined to give up Radho, and choose a chief from 
among the descendants of Shadhen. There were three brothers, sons of 
Bhando and grandsons of Shadhen, The eldest of these was named 
Badhel. To him the Mazaris went in a body and offered the turban. 
He hesitated to accept it, saying he must first consult his mother. 
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Tliis lady counselled him as follows :—“ There are three things Jie 
Mazaris should agree to if they wish you to he chief. The first is, that 
if one Mazari kills another, or disgraces a family by eloping with a 
woman), he and his whole section are to go forth from their homes and 
be wanderers on the earth for a year; and they are only to return if they 
have made peace with the injured family. The second is, that if a guest 
or stranger comes for hospitality and the chief takes a sheep from the 
Mazaris and slays it to entertain his guests, the people shall make no 
claim for it, nor ask any price. And the third thing is, that the tribe 
shall willingly pay any tax which the chief demands. If the Mazaris 
agree to these terms, take the chieftainship ; if not, refuse it. 1 here¬ 
upon Badhel laid these conditions before the tribe. They at once accepted 
them, and he became chief. The story is interesting, as showing the 
growth of the feeling that a settled government with the power of raising 
taxes and suppressing feuds was a necessity for the tribe, and it also 
brings out the idea still strong among Baluclies that hospitality is a duty, 
and that the chief represents the tribe. 

It was in Badliel’s time that the irruption of the Baluclies into tho 
Central Punjab took place under Mir Chakar. One faction, headed by 
Haivtan, refused to follow him and stayed in the hills, while Chakai 
marched towards Delhi with the Emperor Humayun. When he reached 
Talainba in the Multan district, he asked whether any one would volunteer 
to return and attack Haivtan. As no one else offered, Badhel Khan said 
that he would take the Mazaris back ; and with him went Mir Chakar’s 
son Sahak, and Bijar Khan, one of the old Rind leaders in the war with 
the Lasharis, noted for his long beard. Haivtan surprised this force, and 
both Bijar Khan and Sahak were killed. Haivtan thereupon stuck Sahak s 
ribs on spits and roasted them ; and Bijar’s long beard he made into a 
chauri or fly-whisk. After this he lived in dread of revenge, and sha'v ed 
off his own beard lest ho should be treated as he has treated Bijai. Ho 
had not long to wait, for when Mir Chakar heard the news he marched 
down from Satghara and defeated Haivtan, who fled over the hills, until 
he came to a certain chasm called G-ogar into which he fell and was killed. 
A Sargani Mazari, who was pursuing him went down and cut off his head 
and brought it to Mir Chakar, who made a cup out of tho skull. 

In Badhel’s time there was war between tho Mazaris and the 
ChandiaS; caused by the protection given by tho Mazaris to Nindav 







and Motan, two Maghasi chiefs, who had been driven out of their 
countries by the Chandias. Badhel Khan made a raid on ICach and 
carried off great booty ; but the Chandias pursued and overtook the 
Mazaris at the Mazardan torrent. The result was disastrous for the ' 
Mazaris, for Badhel Khan was killed by an arrow discharged by Hama l 
Khan, the Ghandia chief. The Chandias also suffered heavily, and 
Hamal Khan himself was killed. Badhel Khan’s eldest son assumed 
the chiefship. He made war against the Maris, and in battle with 
them was killed, with his second brother Baluch. A series of petty 
wars followed which it would be profitless to describe. 


It was in the time of Hamal II. that the Mazaris first began to settle 
in the plains. The country along the Indus was held by the Nahr tribe, 
whose chief was Muhammad Kasim Khan, with head-quarters at Kin, 
while another section of the Nahrs made Bhagsar their capital. Tlio 
Mazaris, who brought their cattle down every winter to graze near 
the Indus, entered into an alliance with the Kin Nahrs. 


When war broke out between the two sections of the Nahrs, the 
Kin section called on the Mazaris for assistance. Mir Hamal Khan 
brought the tribe down, and with his help Bhagsar was taken. In 
return the Kin Nahrs presented the Mazaris with the tract of land 
lying between Rojlian and the Indus, which is still known as Hamal 
Wah, from a canal which Hamal Khan dug through it. The Mazaris 
also gained possession of the Pachadh country lying immediately under 
the hills and began to encroach on the Sindh or riverain lands occupied 
by the earlier Baluch colonists. Perpetual war was the result; and the 
Chandias were eventually pushed across the Indus, their lands being 
seized by the Mazaris. War next broke out between the Bughtis 
and the Mazaris, and there were several fights and reprisals. On one 
• occasion the Mazaris had carried off a quantity of cattle and were 
retreating by way of the Teghaf stream under the Zen Koh: It so 
happened that five of the party who were separated from the main 
body sat down to gamble, and became so engrossed in the game 
that they did not notice a Bughti force which was on their track. They 
were consequently surprised and killed. When this was reported to 
Mir Hamal Khan, he made a vow that ho would slay any Mazari 
whom he found gambb'ng in future. Shortly afterwards he came upon his 
son Mitha Khan engaged in the favourite game. Mitha Khan, seeing his 
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father, leapt over a wall; but Mir Hamal Khan let fly an arrow with such 
force that it passed through his son’s thigh. The Mazaris thus perceived 
that their chief was in earnest, and gave up gambling, which even 
in the present day hardly exists among them, although very preva¬ 
lent in many Baluch tribes. 

There was war also in Mir Hamal Khan’s time between the 
Mazaris and Drishaks; and this may be considered as the commence¬ 
ment of the feud which has lasted to the present day, although 
the law courts have latterly taken the place of the battlefield. The 
Mazaris were allied with the Kaizais or Shambanis, and they grazed 
their flocks together on the slopes of Mount Gandari as they still do. 
The Drishaks attacked them and carried off a herd of cattle, at the 
same time killing a Kaizai and a Mazari. Iiamal Khan pursued and 
overtook them at Hamidpur, killing fifteen Drishaks in the fight. 
Mir Hamal Khan then led a force to attack Asni; and Shaihak Khan, 
the Drisliak chief, made a counter-attack on Rojhan. The two forces 
passed each other unperceived, and the assaults were made almost 
sinyiltaneously, both being successful. The Drishaks, however, had 
the greater triumph, and plundered 'Rojhan; though, according to the 
Mazaris’ account, they disgraced themselves by killing Hamal Khan’s 
wife and wounding his mother. The Drishaks admit this, but say it 
was done accidentally in the confusion of the fight. Soon afterwards 
another skirmish took place, in which the Drishaks were defeated 
and Shaihak Khan himself was killed. 

On Mir Hamal Khan’s death, he was succeeded by his son Mir 
Mitha Khan, in whose time there was almost perpetual war between 
the Mazaris and their neighbours the Kaizais, Drishaks aud Gurchanis. 
The whole country was devastated, and large tracts w^ere thrown out 
of cultivation. Peace was eventually made by the betrothal of a girl 
of the Ghirchani chief’s family to Jamal Khan, grandson of Mustafa 
Khan. Soon after this, about 1764, Mir Mitha Khan died and was 
succeeded by his son Mir Gulsher Khan. 

Up to this time the Mazaris enjoyed a wild independence, and paid 
allegiance to no sovereign. The] Delhi Empire had fallen to pieces 
and that of Ahmad Shah Durani had takqn its place. He bestowed 
the Harand Dajil country on Nasar Khan, the great Brahui chief ; 
and the latter, wishing to extend his authority over all the Baluch 
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tribes, claimed allegiance from the Mazaris. The Brahuis took possession 
of the plain country, and established a fortified post at Kashmor. The 
Mazaris retired into the mountains, but were pursued; and a battle took 
place, in which they were defeated and Mir Gulshor Khau was killed. 
He was succeeded by his son Mir Shah Ali Khan. The Mazaris wore, in 
those days confined to the hills, reduced to the greatest extremities. At 
last, however, Shah Ali gathered strength to attack Kashmor, and drove 
out the Brahuis for the time. 

The Chandias were still the most powerful tribe on the river Indus, 
and the Mazaris entered into an alliance with them, probably in order 
to make head against the Brahuis. The rivalry for the possession of the 
fertile lands along the river was, however, too strong for the peace to last, 
and hostilities soon again broke out. The Mazaris prepared to surprise 
the Chandias, but Shah Air’s wife, a relative of the Chandia chief, sent 
information to her kinsmen, who occupied the further bank of the Indus, 
They had secured themselves by seizing all the ferry boats and collecting 
them on the left bank, so that the Mazaris had no means of crossinsr. 
But they determined to throw the Chandias off their guard by making a 
feint of attacking the Bughtis ; and accordingly marched into the hills 
from Jatroli, but secretly turned back, and came byway of the Sori 
torrent to await their chance of crossing the river. Meanwhile Jaurak 
Lulai and G-yandar Kird had discovered a boat at the Kin ferry on the 
left bank, in charge of Sohna, a Chandia Muhadcim. G-yandar came to 
the river’s edge, pretending to be a peaceful traveller, and called out to 
be ferried across. Solina told a boatman to bring him over. Gyandar, 

wkeii lie got close to tliO left bank, suddenly discharged his gun and shot 

Sohna. IIo tlion took back tlio boat to tho right bank. A rnossongor 
was sent to tlio Mazaris, wbo nrrivod in liot basto. Tho boat made seven 
trips during the night, taking over a hundred men each time; and before 
morning a large body of Mazaris was collected on the left bank. They at¬ 
tacked and stormed Marak Khan’s town, killing him and sixty Chandias, 
and obtaining great plunder, including three pairs of large kettle-drums, 
which are still in the possession of the Mazari chief. The whole of the 
land belonging to the Chandias was annexed by the Mazaris, and is 
known by the name of Chandko. 

Mir Shah Ali Khan was succeeded by his brother Dost Ali Khan, 
and on his death liis son Mir Hamal Klian III followed. In his time 
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Nasar Klian of Kelat renewed his attempts to annex the Mazari country. 
He was -joined by a body of Bughtis under their chief Bivaragli Khan. 
They stormed Rojhan, killing forty-four Mazaris in the attack, and carry¬ 
ing off a large number of camels and cattle. The Brahuis established a 
military fort at Umarkot in order to hold the country. But the Mazaris 
took heart and collected to the number of five hundred, and successfully 
attacked the Brahui army, which was completely routed and the leaders, 
Milian Khan and Sanjar Khan, were killed. No further attempt was 
made by the Kl^ans of Kelat to interfere with the independence of the 
Mazaris. But Mir Hamal Khan perceived the wisdom of acknowledging 
the supremacy of some powerful ruler, and tendered allegiance according¬ 
ly to Rustam Khan, the Talpur Amir of Sindh. He attended the Amir’s 
Darbar at Khairpur, and promised to pay revenue for all the lands held 
ky the Mazaris. They were then formally bestowed on him, and half 
the revenue remitted in hctew, an arrangement which has been upheld 
ever since as regards the lands situated within the limits of the Punjab. 
This was in 1791. After the departure of the Brahuis, the Mazaris in¬ 
vaded the Bughti country, and won a battle near a stream known as 
Jahl-Syahaf between Syahaf and Lanjsila. They collected great booty 
111 cattle, and were drivjng it down to the plains when they were over¬ 
taken by the Bughtis, who attacked them from behind, and killed many 
of them in the dark. It is said that a Takarani Mazari named Chachar 
vowed to present a black ox at the shrine of Rindani Pir, a local Saint, 
if he would only turn night into day; and that thereupon it suddenly 
became day. The Mazaris rallied, and ultimately inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Bughtis. Hamal Kluxn died in 1801, and was, succeeded 

Mh* Bahrain Khan, g| the present phiof, Wars with 

the Brnhuia ami Hrialiaka followed, in which the balance pt ! success wus 
ih favour of tho Mazuria. 

But the Mazaris had now to deal with a more formidable enemy, as 
the power of Maharaja* Ranjit Singh was beginning to make itself felt. 
Dera Ghazi Khan had been annexed in 1819, and tho administration 
made over to Nawab Sadik Khan of Bahawalpur. His province nominally 
included Rojhan; but it was not until after the Harand Dajil province 
was conquered from the Khan of Kelat in 1827, that the Sikh supremacy 
became a reality. Diwan Sawan Mai then took over the administration, 
and as the Mazaris continued their predatory habits, ho marched with 
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an army of seven thousand men to Badli near Rojhan. The Mazaris 
were driven into the hills, and had to surrender all the stolen cattle in 
their possession before they could make their peace. This was a great 
grief to them. But they soon broke out again attacking the Sikhs at 
Mithan Kot and looting the town. The Diwan then inarched down and 
occupied the country, forcing the Mazaris to take refuge in the territories 
of the Mir of Khairpur. Finally, terms were arranged through Rahim 
Khan, Laghari; Diwan Sawan Mai agreeing to restore the confiscated 
Jcasur allowances and the jagirs held by the Mazaris. Mir Bahrain Khan 
attended the Diwan’s Darbar at Multan, and was presented with a Jchilat. 
This was in the cold weather of 1833-34. 

Mir Bahrain Khan died in 1837, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Dost Ali Khan. Shortly after his accession the Mazaris again broke 
into revolt against the Sikhs, and were once more driven into Sindh. 
But fortune again favoured them, for Diwan Sawan Mai was murdered 
at this period, and his son Mul Raj, wishing to gain adherents, sent for 
Dost Ali Khan and pardoned him. Then followed the annexation of the 
Punjab. Dost Ali Khan had fallen into dissipated habits, and the 
management of the tribe was practically in the hands of his energetic 
younger brother Imam Bakhsh Khan, who devoted himself with great 
energy and tact to reclaiming his barbarous and iawless tribe. Ho 
speedily recognised the advantages of the new regime of law and order, 
and threw himself heart and soul into the work of making good subjects 
of the Mazaris. He never allowed self-interest or partizansliip stand in 
tho way of justice; and the general recognition of his integrity gave him 
enormous influence, not only with Baluches generally, but among all 
classes of the population, Musalman and Hindu. His active and intelli¬ 
gent loyalty was conspicuous on various occasions. In the Mutiny he was 
made Risaldar of a corps raised for service during the absence of the regu¬ 
lar cavalry regiment from Asni. He was appointed an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate in 18o9, and he disposed of all tho criminal work arising in the Mazari 
country. Crime was severely dealt with, and good order enforced; his 
word being law to his people, who had entire faith in his justice. An 
excellent feeling of loyalty prevailed in his territories. His services 
were conspicuous in dealing with the Maris and Bughtis, with whom he 
had considerable influence. He was of the greatest assistance to Sir 
Robert Sandemen when, as Deputy Commissioner, he had to bring these 
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troublesome tribes under control, and prevent tlieir raids on British terri¬ 
tory. In the negotiations with the Khan of Kelat, extending from 1874 
to 1877, his services were of value in bringing matters to a successful 
issue. He received the title of Nawab in the latter year for distinguish¬ 
ed services generally. He was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1884, and four years later was raised to the rank of Knighthood in 
the same Order. He was also a Provincial Darbari and for a time a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Council. The Nawab was unquestion¬ 
ably the best of the many excellent chiefs whose aid has been so valu¬ 
able in watching our western border and keeping it free from the ravages 
of the semi-civilized races living beyond our jurisdiction. His character 
was a singularly admirable one. His energy remained unimpaired to the 
last, although ho was quite blind during his latter years. He died in 
1903 and his eldest son, Bahrain Khan, who inherited the whole of his 
jagir , succeeded him as chief of the Mazari tribe. Bahrain Khan has 
won a prestige in his Tuman and in the neighbouring districts in no 
degree inferior to that which his father enjoyed. His services are sought 
outside his Tuman and in other districts in the settlement of tribal and 
intertribal disputes : the Jacobabad authorities regularly invite him to 
attend their Jirgas twice a year. He keeps himself well in touch with 
the worlds affairs and never spares himself in the work of the Tuman 
which ho has completely in hand. He was granted the title of Nawab 
in 1904 and was made a C. I. E. in 1907. In December 1908 he was 
appointed President of the Punjab Chiefs association and was made a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Council on the 1st of January 1910. 

Ho is a Provincial Darbari and has been given the powers of an Assist¬ 
ant Collector. He is married to the widow of his brother Sobhdar Klian. 

Of his brothers, Grhulam Haidar Khan is an Extra Assistant Commiss¬ 
ioner and Ata Muhammad Khan a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Of his other relations his cousin Tilu Khan is a Divisional Darbari, his 
cousin Taj Muhammad Khan Subedar-Major of the Baluch Levy and 
his nephew Ghaus Baklish Khan a Jamadar of the B. M. Police and an 
Honorary Magistrate and Munsiff, 

The Mazaris are still a wild nomadic tribe, who subsist 
principally by keeping flocks and herds aud attend but little to their 
fields. At the revision of the Settlement the Tumandaris inam was 
raised to Rs. 10,605 per annum, of which Rs. 8,100 are payable in hind 
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from the following villages: Rojhan, Shahwali, Kotla Hamal, Mat Dilbar, 
Kui, Kachcha Paru Shah, Kachalia Bauth, Wali Machka, Chakarwali, 
Miranpur, Badli, and Mad Muhammad Shah. The balance Rs. 2,505 is 
paid in cash from the i’evenue of the villages specified below—Kothewali, 
Chak Mushtarkar, Thul Nasir, Kacha Chuhan, DeraDilbar, Mari, Dliar- 
wali, Parwar, Dera Jiwan and Umarkot. 

The power to collect in kind is only held during the pleasure of the 
Government and the assignment is made for the term of the Settlement. 
In addition to loyal service the chief may be called on to furnish sowars 
without payment at the rate of four annas per diem per sowar up to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, any thing over this amount being repaid by 
Government at the same rate, 

Nawab Bahram Khan's present income is about Rs- 70,000 per annum 
from all sources, including jagir , lands and pass and sillahdari allowances. 

Dost Muhammad Khan is the eldest son of Sardar Sher Muhammad 
Khan, son of Sardar Dost Ali Khan, who was the nominal Tumandar. 
On Sher Muhammad's death in November, 1883, the late Nawab 
generously recognised Dost Muhammad Khan as successor in the 
Tumandari; and at his special desire the boy was invested with the 
turban by Sir James Lyall at a Darbar held at Dera Ghazi Khan in 
March, 1888. He is still the nominal Tumandar. 
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SARDAR JAMAL KHAN, ALIANI LAGHARI. 




BALUCH KHAN. 
I 


r-i i i 

Muhammad Mahmud Khan Hassau Khan Dad Khan Lai Khan 
Khan (dead), (died, childless), (dead). (dead, (dead). 

| (childless). I 

Jamal Khan Five generations. Muhammad 

Hassan Khan 

V (died 1828). 

<•- 1 


Fateh Khan 
(dead). 


Two 

generations 
(died out). 


Ahmad Khan 
(dead). 

Baluch Khan 
(dead). 


Mahmud Khan 
(died 1808). 


I 

Muhammad Khan 
(died 1838). 


Lashkar Khan 
(died 1808). 


— 

Jalal Khan 
(died 1866). 


Nawab Jamal Khan 
(died 1881). 

Nawab Muhammad Khan 
(died 1896). 

Sardar Jamal Kejan 
(born 1891). 


r 

Sardar 
Tagia Khan 
(died 1905). 


Nur Ahmad Khan 
(died 1889). 

1 


Sardar 

Din Muhammad Khan 
(born 1865). 


Gul Muhammad Khan 
(died 1889). 


‘1 


Phulu Khan alias 
Mir Muhammad Khan 
(bom 1873). 


Nur Ahmad 
(born 1895). 


I 

Fateh Muhammad 
(born 1898). 


Dur Muhammad 
(born 1901). 


Taggia Khan 
(born 1908). 


The Tumandars of tlie Lagliari tribe belong to the Aliani section ; 
and the chieftainship has been held in an unbroken line for fifteen or 
sixteen generations. They settled in their present location during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Like most of the Baluchis of the 
Derajat, they accompanied Mir Chakar when he joined the Emperor 
Humayun on his expedition to Hindustan against the Afghan successors 
of Sher Shah. Mir Chakar ultimately settled down near Satghara in 
the Montgomery district, where his tomb still exists. The Lagliaris 
under their chief Mir Rindo Khan returned to the Trans-Indus country, 
where the first Ghazi Khan Dodai was in power, and took possession 
of the territories now held by them, driving out the Ahmadani Baluchis 
who still exist, scattered throughout the district, though no longer 
organised as a clan. Rindo Khan’s tomb, a ruinod domed building in 
the style of the early Mughal period, is still to be found near Choti. 
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In the Tumandarship of Balucli Khan, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Talpur section of the Lagharis split off from the 
main body and went to northern Sindh. Their leader Shahdad Khan took 
refuge with Ghularn Shah, the Kalhora chief of northern Sindh. The 
Talpurs ended by supplanting the Kalhoras in 1772, when Abdul Nabi, 
the last ruler, fled to the Derajat. This was the foundation of the 
Talpur family. 

From the time of Baluch Khan the Aliani family have been in 
possession of considerable estates at Barkhan, adjoining the territories 
of the Khetrans. This tract is known as Laghari Barkhan to distinguish 
it from Khetran Barkhan. It was for long independent, but is now 
included in the province of British Baluchistan, district Thai Cliotiali. 
During the troublous times ensuing on the break-up of the Durani 
Monarchy, when the Sikhs took possession of Dera Ghazi Khan, Sardar 
Muhammad Khan fled to Laghari Barkhan, and his son, Nawab Jamal 
Khan, was born there. The Lagharis afterwards became allies of the 
Sikhs, and reaped their reward in obtaining the assistance of Diwan 
Sawan Mai against their old enemies, the Gurchanis ■ A the Khosas. 
Chata Khan Gurchani had usurped the TumandarsL'p from Bijar Khan, 
hi.-? nephew ; but the latter surprised and killed him, .and recovered his 
rights. The Lagharis, who supported Chata Khan, took up the quarrel 
and obtained the assistance of Diwan Sawan Mai, who had an old grudge 
against Bijar Khan. He was seized and sent to Multan, and there made 
over to the Lagharis by whom he was slain. The enmity that arose out 
of these events after slumbering for some little time again became active 
and the murder of Allalidad Khan, son of Rahim Khan Laghari, in 

Bahawalpur territory, is said to have been instigated by the Gurchanis 
in revival of the old feud. 

Rahim Khan, cousin of the late chief, usurped the Tumandarship 
after the death of Muhammad Khan, but was finally driven out with the 
assistance of the Mazaris, and went to Bahawalpur, obtaining *jagir 
from the Nawab at Rahimabad in the Sadikabad tahsil. His sons, 

Ghulam Haidar Khan and Mir Alam Khan, lived there and retained the 
grant. 

When Edwardes marched down the Frontier in 1848 to attack Dera 
Ghazi Klmi b the Lagharis naturally sided with the Sikhs, while the 
Khosas and Gurchanis went over to Edwardes. Jalal Khan Laghari 
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joined Mul Raj in the Sindh Sagar Doab, and five hundred of his 
tribesmen assembled under Longa Mai, the Kardar at Dera Ghazi Khan. 
They were defeated by the Kliosas under Gliulam Haidar Khan and 
Ivaura Khan, and suffered heavy losses. After the occupation of Dera 
Ghazi Khan by Edwardes, Jalal Khan came over to him with eighty 
men. But he proved rather an embarrassing ally owing to the enmity 
between the Lagharis and Khosas. At this time Jamal Khan was 
Tumandar ; but Jalal Khan was the more influential man in the tribe ; 
and his reputation was widespread among the Baluchis. His enterprise 
m peaceful matters was shown by the various irrigation projects 
originated by him, such as the Dliundi, the Manka and Nur Canal 
extension schemes, and the Karez at Choti Bala. This latter work he 
executed at considerable cost with the help of Pathan labourers, on the 
model of the subterraneous channels existing in the Quetta district. 

No doubt he at times allowed his eagerness for profit to carry him too 
fur, as in the matter of certain frauds relating to canal management, in 
connection with which he was for a time deprived of his magisterial 
powers. Subsequently, however, he rendered useful service on the 
frontier by exercising his influence with the trans-border tribes, 
especially the Khetrans, in the interests of Government. He accoinpani* 
ed Sir Robert Sandeman to Kelat in 1875-76 ; and in recognition of his 
loyal behaviour was invested with the title of Nawab, and restored to his 
magisterial powers. In 1881 he wont on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on 
his return died at Dera Ghazi Khan, being unable to reach his home at 
Choti. 

His Successar Nawab Muhammad Khan, was able and popular and 
managed his tribe most successfully. The title of Nawab was conferred 
on him in 188/, on the occasion of Her Majesty*s Jubilee. He was well 
educated, and exercised magisterial functions within the limits of his 
luman. During the greater part of his life he pressed his claims to the 
proprietary right in a tract of land in Baluchistan, known as Laghari 
Baikham this tract, though separated from the Hadyani country by 
land inhabited by the Khetran tribe, has always been an ancestral 
possession of the chiefs family and, though not of much value when 
the hill tribes were in a state of constant warfare, it yields a consider¬ 
able income now that the tribes are under the British flag. Government 
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at first resisted the claim, on the ground that his status was not that of 
an owner, but finally gave way though not until after his death 
in 1896. 

The Nawab was succeeded by his only son, Jamal Khan, during 
whose minority his cousin Tagia Khan was at first appointed acting 
Tumandar. Tagia Khan died in 1905 and left the estate encumbered 
with a debt of about two lakhs, which he contracted in order to bring 
the Barklian lands under cultivation. After his death there was a 
struggle for the succession to the acting Tumandari between his 
brother, Din Muhammad Khan, and his son, Mir Muhammad Khan. 
The matter was referred to a conference of chiefs, consisting of Nawab 
Bahrain Khan O.I.E., Sardar Jalab Khan C.I.E., and Khan Bahadur 
Jindwadda Khan late Prime Minister of the Bahawalpur State. They 
proposed that Din Muhammad Khan should be the sole manager of the 
Laghari estate, under the Deputy Commissioner; that he should pay 
Rs. 60,000 within three months towards the debt from the family reserve 
without the sale of any immovable property, that he should be re¬ 
sponsible for paying all revenue and Government charges ; and that he 
should pay Rs. 20,000 per annum towards the debt until it be cleared 
off, and after that Rs. 10,000 yearly to the estate. The balance of 
income to be used towards keeping up the Tuman and for the private 
expenses of the family. Should the harvest be very bad in any year 1 
the debt instalment of Rs. 20,000 might bo reduced by the Deputy 
Commissioner, but should the harvest be very good, Sardar Din Muham¬ 
mad would be expected to pay more. 

This scheme was sanctipned by the Punjab Government and Sardar 
Din Muhammad Khan was recognised as acting Tumandar of the tribe. 
He has paid off Rs. 90,000 of the debt and is managing the affairs of 
the Tuman well. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial 
Darbari. 

Mir Muhammad Khan ? is also a Provincial Darbari and an Honorary 
Magistrate and assists in the work of the Tuman. 

Only two members of the family are in Government employ—Lai 
Khan, who is a Jamadar in the B. M. Police, and Fateh Muhammad 
Khan, who is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 

At the revised settlement the power to collect the land revenue in 
kind, to the extent of the jayir, was continued to the Laghari chief 
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and his inam was raised to Rs. 15,375 payable in kind from the following 
villages:—Choti, Bakharwah, Darkhast, Nawan, Clialiil Chalian, Chahan 
Mushtarik Thatha Gabolan and Ganchar. The chief is allowed to 
collect in kind the entire revenue of these villages amounting to 
Rs. 22,345, and after deducting the amount of his inam pays the balance 
to Government. The power to collect in kind is enjoyed only during 
the pleasure of Government and the assignment is made for the term of 
the settlement, subject to revision on its expiration. The chief is bound 
to render good and loyal service in whatever way he may be called upon 
to do so and to furnish sowars free of payment, when required, up io 
Rs. 2,000 per annum at the rate of four annas per sowar per diem, any¬ 
thing over this amount to be repaid at the same rate. 

Sardar Jamal Khan, the actual Tumandar, is being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. The average annual income of his estate 
from all sources, including jagir, Barklian lands, pass and sillahdari 
allowances is Rs. 65,000. 
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LUTF HUSSAIN KHAN alias MIAN SHAH NAWAZ KHAN, 

SERAI, OF HAJIPUR. 


YAR MUHAMMAD (KIHJDA YAR KHAN ABBASI). 

Nur Muhammad. 

^ _ 1 

Ghulam Shah. Abdul Nabi. 

Muhammad Sarafraz 
Khan. 


Taj Muhammad Muhammad Fazl Ali, 

(died 1815). Araf. | 

Dost Muhammad Khan 
(died 1891). 


Nur Muhammad 


Yar Muhammad 
(died 1872). 


I 

Jan 

Muhammad 
(died 1897). 

2 generations. 


1 

Izad Yar. 

I 

3 generations. 


Ghulam Haidar 
Khan 
(dead). 

I 

2 generations. 


Mian Sahib Serai 
Shah Nawaz Khan 
(died 1896). 




r 


—i 

Lutf Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1896). 

I 


Mian Sahib Lutf Shafi Muhammad 
IIdssain khan alias Khan 
Mian Shaii Nawaz (born 1882), 
Khan 

(born 1871). 


—'i 

Karam Ali Khan 
(born 1887). 


This family is usually known by tho namo of Serai, which 
apparently means a native of northern Sindh, now known as Sira, 
to distinguish it from Lar or southern Sindh. 

The Serais are the direct representatives of the Kalhora chiefs, 
and claim descent from Abbas, uncle of the Prophet, calling themselves 
Abbasi. Captain Goldsmid, in his Memoir on Sliikarpur, states that 
they are descended from one Jam Jan jar, who had two sons, Baud 
and Muhaihmad; of whom tho former Was ancestor of the Daudputras 
of Baliawalpur, and the latter of the Kalhoras. Muhammad's son 
Ibrahim is said to have been known as Kalhora Khan. The members 
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of the family, however, do not trace their descent from Jam Jan jar, 
hut claim that their ancestors wore the Abbasi Khalifas of Baghdad, 
who ruled for seven generations over Arabia, Irak-i-Arabi and Irak-i- 
Ajami. It is said that after leaving Baghdad the family lived for 
some time at Aleppo ; but nothing further is known till A. H. 1068, 
when Adam Shall entered Sindh with three thousand men. 

Adam Shah was the disciple of a famous Sayad of Jampur, 
who flourished about 1657. He is said to have been a religious 
leader ; and he was put to death at Multan. His body was taken 
to Sukkur by Agha Muhammad, Kotwal of Multan. The family say 
nothing about his having been killed at Multan, but all agree that 
his tomb is at Sukkur. Ilyas Muhammad, his grandson, was the 
first to assume temporal as well as spiritual power. But it was in 
the time of Nisar Muhammad that the family first became historically 
important. Towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign, Nisar’s son Yar 
Muhammad, with the assistance of the Khan of E£elat, defeated the 
Governor of Sevi, and established himself in northern Sindh. Meanwhile 
Jahandar Shah had ascended the throne of Delhi. Yar Muhammad 
made liis formal submission to him, and in return was invested with 
the title of Nawab and the governorship of Sevi. This was in 1712. 
The title of Kliuda Yar Khan Abbasi was bestowed upon him, and 
he ruled for fifteen years, being succeeded by his son, Nur Muhammad, 
who was an able and enterprising chief. He extended his power 
over the greater part of Sindh, partly by conquest and partly by 
purchase. He commenced by attacking Shikarpur, and obtained 
possession of a portion, and afterwards attacked the Khan of Keliu, 
who purchased peace by giving his daughter in marriage to Muhammad 
Murid, son of Nur Muhammad. 

During Nur Muhammad's chiefship, India was invaded by Nadir 
Shah, and the authority of Muhammad Shah of Delhi was effaced. 
Nur Muhammad took advantage of this anarchy to secure possession 
of I hat a by giving a bribe of three lakhs to the governor. He 
built himself a fort at Amarkot, thinking probably that Nadir Shah 
would not follow him into the surrounding wilds. Nadir Shah, 
however, on his return from Delhi, marched' southwards from Dera* 
Ghazi Khan with the object of attacking him. Nur Muhammad 
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submitted at once, and was allowed to retain Thata on paying a 
fine of a crore of rupees and promising an annual tribute of twelve 
lakhs ; and his sons Muhammad Murid and Ghulam Shah were canned 
away as hostages. On Nadir Shah's assassination, Ahmad Shah Durani 
obtained possession of the eastern part of his dominions. lie received 
Nur Muhammad's submission, and gave him the title of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, which has been ever since borne by the head of the family. 
During one of Ahmad Shah's expeditions to Delhi, Nur Muhammad 
rebelled, but he was shortly afterwards attacked by Ahmad Shah, 
and obliged to flee to Jaisalmer, where he died. This event may 
be placed in the winter of 1748-49, when Ahmad Shah, after receiving 
the submission of Mir Manu at Lahore, marched back probably by 
the Bolan Pass to Kandahar, settling on the way the governments 
of Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan and Shikarpur. 

Nur Muhammad was succeeded by his son Ghulam Shah. In 
his time Shalidad Khan, Talpur Lagliari, came to Hyderabad with 
his followers who had separated from the Choti branch. The whole 
Lagliari tribe were at, that time disciples of the Kalhora ruler, whom 
they regarded as their spiritual chief. Shalidad Khan was well received 
by the Kalhoras, and was granted a jagir. On his death Mir Bahrain, 
his son, became chief of the Talpurs, and was made Wazir by Mian 
Ghulam Shah. It was probably through the support of this powerful 
body of Baluchis that Mian Ghulam Shah was enabled to extend 
his territories, in the language of his representatives, " from Kach ■ 
in the south to Kala Bagh in the north." There is no doubt that 
his power was widely felt. Mir Bahram had already come into collision 
with the Hot Baluchis of Dera Ismail Khan, and his authority over 
the Jistkanis of Leiah seems to have been to some extent admitted. 
Mian Ghulam Shah governed at Dera Ghazi Khan ; and the last Ghazi 
Khan Mirani and his powerful Wazir, Muhammad Khan Gujar, 
acknowledged him as their chief. Ahmad Shah, however, interfered. 

The Kalhoras were defeated by his troops under Kaura Mai, Governor 
of Multan, in 1756; and their final fall was brought about by the 
energetic Talpurs, on whose support they had relied. Abdul Nabi, 
brother of Ghulam Shah, demanded in marriage the daughter of Mir 
Bahram Khan Talpur, who refused, as being contrary to Balucli usage. 

This was in effect equivalent to saying that the Kalhoras were of inferior 
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rank to the Talpurs. Mian Abdul Nabi could not brook this insult. He 
caused Mir Bahrain Khan to be murdered, and made his son, Mir Bijar 
Khan, Wazir in his place. Soon afterwards Mir Bijar Khan, who had 
obtained great power and influence, revolted against the Kalhoras. For a 
time he was successful, and Mian Abdul Nabi was forced to take refuge 
in Mar war. Thence he sent an agent to treat with Mir Bijar Khan, who un¬ 
suspiciously visited him with only a few followers, and was treacherously 
murdered. But Abdul Nabi’s success was short-lived. Mir Soblidar 
Khan, son of Bijar, raised the Talpurs and other Baluchis, and drove 
him from the country in 1772. Abdul Nabi, now known as Abdul Nabi, 
Ivlian, Serai, asked the aid oE Ahmad Shah, who granted him a jagir , 
said to have been worth Rs. 40,000, in the Rajanpur country, and 
promised to assist him with troops. But Ahmad Shah was in the last 
year of his reign, and Timur Shah, his successor, had suflicient to do in 
consolidating his own power ; so the promised help was never given. Abdul 
Nabi settled at Hajipur and obtained a grant of one-third of the revenues 
fioni Nasir Khan of Kelat, the actual ruler, under the nominal suzerainty of 
tllG Dm-ani king. Abdul Nabi was not, however, prepared to sifik into 
obscurity. The province of Leiah offered a field for his energies, and he 
made an offer to Timur Shah to administer it for him, sending him at the 
same time a large nazarana. Timur Shah accepted the proposal and 
the present, and bestowed upon him a sanad of governorship; whereupon 
he invaded the country, and defeated and drove out Muhammad Khan, 
Jistkani, and held the province for a period of three years. But 
as complaints were made against Abdul Nabi’s tyrannical rule, the 
hah appointed Muhammad Khan, Sadozai, governor in his place. 
Abdul Nabi, however, refused to surrender his office, and encountered 
Muhammad Khan near Leiah. At first the Serais had the advantage, 
and Muhammad Khan was on the point of retreating; but lie was 
stopped b\ hi& javuidar , who urged: “Better die than fly.” Abdul' 
a is son Muhammad Araf was just then killed by some Labanas, 
,, Cle ^ l |> 1,1111 behind through a hemp field; and as ho was 
vr i ■ ' e ‘ uu °f the Serais, they were obliged to give way. Abdul 
1 / f C ,^ e . °f a t * rno Maharaja Bliim Singh of Jodhpur, 

une ii c jagus in Rajanpur and Hajipur. He took up his 
enco a er on at Hajipur, where the family now live. Ho was 
si.cceec ec i) is son l’aj Muhammad Khan, who died in 1815. The 
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late head of the family, G-hulam Shah Khan, better known as Mian 
Sahib Shah Nawaz Khan, was married to a daughter of Fazl 
Muhammad, Kalhora, of Burai in the Khairpur Talulca of the Shikarpur 
district. He died in 1896 without issue and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Lutf Hussain Khan, the present head of the family, who is 
a jagirdar in the Rajanpur district and a Provincial Darbari. He 
married a daughter of Klmdadad Khan, Kalhora, a jagirdar in the 
Jodhpur State. 

The Rajanpur jagir, with certain fluctuations, has been held 
since 1772. It is said to have been then worth Rs. 40,000 per 
annum ; and in addition the family received one-tliird of the revenues 
of Hajipur in Jcaswr. One-third of the jagir was confiscated by the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1830. Maharaja Ranjit Singh fixed the 
nazarana at Rs. 4,500; but Diwan Sawan Mai raised it to Rs. 9,000. 
The British G-overnment continued the jagir for life, fixing the nazar¬ 
ana at Rs. 3,000 ; and it has since been further continued. It consists 
of thirty-three villages, which at the last settlement were assessed 
at Rs. 13,715. The nazarana of Rs. 3,000 has been commuted in 
lieu of the revenue of six villages situated in the jagir which have 
been assigned to the Drishak Tumandar in vnam. 1 he clear value 
of the jagir after deducting all charges may be estimated at Rs. 10,300. 
By orders passed in 1874 the option of paying in cash or kind 
was left to the villages, and most of the villages pay in kind giving 
one-fifth, and in some cases one-sixth and one-seventh of the gross 
produce. At the last settlement the cash assessment framed for the> 
jagir villages was Rs. 8,600, of which one-third has to be devoted by 
the Mian Sahib to the maintenance of the other members of the 
Kalhora family who have settled at Hajipur. In addition to his 
jagir revenue, the Mian Sahib receives the kasur , consisting of one- 
third of the jamas of Hajipur and the adjoining mahals, aggregating 
Rs. 1,695. He also enjoys two small nmafi plots in Sirkiwala and 
Hajipur, valued at Rs. 72; and his personal holdings in Hajipur 
yield Rs. 300 per annum. Allowing that the collections in kind from 
the jagir produce something more than tho nominal assessment, his 
total income from every source may be taken to be about Rs. 12,500. 
A small sum is also derived from offerings made by the Murids 
or religious followers of the family. 
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No title has been given to the family by Government; but since the 
days of Ahmad Shah Durani, the chief has always borne the name of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Serai and is popularly known as Mian Sahib. lie 
also claims the titles of Muazavi-ul-Mullc , Nusvat Jang and Azd-ud-daula • 

The Serais are Shia Musalmans, but have certain peculiar customs 
which are not unlike those of the Sikhs. They neither shorten theii 
moustaches nor cut their hair, which is tied in a knot on the crown of the 
head; and their turbans are fastened in a peculiar style, so as to form two 
angles at the sides, but lie flat at the top. The head of the family 
keeps up certain regal forms. He sits on a gadi or cushion, and never 
rises when any one enters the room. He. is spoken of as the gadi - 
nashin. Until the death of Taj Muhammad a pair of kettle-drums 
was always played whilst he was seated on the gadi 

Jan Muhammad Khan and Lutf Muhannnrd Khan, who were 
both Provincial Darbaris, died, in 1897 and 1896 respectively and the 
descendants of the former have left Hajipur and settled in Razi Dera in 
the Khairpur State. 

The present Mian Sahib succeeded his uncle in 1896. He is a man 
of considerable influence in the District and has a large following of 
Murids. 
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SARDAR MUBARAK KHAN, KHOSA. 


SAID KUAN 
(dead). 

1 

Yusuf Khan. 

Ghulam Haidar Khan, 
i 

Barkhurdar Khan. 


Ghulam Haidar Khan 
(dead). 


t 

Kaura Khan 
(died 1871). 


-'i 

Jahan Khan 
(dead). 

Three generations. 


Ahmad Khan 
(dead). 


Barkhurdar Khan 
(dead). 

Two generations. 


r - 

S. Sikandar Khan 
(died 1891). 

I 

Sardar 

Mubarak Kiian 
(born 1862 ;. 




Ghulam Haidar 
Khan 

(died 1870). 

S. Bahadur Khan 
(died 1906). 


-1 

Khair Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1899). 


Dost Muhammad Khan 
(died 1897). 


r- 

Nasir Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1898). 

Lai Khan 
(born 1899). 


Ghulam Haidar 
Khan 

(born 1887). 

Bahadur Khan 
(born 1908). 


The settlement of the Khosas in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, like 
that of most of the other Baluch tribes, dates from the commencement of 
the fourteenth century. They are a branch of the Hots, one of the main 
divisions of the Baluch nation. One section received lands in Sindh at 
Son Miani, and are now settled between Sukkur and the Sindh Canal and 
in the Jacobabad district to the west of Rojhan. Another branch of the 
tribe under Balel Khan settled in the hills beyond the Dera Ghazi Khan 
frontier at Koh Balel, which appears to correspond with the Kakhni 
Valley, now in the possession of the Khetrans. Thence they moved 
down into the plains under their chief Batil Khan, and were accompanied 
by a body of Isani Khetrans under Yaru Khan. These chiefs founded 
the towns of Batil and Yaru, which are three miles apart, and jointly 
form the head-quarters of the Khosa tribe. The Isanis have ever since 
been included in the Khosa tribe as one of its main sections. 
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Tlie first Ghazi Khan Mirani gave Batil Khan a grant of country 
revenue-free. His grandson Yusuf Khan fought on behalf of the Ghazi 
Khan of his day ; and the fame of his exploits spread far and wide. It 
is said that a certain Raja Sodh of Kanchi heard of him and gave him. 
service. The chief and his son Gliulam Haidar Khan, in reward for their 
bravery, were loaded with presents by the Raja, who gave Gliulam 
Haidar his daughter in marriage. It seems likely that the Rhosa 
tribe fell into anarchy during Yusuf’s absence, for the Isanis showed 
bitter enmity towards him on his return, and eventually poisoned him. 
His son Gliulam Haidar succeeded him ; but he was also treacherously 
murdered. Ghulam Haidar’s son Barkhurdar was at the time a minor, 
and in order to provide for his safety he was sent away by his mother 
to be brought up among the Khosas settled at Tibbi Lund. On coming 
of age he returned, and determined to attack the Isanis, and obtain revenge 
for the murder of his father and grandfather. The majority of the 
Khosas rallied round him, and the Isanis were subdued and their leader 
taken prisoner. Peace was purchased by three of the leaders in the 
revolt by giving their daughters in marriage to the Tumandar. These 
were Khan Muhammad Khan of Yaru, Jawanak Khan of Dalana, and 
Hot Khan of Hot. Barkhurdar Khan then entered into an alliance 
with Massu Khan, the Nutkani chief, and in return for his services the 
Nutkanis presented^ him with the villages of Mati and Mahoi and their 
adjoining lands, watered by the Mahoi stream. These estates still belong 
to the Khosas, although divided from the rest of the tribal territory by the 
lands of the Sori Lunds. Barkhurdar Khan also went to the assistance of 
Mian Abdul Nabi Khan Sarai in his unsuccessful war with the Talpurs, 
already described, and was wounded in one of the engagements. 

He was ultimately slain in battle while supporting the claim of 
Asad Khan, a relative of Massu Khan, to the Nutkani cliiefship. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Ghulam Haidar Khan, who prosecuted 
the war against Lai Khan Nutkani with success. Lai Khan was 
defeated at Pehar, and Asad Khan was recognised as Tumandar. Lai 
Khan took refuge in Afghanistan and allied himself with the Barakzai 
family, which had now become powerful, by marrying his daughter 
to Jabar Khan, half brother of the Amir Dost* Muhammad. Jabar Khan 
was made Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan in Zarnan Shah’s time, and he 
gave Lai Khan a sanad appointing him chief of the Nutkanis. Thus 
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supported, he returned to Sangarh and slew Nur Muhammad and Yar 
Muhammad, the chiefs of the Mati and Mahoi Khosas. This raised 
the tribe against him again, and he had to flee a second time. On 
. tnis occasion he went to Maharaja Ran jit Singh and afterwards to the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

Dera Ghazi Khan was conquered by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 
1819, and was farmed to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, Sadik Muhammad 
Khan. Lai Khan, the expelled chief of the Nutkanis, now sought his 
patron's aid in attacking his old enemies, the Kliosas. The Nawab gave 
him an army of two thousand men, and there was a fight at Dalana 
near the Vador Pass. But the Kliosas were victorious, and Lai Khan 
himself was killed. His death was regarded as ample satisfaction for 
all the injury he had inflicted on the tribe. This defeat led the Bahawal¬ 
pur Nawab to resolve on the humiliation of the Khosas, and he accord¬ 
ingly demanded that Ghulam Haidar Khan should give him his daughter 
in marriage, knowing he was almost certain to meet with a refusal. 
Ghulam Haidar, supported by the Laghari, Gurcliani and Nutkani 
chiefs, refused with scorn. The Nawab was, however, determined to 
enforce submission and laid siege to the fort of Gujri. After two years 
Ghulam Haidar Khan and a few followers were surprised on the open 
plain and killed by the Nawab's troops. He was succeeded by his 
-brother Kaura Khan, who found it necessary to submit ; and he had 
to give his daughter in marriage Jo Bahawal Khan, the Nawab's 
son. He, however, induced the Nawab to demand a similar concession 
from the Tumandars, who had backed up Ghulam Haidar Khan in his 
refusal, and tha chiefs of the Lagharis, Gurchanis and Nutkanis 
were obliged each to give a daughter. 

In 1830 Ranjit Singh took over the direct administration of Dera 
Ghazi Khan. Kaura Khan then went to Lahore to make his submission 
and was awarded a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum. In 1832 Diwan 
Sawan Mai became Governor. Kaura Khan gave him active support 
against the Bozdars and Khetrans, whom the Diwan was anxious 
to subdue. The wars with the Khetrans were not attended with 
much glory to the Khosas, for Mir Haji, Khetran, who was the most 
powerful Hill chief of his day, invaded their country and took Yaru 
by storm, inflicting great loss. Kaura Khan was not latterly on good 
terms with Diwan Sawan Mai, who supported his old enemies, the 
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a^haris. In 1848, after tlie murder of Anderson and Vans Agnew at 
Multan, when Edwardes was marching down the frontier with his 1 athan 
levies, Sardar Kaura Khan joined him and sent his son Ghulam Haidar 
Khan to meet him at Dera Fateh Khan. Edwardes gave him a letter to 
General Van Oortlandt, who sent him on with Nasi Khan, Popalzai, to 
attack Dera Ghazi Khan. The city was held by Longa Ram, Kardar, 
under Diwan Sawan Mai, assisted by the Lagharis. The Khosas, 
led by Ghulam Haidar, at once attacked the Lagharis at the 
Ambwala well, east of the city, and obtained a decisive victory, killing 
eighty of the enemy. Longa „Ram was taken prisoner, and the city 
was handed over to Edwardes on his arrival. Kaura Khan accom¬ 
panied Edwardes to Multan with three hundred Khosas and joined in 
the siege. After the war his pension was increased to Rs. 2,200 ; and 
the Rakhwala garden at Dera Ghazi Khan was given to him rent- 
Eree. Ghulam Haidar Khan was made Risaldar of Police. Though bravo 
and generous to a degree and quite the hero of his tribe, Ghulam 
Haidaris restless and uneasy disposition caused him to do badly as 
a Police Officer. He was unable to behave with due subordination, 
and it became necessary in the end to dismiss him from his appoint¬ 
ment. Throughout life he was fond of roving and adventure, and he 
had wandered over the greater portion of Northern India. He was 
present at Lahore in 1843, when Maharaja Slier Singh was assassinated 
by the Sindlianwalias, and took part in the fighting that ensued. On one 
occasion wlieii some one repeated in his presence the proverb Jo jaerja 
Nadann phir aega kaun , he announced that ho would both go to 
Nadaun and return at once. He started off, making no provision for 
the journey, and was forced to sell his own and his followers' horses 
for maintenance. His unstable and passionate disposition made him 
incapable of managing the tribe; and as his father became old 
and infirm, a disorganization set in which has lasted for long 
afterwards. 


Sardar Kaura Khan lived until 1871. He is said to have attained 
the age of one hundred years; but ho had long been incapable of 
managing the tribe. His eldest son Ahmad Khan had destroyed his 
brains through indulgence in intoxicating drugs, and Barkhurdar Khau 
w 10 was also unfit for the Tumandarship, lived mostly in Bahawalpur. 
lkandar Khan, son of Ahmad IChan, representing the elder branch, 
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claimed tlie Taman, as Gliulam Haidar died while his father was still 
alive. But the chiefship ultimately passed to Ghulam Haidar’s son, 
Sardar Bahadur Khan, then a boy about ten years of age. The grand¬ 
father Kaura Khan himself performed the ceremony of dastarbandi or 
investment with the turban of the clan, and died in the following year. 
Sikandar Khan, who stood first in the order of succession, was passed 
over as his abilities were not considered equal to the post, and he 
had, moreover, forfeited the confidence of the tribe by his conduct 
during the Mutiny of 1857, when he displayed a want of courage 
while in command of a body of his tribesmen. Sikandar Khan was 
of a suspicious and impracticable disposition; and his want of tact 
and common sense had left him very few friends in the family. He 
was, however, appointed guardian and manager during Sardar Bahadur 
Khan’s minority. This office he had to surrender when Bahadur Khan 
came of age in 1879 ; and he was never able to reconcile himself 
to the lower position he had to descend to. Regarding himself as 
rightfully entitled to succeed, and having actually held the chiefship 
for eight years, he maintained an attitude of opposition which did 
much harm in the tribe. Sardar Bahadur Khan was placed under 
the charge of the Coui't^ of Wards and was educated at the Wards’ 
School at Ambala. His youth and inexperience, and the opposition 
of the party headed by Sikandar Khan and his brother Dost Muhammad 
Khan, caused him some difficulty in the management of the tribe; 
but the Khosas generally after some time cordially admitted his 
authority, and he enjoyed a fair amount of popularity. He built 
a new fort and a house two miles from Batil, called BaMdurgarh. 

In 1862-63 the Dliori Canal was made by Sikandar Khan at 
Ids own expense. It was part of the same system as the Fazlwali, dug 
by the Lund chief Fazl Ali Khan, and was dependent on the Fazlwah 
for its supply of water. In 1881 both canals were acquired by Govern¬ 
ment. The price paid by Government was as follows:—• 

To Sikandar Khan, Rs. 5,000 in cash, five hundred acres of land 
from Rakh Cliabri; and to Sardar Bahadur Khan, three hundred acres 
from Rakh Chabri. The land-grants were free of revenue and water- 
advantage rates for the term of settlement. 

Sardar Bahadur Khan was an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial 
Parbari. He died in 1906 without issue and the Tumandari reverted 
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to the senior branch of the family, to his cousin Mubarak Khan, son of 
Sikandar Khan. 

The property left by Sardar Bahadur Khan was disposed of as 
follows:—Tlie Government grants and Tumandari rights, i.e., jcigir , etc., 
were continued to Mubarak Khan. The rest of the immovable property 
was divided into 7£ shares, of which Mubarak Khan received three, 
Bahadur Khan’s daughter, his son-in-law, Ghulam Haidar Khan, and his 
cousin Lai Khan each one and his mother and widows jointly one and a 
half. The movable property was left to the ladies of the family, except 
horses and arms which went one-lialf to the chief and the other half, in 
equal shares, between Ghulam Haidar Klian and Lai Khan. Sardar 
Mubarak Khan agreed to pay to Ghulam Haidar Khan out of his inam 
Its. 200 per annum with the proviso that he was to assist in the work of 
the Tuman. 


At the revised settlement the chief’s inam was raised from Rs. 5,000 
to Rs, 6,000 in compensation for the fact that the right to collect the 
land revenue in kind had been abolished. This amount includes 
Its, 500 for the three headmen of the tribe, and is payable from the 
revenue of the following villages :—Choratta, Batal, Dalana, Yaru, 
Matti and Rakiani. 

Inams are also payable to other members of the family. 



Rs„ 

To Sadik Muhammad Khan of Matti 

200 

To Rahim Khan of Dalana 

200 

To Kaura Khan of Yaru 

.. ... 100 


The assignment of the above inam to the chief is for the term of the 
settlement and subject to reconsideration on its expiry. In addition 
to loyal service, to be rendered in whatever way ho may be called on to 
do so, the chief is bound to furnish sowars free of payment up to 
Rs. 1,000 per annum at the rate of 4 annas per diem per sowar, anything 
over that amount to be repaid by Government at the same rate. 

Sardar Mubarak Khan is an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial 
Daibari. His average annual income from all sources including jac/ir , 
ands, pass and sillahdari allowances is about Rs. 24,000. 
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SARDAR DRIHAN KHAN, DRISHAK. 




NINDO. 

I 


Sardar Firoz Khan. Miran. Murad. Throo other sons. 

I pL.. i 

f "') | Imam Bakhsh 

Sardar Bijar NindoKhan Fateh Khan (dead). 

Khan (dead). (dead). 

(died 1857). | 


Daud Firoz Khan Karam Khan 
Khan (born 1860). (died 1900). 
(born 
1849). 


1 


Walaia Khan Nawab Khan Pira Khan 
(dead). (dead). (dead). 


Drihan Khan 
(died 1857). 


1 


Sardar Miran Khan 
(died 1894). * 


Salim\than 


(born 1850). 


Dostan Khan Gauhar Khan 

(born 1881). (born 1883). 


r £ 


Dur Muham¬ 
mad 

(born 1899). 


1 

Nabi Bakhsh 
Khan 

(born 1902). 


Sardar Alan Khan Bacha Khan Bahadur Khan Murid Muhammad Afzal 

Drihan Khan (born 1869). (born 1879). (born 1877). Hussain Khan Khan alias 

(born 1862). I (bom 1879). Jara Khan 

Pir Bakhsh Khan I (born 1882). 

(born 1899). Abd-ur-Rahman 

Khan (bom 1908). 


The Drishaks claim to be descended from Hot, the founder of one 
of the main divisions of the Baluch nation. They are said to have 
accompanied Mir Chakar in his wanderings, and to have been among 
his most trusted soldiers. On one occasion Mir Chakar had obtained the 
release of a number of Lashari women from the Mughals, and put them 
for the night into a tent under the guard of a Drishak. A violent storm 
came on, and the supports of the tent gave way ; but the Drishak held 
it up on his shoulders until the morning. On hearing of this chivalrous 
act, Chakar gave them the name of Golden Drishaks—an appellation 
still sometimes used. The Tumandars have always belonged to the 
Karmani section. 
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The Drishaks did not settle in the plains until after the Mazaris ; 
but, like the latter, they came down at the invitation of the Nahar Ruler 
Islam Khan, who was Governor under the Mughal Emperors. He gave 
Rodlien Khan Drishak the lands around Asni and the country near the 
hills lying north of the tract, occupied by the Mazaris. Four generations 
later, in the time of Daud Khan, a war broke out between the Drishaks 
and Jistkanis, who then occupied part of the country under the hills. 
A hot encounter took place in the Sori Pass, when the Jistkani chief 
and more than one hundred men were killed. The Jistkanis ceased 
shortly afterwards to exist as a Tuman in this country ; but fractions of 
them joined the Gurclianis, Drishaks and other tribes. They maintained 
a separate existence in the Leiali district only. Nawab Mahmud Khan, 
Gujar, the powerful ruler of Dera Ghazi Khan, sent an expedition 
against tlvo Drishaks in the time of Sardar Azmat Khan. His troops 
invested the fort at Asni, but were attacked and routed with the loss of 
one hundred and forty men. Some of the Zamburas and matchlocks 
then taken are still in possession of the Drishak Tumandar. When peace 
was made, Sardar Azmat Khan obtained a kasur grant of one-twentieth 
of the revenue of the villages of Rajanpur, Muhammadpur, Jalalpur, 
Rasulpur, Ghauspur, Slialipur and Duniapur. 

Azmat Khan was succeeded by his son Hayat Khan, who was allied 
with the Braliuis, and held part of the frontier of the Harand Dajil 
ilaka on behalf of Nasir Khan, Khan of Kelat, whose death in 1S11 was 
followed by a war of succession between his sons. Mahmud Khan, who 
was at Kelat, was generally recognized as Khan ; but Rahim Khan, in 
the Harand Dajil country, declared his independence and killed his 
brother Mustafa Khan. He obtained the assistance of the Drishaks, and 
with them made an attack on Dajil. The town was taken, and the 
Kardar Haidar Khan, with a hundred men, was killed. Ultimately, 
Mahmud Khan’s forces regained possession of Harand Dajil, and Rahim 
Khan was killed. This was a p.eriod of anarchy. The Durani Kingdom 
was falling to pieces, and the Khans of Kelat were not strong enough to 
en orce their rights. Every tribe fought for its own land ; towns and 
a g e s wei ° ru med, and the canals ceased to work. The Drishaks 

WlT * Urn ^ urc ^ lan ^ s > Bughtis and Jakranis. 

en Edward es marched to Dera Ghazi Khan in 1848, Sardar Bijar 
ian, grandfather of the present chief, sent his cousin Bakhshan Khan, 
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with one hundred men, to join him. They were present throughout the 
siege of Multan, tod at the conclusion of the war their leader was pre¬ 
sented with a pair of gold bracelets and a khilat valued at Its. 1,000. 
Asni, the head-quarters of the Drishak tribe, was selected after annex¬ 
ation as the site of a cantonment for a regiment of cavalry. When the 
Mutiny broke out this regiment was sent down to Hindustan, and the 
Asni cantonments were made over to the charge of Bijar Khan, who 
was made Risaldar of a levy of Drishaks raised for the purpose. 
In August, 1857, the Maris, taking advantage of the unprotected state 
of the frontier, made a raid in force on the plains. They collected an 
immense number of cattle, killing the herdsmen, and drove them towards 
the hills. Hearing of what was happening, Sardar Bijar Khan, who was 
patrolling the country at the head of some mounted Drishaks, went in 
pursuit and came up with the Maris, over two hundred in number, at the 
Bhagiari Pass. Khatu Khan Bughti here joined him with fifty sowars ; 
and some levies, under Musa Khan Laghari from the Drigri Post, also 
came up. But the latter were not prepared to close with the Maris, who 
alighted from their horses and evidently meant fighting. The Drishaks 
also alighted and had to bear the brunt of the fight. Sardar Bijar Khan 
and his eldest son Drehan Khan were killed with thirty-eight other 
Drishaks ; and the Maris, who lost comparatively few men, made their 
way into the hills -with the booty. In recognition of the services of his 
father, a pension of Rs. 1,000 per annum was bestowed upon Sardar 
Miran Khan, then a minor ; and pensions were also given to the families 
of those killed, and rewards to the survivors. 

In later life Miran Khan quarrelled with all his relations and 
devoted his energies to a long and expensive law suit with the Mazari 
chief over a waste and worthless tract of land to the south of the 
Drishak country. The suit was settled by compromise while under 
appeal to the Chief Court. Miran Khan died in 1894 and was succeeded 
by his son, Drehan Khan, who had served for two years previously in the 
15th Bengal Lancers. He has dropped his father’s senseless feud with 
the Mazari chief, and has devoted himself to the interests of his tribe 
showing great skill in the management both of it and of his own estates. 
Up to the time of the Regular Settlement the revenue was paid in kind. 
A cash assessment was then put on the jagir, but, owing to the 
deterioration of the canals in this part of the district, it proved too 



heavy and in 1884 the Drishaks reverted to payment of their revenue 
in kind. Owing to these causes they are deeply in debt and much of 
the land has had to be sold and their chief has to some extent shared 
in the misfortunes of his tribe. At the Revised Settlement the chief s 
inam was fixed at Rs. 2,932 of which Rs. 1,963 are payable in kind 
from the following villages : —Asni, Bliag, Thai Karam, Chak Mushtarik, 
Drisliak and Mazari, Dhago, Shalir Nandu Khan and Kotla Gaman; 
the balance of Rs. 969 is received in cash from the revenue of the 
village of Darkhast Mir an Khan and in the event of the revenue of that 
village being insufficient from the revenue of Kotla Sayad Khan, 

The power to collect in kind is enjoyed only during the pleasure of 
Government and the assignment is made for the term of Settlement only. 
The inam is conditional on good and loyal service from the chief who 
is also bound to furnish sowars, when called on, without payment, 
at the rate of 4 annas per diem per sowar provided that the amount 
does not exceed Rs. 800 per annum; anything over this amount to be 
repaid by Government at the same rate. Sardar Drehan Khan is a 
Provincial Darbari, and as an Honorary Magistrate and Munsif with full 
powers he is a hard working and popular dispenser of justice. Ho 
succeeded to liis father*s jagir and all the other Tumandari dues, but the 
pension ceased with bis father’s death. The property left by Sardar 
Miran Khan is held jointly by Sardar Drehan Khan and his five brothers. 

Sardar Drehan Khan’s average income from all sources, including 
jagir, lands, pass and sillahdari allowances is about Rs. 20,000 per 
annum. It is hoped that when the benefits of the Talai Bund project 
havo had time to take tlieir full effect, the prosperity of the tribe will 
be much increased. The chief is a keen horse-breeder and indeed the 
reputation of the Dera Ghazi Khan horses is largely due to the Drisliak 
strain. Four of the Sardar*s brothers are in Government employ. Alan 
Khan used to bo a Jemadar in the B. M. Police but Baclia Khan holds 
his place now. Bahadur Khan is Tahsildar of Leiah ; and an E, A. C. 
candidate. Muhammad Afzal Khan alias Jar a Khan is a Sergeant of 
Police in Dera Ghazi Khan. v 
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SARDAR JALLAB KHAN, GURCHANI, C.I.E. 


<SL 


SHADI KHAN. 
Jallab Khan. 


r 

Ghulam 

Muhammad 

Khan. 


Fateh Muhammad. 
I 

Khan Muhammad 
(dead). 


r \ i 

Lai Khan. Jallab Khan II. Chula Khan 
Two generations. 


„.. r~ 

Bijar Khan 
(died 1887). 


-- 1 

Khakhel Khan. 

Three generations. 


n 


Massu Khan Ghulam Haidar 
(died 1834). Khan 

(died 1884) r 


Sardar 
Jallab Khan, 
C.I.E. 

(born 1845). 


—1 
Mowa Khan 
(died 1910). 

I_ 


r 


Lashkar Khan 
(born 1879). 


Hassan Khan 
(born 1884>. 


i 

Bijar Khan 
(born 1882). 




Lai Bakhsh 
(died 1898). 


Ghulam Sarwar 
Khan. 


Mir Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1897). 

Two sons. 

The Gurehanis trace their origin to the Satha Somra, who appear to 
have been a confederation of Rajput tribes, occupying the Derajat before 
the Baluch eruption, and are possibly identical with the still existing 
Somras of Multan and Leiali. An important section of this tribe was the 
Dodai, from which have sprung part of the Gurchani tribe and the 
Miranis of Gera Ghazi Khan, both now classed as Baluches, though not 
admitted to be pure Rinds. The legend of the adoption of Doda, the 
founder of the Dodais, into the Baluch fraternity, is variously related. 
The Gurehanis say that he was ruler of Hyderabad in Sindh, but was 
driven out with his tribe by an invasion from Khurasan in 892, and took 
refuge in Makran with Mir Saliak, the Rind leader, who gave him his. 
daughter in marriage. She bore him a son named Gorisli, the ancestor 
of the Gurehanis or Gorishanis as the name is often pronounced. 

Gorish joined himself to Mir Chakar, son of Saliak, in his expedition 
into India in Humayun’s time ; and on the way down the Gurehanis took 
possession of the plains called Sham and Phailawagh abovo tho Ghachar 
Pass and of Mount Mari between the Ghachar and the Kaha river 
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driving out the Afghan tribes who held these tracts before. In this 
settlement they were joined by several families of pure Kind origin who 
acknowledged the chieftainship of Gorish. The Gurclianis proper, who 
are supposed to be descended from the sons of .Gorish, are the Shikanis, 
Khalil an is, Hotwanis and Alkanis, while the pure Rind sections are the 
Lasharis, Durkanis, Pitafis, Changs, Jistkanis, Suhranis, Bazgirs and 
Hulwanis. The Tumandar’s family belongs to the Shikani branch. 

The Gurclianis did not long confine themselves to the Sham and 
Phailawagh and Mount Mari, but were soon tempted to annex the fertile 
plain of Harrand outside the mountains, irrigated by the perennial Kaha 
stream. In the time of Lai Khan, four generations later, when the 
conquest of the Punjab by Ahmad Shah Durani took place, Lai Khan 
made his submission, and in return received charge of the Harrand Dajil 
ilaka , and was made responsible for the safety of the kafila route through 
the Chacliar Pass towards Kandahar. In recognition of services per¬ 
formed, he was granted the Icasiir or half share of the revenues in the 
villages of Miranpur, Bimbli, Galilotpur, Alipur, Bakliarpur, Lalgarh and 
Garkana Wagiri; also certain customs dues, and a fee of eight annas on 
each camel in every kafila as escort-fee or badraka . Lai Khan there¬ 
upon moved down into the plains, and built himself a fort at Lalgarh, 
where the Gurchani chiefs now live. 

After the war with the Mahrattas in 1763, Ahmad Shah bestowed 
the Harrand Dajil country upon Nasir Khan, the Brahui, Khan of feint, 
who had given him assistance ; and this tract, which included the 
territory occupied by.the Gurclianis, remained under the Khan of Kelat 
until Ranjit Singh annexed it in 1827. The Gurchani chief accompanied 
Nasir Khan to the field of Panipat, and was confirmed in his possessions 
in reward for services rendered. 

On Lai Khan’s death his brother Jallab Khan became chief, and 
entered into an alliance with the Lagharis, receiving in marriage the 
daughter of the d umandar. The Gurchani chiefsliip afterwards devolved 
upon Jallab Khan’s son, Ghularn Muhammad Khan. He met with his 
death at the hands of the Maris, who invaded the Gurchani country 
unexpectedly and stormed the fort of Lalgarh, which was held by 
* mam Muhammad Khan and only forty men. The chief with two 
o ns oO.r:, a and Khakhal, and all the men with him, were killed and 
the place plundered, though women and children were spared. 
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General Ventura was invested with the government of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in 1830 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who had just annexed the 
Harand Dajil country. Chuta Khan, son of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 

Went and paid his roapoctB to liim. Hi xjafftr and all llio privilogcsa lm 

liad hold under the Khans of Kelat were continued to him. Shortly 
uftorwardH, under Diwan Hawaii Mai’s administration, the Gurchanis 
broke out against the Sikhs. The Eiladar Harsa Singh had killed a 
Gurchani who resisted his arrest for theft. In the scuffle the Gurchani s 
' mother was also accidentally slain. The Gurchanis rose on hearing of the 
woman’s death, and were joined by tire Tibbi Lunds. The great fort 
built by the Sikhs at Harrand had just been finished, but the gates not 
put up. The Gurchanis, therefore, were able to storm the fort, and killed 
Harsa Singh and about forty Sikhs who formed the garrison. The Diwan 
immediately marched on the Gurchanis and Lunds, who had to take . 
to the hills. After some time they were pardoned-. Chuta Khan went to 
Multan and paid a fine of Rs. 5,000, and his jagirs were restored to him. 
Meanwhile Bijar Khan, son of Jallab Khan II, had grown up and claimed 
his right to be chief ; but Chuta Khan refused to surrender the Turaan.’ 
Bijar Khan and his followers came down from the hills and surprised 
Chuta Khan at the village of Lundi Sayadan, near Lalgarh, and killed 
him. Bijar Khan then became Tumandar. The Lagharis were against 
him, as Chuta Khan had married a daughter of their chief; and the 
Sikhs refused to acknowledge him, as they had always supported his 
rival. Between the Sikhs and the Lagharis, therefore, the Gurchanis 
were hard pressed. Bijar Khan and his brother had to take their usual 
refuge in the hills, where they led a wild life, perpetually raiding on the 
plains at the head of the hill Lasharis and Durkanis. His excursions 
.spread even beyond the Indus, and he became the terror of the country 
up to Multan. Diwan Sawan Mai did his best to capture him, and on 
one occasion decoyed him into the Harrand Fort on pretence of making 
terms and sent him under a guard to Multan j but the Gurchanis attacked 
the escort on the road and rescued their beloved chief. Bijar Khan 
again harried the plains as far as the village of Jam-Diwan, near Dera 
Ghazi Khan ; but he was pursued by Pir Ali Khan, the commandant at 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and driven off, not, however, without inflicting a heavy 
punishment on his enemy. At last treachery was resorted to, and he 
was informed by the Eiladar of Harrand that he could return to his home. 
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He fell into tlie trap and returned to Lalgarh, where lie remained 
unmolested for about three months. But he was eventually seized while 
visiting Harrand, and sent in chains to Multan. Here he was kept by the 
Hi wan for two months, and then made over to the Lagharis, who paid a 
heavy sum to got possession of his person. They slow him outaidu tlio 

walls of Multan. The feud between the Lagharis and Gurclianis was 

iutunailiud by tliia murdor, mid luia never boon rotilly hoalod over. 

Bijar Khan, who had no son, was succeeded by his brother Ghulam 
Haidar Khan. He was the son of a slave-girl, and on this account had 
always great difficulty in establishing his influence with the tribe, as the 
Baluclies are very particular about purity of blood in their chiefs. For 1 
some time his authority was confined to the hills, and he led a wandering 
life of great privation. Often he was without a blanket to cover him 
while lying out at night on the mountain side. But when the Gurclianis ‘ 
made their submission to Diwan Mul Raj, he was restored to }iis jagir on 
condition of paying a nazarana of Rs. 400 a year. Shortly afterwards 
the outbreak at Multan took place, and Edwardes marched down the 
frontier from Hera Ismail Khan, calling on the Baluch tribes to join him. 
The Gurclianis seized the opportunity of revenge on the Sikhs and 
Lagharis ; and Ghulam Haidar Khan with two men accompanied him to 
Hera Gliazi Khan. The Harrand Fort was held for Mul Raj by Molikam 
Cliand, who sent a defiant message to Edwardes. The latter remarks 
that it was fortunate that the Gurclianis, u whosS equals for all kinds of 
violence and lawlessness are not to be found in this border,” wore with 
him, and not on the side of the Sikhs. He says they were burning to 
distinguish themselves as Kaura Khan and the Khosas had done. Later 
cn, as Harrand still held out, a force was sent against it under Lieutenant 
Ralph Yoangj who was Joined by Glmlam Haidar Khan. The fort was 
then, taken, and this last relic of Sikh Power disappeared from tlio 
c istiict. Ghulam Haidar Khan was also present for some time at the 
aic 0 o of Multan, At tlio conclusion of tlio war ho was appointed a 
annular of Horse and received a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

° Giuclnnny had the very worst reputation at this time; and for 
many years after annexation they were considered one of the most turbu- 

' n 011 the border - The wild clans living in Mount Mari and the 
0 nfl ' Ckefly LashariB and Pitafis, yfovo inveterate raiders and 
e i ms, and .Ghulam Haidar Khan's authority, as already noticed, 
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'as weakened by the defect in liis pedigree, and he was not able to 


repress these disorders with a firm hand. The Lasharis aided and abetted 
the depredations of the Maris, and in the Mutiny of 1857 guided them in 
their attack on the deserted cantonment of Asni. But. they were 
ultimately brought under -subjection, chiefly by the grant of lands in the 
plains to members of the hill sections, and partly by an improvement in 
the position of the chief, which enabled him to exercise to some extent 
the traditional duties of hospitality, without which a Tumandar can 
possess little influence. The kasur grant originally made by Ahmad 
Shah Durani was converted soon after annexation into a cash payment 
of Us. 532 per annum, and the chief was at the same time left liable for 
the nazarana payment of Rs. 400 per annum put on him by Diwan Sawan 
Mai. Soon afterwards tho whole jac/ir was confiscated by General Van 
Cortlandt. 


In 1867 an attack, known as the Harrand Raid, was made upon 
British territory by tho Bughti outlaw Ghulam Hussain Khan, at the 
head of twelve hundred men. Ghulam Haidar Khan mustered his tribe 
io tho number of about three hundred, and was joined by the Tibbi Lunds ; 
and with the assistance of a British detachment of twenty-seven sabres 
at Harrand, they attacked and routed the raiders, killing the leader 
Ghulam Hussain Khan and twenty-five men. The excellent conduct 
of the Tumandar and liis tribe on this occasion caused the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to apply to Government for the restoration of his confiscated 
privileges. Accordingly the jagir of the villages mentioned above, known 
as the Nurwali estate, was restored to him. This was continued at Settle¬ 
ment, and his inam was at tho same time raised to Rs. 3 , 000 . Tho 
behaviour of the tribe as a whole has since been uniformly good. The 
Tumandar was appointed an Honorary Magistrate, and was thus enabled 
to make his power and influence felt. 


Tho Gurchanis cannot now be said to be more out of hand than any - 
other tribe, although the Lashari section is still given to robbery, and tho 
Durkanis must always bo difficult to manage by reason of the inaccessible 
nature of their country. Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan died in 1884, an . 
was succeeded by liis son Jallab Khan, who had been previously acting 
as Deputy Inspector of Police at Harrand. Jallab Khan is an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Provincial Darbari 3 and in February 1905 was made a 
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Companion of tlie Indian Empire. His eldest son Lashkar Khan is a 
Jamadar in the Border Military Police, an Honorary Magistrate and 
Munsiff. His youngest son Hassan Khan is a Sub-Inspector of Police. 
His brother Mewa Khan succeeded him as Thanadar of Harrand and became 
an Inspector of Police and Divisional Darbari. He died suddenly in 1910. 
His son Bijar Klian is a Jamadar in the B. M. Police. Sardar Jallab Khan 
is a well educated man of great ability, and has made his authority felt 
throughout tlie tribe. Ho was unfortunately suspected by the Lagharis 
of having been privy to the murder, in 1886, of Allahdad Khan, son of 
Rahim Khan Laghari, and this suspicion did much to revive the slumber¬ 
ing enmity between the two tribes. A feud broke out between the Durk- 
anis and Hadianis in the spring of 1889, and in order to enforce the 
authority of Government, it was found necessary to blockade the Durkanis. 

The feud was, however, ultimately healed through the intervention 
of the chiefs of the District. The tribe is a wild and unruly one and re¬ 
quires a strong chief, like its present one, to keep it in check. The 
Rasharis have been less troublesome of late years, but special arrange¬ 
ments are made to watch their movements when they migrate from the 
nils and enter the Sindh tracts of Rajanpur in the summer months. 

Under the Revised Settlement the chiefs inam has been fixed at 
As. 3,782 per annum of which Rs. 3,120 are payable in kind at one-tenth 
produce from the following villages Alipur, Bambli, Bakliirpur, 
Khalatpur, Miranpur, Garkana Waziri, Buti and Darkhast Gkukim 
Haidar Khan. The balance of Rs. 662 is met from the revenue of the 
following villages :-Thal Wazir, Bartito, Harrand, Billar, Sori, Khalatpur. 

t ■ rile power to collect in kind is only enjoyed .during the pleasure of 
Government and the assignment is only made for the term of the Settle- 
nicnt. .! he. inam is conditional upon good and loyal service to be rendered 
^ 10 diief whenever and in whatsoever manner he is called upon by 
the District Olficor. The chief is bound to furnish sowars without pay¬ 
ment provided the value • of the service at annas 4 por diem per sowar 
t oes not exceed Rs. 1,000 per annum, any thing above this amount being 
repaid by Government at the same rate. 

The present income of the chief from all sources is about Rs. 30,000 
Per annum, including the allowance for the .good management of the 
tribe as welVas pass and sillahdari allowances. 
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The younger branch of the family at one time gave the chief great 
trouble, but they have now quieted down. They are men of position 
and hold a considerable area of land in the G-urchani Tuman. Their 
average annual income is about Rs. 10,000, principally derived from the 
land. 
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DILAWAR 

(dead). 

Manak 

(dead). 


r 


Muhammad 

(dead). 

I 


Sardar Fazl Ali Khan 
(dead). 


n 


r 


Sardar Ghulam 
Haidar Khan 
(died 1877). 


Imam Bakhsh 
Khan (dead). 


—1 
Ghulam 
Hussain Khan 
(dead). 

Sardar Naurang 
Khan 

(died 1908). 

l_ 


Barkhurdar 
Khan (dead). 


Karam Khan 
(dead). * 

! 


Sadik Khan 
(dead). 

Usman Khan 
(dead). 


Umar Khan 
(dead). 


S. Muhammad 
Khan 

(died 1886). 


S. Ahmad Khan 
(died 1898). 


Ilassan Khan 
(died 1890). 


Fazl Ali Khan 
(dead). 


r 


Ghulam Hussain Ghulam Haidar Imam Bakhsh 
Kiun Khan. Khan 

(born 1885). 




Ilassan Khan. 


Muhammad Khan 
(born 1907). 


r 


r 


Nur Muhammad Khan. Sadik Khan. 


Hamad Khan. 


Ghulam Haidar. 


r 

Azim Khan. 


Gul Muhammad 
Khan. 


Karim Khan. 


■1 lie Lund tribe of Baluches under their chief Sori are stated to have 
settled in the plains at the end of tl.e fifteenth century, dispossessing the 
onner Pathan inhabitants. They occupy the tract of country known as 
‘ ° n J from which they take the name of Sori Lunds, which distinguishes 
them from the southern branch of the tribe, the Tibbi. Lunds, who form 
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a separate Tunian. The country is believed by the Lunds to be called 
after the chief Sori, but the name is more probably derived from the 
Sori torrent which irrigates it. The Tumandars belong to the Haidarani 
section, and the present head of the family is a lineal descendant of Sori. 
Sorias son Haidar is said to have been a contemporary of the Emperor 
Babar. The annals of the Sori Lund tribe are not eventful ; and they do 
not appear to have been so much disturbed by wars as the tribes to the 
south and north. They were not so powerful as the Khosas, who were 
their neighbours on one side and the Nutkanis- on the other. After the 
power of the Durani Kings was established, the Lunds began to give 
trouble by resisting the exactions of the Afghan Governors. Sardar 
Muhammad Khan, in order to secure himself from punishment, built 
three forts, one in the Sori Pass and two at Khandiwala, near Shadan 
Lund, of which one is still the residence of the Lund Tumandars. He is 
said to have defeated three different Afghan armies sent against him. 
The Lunds, however, were ultimately forced to take refuge in the hills, 
and the Sori Pass fort became the chiefs residence. At last, in the 
time of Mir Alam Khan Durani, terms were arranged, and the Lunds re¬ 
occupied their lands in the plains on a promise to pay half the usual 
revenue to the Durani government. In his old age Muhammad Khan re¬ 
signed in favour of his son Fazl Ali Khan, who ultimately became one of 
the most influential chiefs in the country. He began by repelling two 
' Bozdar raids, inflicting great loss on the enemy. Shortly afterwards 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh conquered Dera Ghazi Khan, and the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur received the district in farm. The Lund chief made his 
submission and was taken into favour. He assisted Diwan Sawan Mai in 
an expedition against the Bozdars, who were soon forced to submit. In 
reward for this service the Diwan freed the Lunds from the payment of 
tirni or grazing dues, and restored the arrangements made in the time 
of the Duranis, by which they paid only half the revenue due on their 
villages. 

Fazl Ali Khan joined Edwardes with two hundred sowars, and was 
with him through the siege of Multan. He was rewarded with a valuable 
khilat , and a rent-free grant of twenty wells in Jiwani and Paki. In 
1857, when General Chamberlain's force attacked the Bozdars, Fazl Ali 
Khan sent his son Ghulam Haidar Khan with a body of four hundred 
Lunds to assist our troops, and again in 1868, when Lieutentaut Grey 
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w »3 carried into the hills by Kaura Khan Kasrani, a body of four hundred 
Lunds assisted in blockading tho rebel chief. Pazl Ali also distinguished 
himself by developing the agricultural resources of his country. He 
made the Fazlwah Canal, a most successful undertaking, which Govern¬ 
ment afterwards acquired at a cost of Rs. 5,000 and a grant of five 
hundred acres of irrigable land. The Sardar was an Honorary Magistrate, 
and was quite one of the ' remarkablo men of his time in this part of the 
Punjab. 

His son Ghulam Haidar Khan, who succeeded him, was also an 
excellent chief, and enjoyed a high reputation among the Baluclies. 
Under his wise management the importance and wealth of the family 
increased, and he was believed to be one of the richest men in the district . 
He accompanied- Major Sandeman to Kelat in 1875-76 with a body of 
Lund horsemen, and made good use of influence he possessed. An inam 
of Rs. 4,000, including the right of collecting the revenue of Mauza 
Shadan Lund in kind, was bestowed upon him at settlement. He died in 
1877, from the effects of a fall from a staircase leading to the roof of his 
fort at Kandiwala. He was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad Khan, 
who, though not so popular as his father, managed the tribe with success. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate. He was murdered in 1886 by his 
younger brother Hassan Khan, who was on bad terms with him, and 
considered himself insulted by some harsh words used by tho chief. Ho 
attacked Muhammad Khan, who was lying in his bed on the roof, and at 
one blow with a talwar almost severed his head from his body. Hassan 
Khan was convicted of this murder and hanged. Sardar Ahmad Khan 
succeeded to the inam and estates attached to the chiefship in place of 
Ins elder brother. He was made an Honorary Magistrate and a Provincial 
Darbari. Sardar Naurang Khan and Usman Khan for a time headed a 
party hostile to the chief, but they wero afterwai’ds reconciled. 

Sardar Ahmad Khan was married to a daughter of his uncle Imam 
Pakhsli Khan. 

He died in 1898 without male issue and was succeeded by his cousin 
Sardar Naurang Khan. In 1903 tho latter had a stroke of paralysis and 
became dumb and incapable of making any communication except by 
sounds signifying assent, or dissent. This necessitated the carrying "on of 
the work of the Tuman by his oldest son, Sardar Ghulam Hussain Khan. 
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In 1907 after some attempts to induce tlie father to resign of his own 
accord Sardar Ghulam Hussain Khan was formally installed as Tumandar 
and the jagir with bated rights was assured to him, together with the income 
arising from the waste lands held on lease from Government. Sardar 
Naurang Khan eventually consented to the installation on condition 
that he himself should again become Tumandar in the event of his 
regaining his health. There had been at first considerable friction between 
father and son over the private property and the young Sardar was much 
hampered by his father's miserliness, which prevented the due exercise 
of hospitality, so important a factor in Tuman administration. But a 
compromise was effected by which Ghulam Hussain Khan was allowed 
one^fifth of the whole produce of the lands, after deducting expenses 
incurred at Kandiwala, the chief's residence, as well as land revenue and 
pay of servants engaged on agricultural work, provided that he on his 
part agreed to live with his father. Sardar Ghulam Hussain Khan is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Munsiff in his Tuman and is also a Provincial 
Darbari, so Jong as he remains Tumandar. 

Mian Bakhsh Khan, a younger brother of the Tumandar, is being edu¬ 
cated at the Aitchison Chief College, Lahore. 

Gul Muhammad, son of Barkhurdar Khan, is serving as daffadar in 
the Border Military Police. 

Under the Revised Settlement the inam or jagir of the Sori Lund 
Tumandar is Rs. 4,595, of which Rs. 3,000 are payable in kind at one-fifth 
produce on account of the Government share of the revenue of Mauza 
Shadan Lund. The balance of Rs. 1,595 is made up as follows 

Basti Ranjha 
Passu Parhar 
Juni 

The power to collect in kind is only enjoyed during the pleasure of 
the Government. The chief holds his inam on condition of loyal service 
to be rendered in any way in which he may be called upon by the district 


802 

422 

371 
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officer. He is also bound to furnish sowars without payment providod 
that the value of the service at the rate of 4 annas per sowar per diem 
does not exceed Rs. 500 per annum. 



/ 
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SARDAR FAZL ALI KHAN, KASRANI. 


<8L 


MUHAMMAD 
(dead). . 


r- 

Sardar Khan 
(dead). 

I 

Sardar W itha Khan 
(died 1862). 


1 

Dilshad Khan 
(dead). 

Three generations. 


Sardar Khair Muhammad 
Fazl Ali Khan (died 1892). 
(born 1850). 


Allah Bakhsh 
Khan 

(died 1900). 

i 

M ’hmud Khan 
(born 1885). 


I 

Imam Bakhsh 
Khan 

(born 1876). 


Shamsher 
Ali Khan. 


Shcr Bahadur 
Khan 

(born 1873). 


Muhammad 
Yakub Khan 
(died 1888). 

Sardar Khan 
(died 1896). 


Dilshad Khan 
(born 1876). 


Mithu Khan 
(born 1880). 


-^ 

Ghulam Haidar 
Khan 

(born 1885). 


Jindwada Khan 
(born 1903). 


Muhammai Yakub 
(born 1900). 


Alimadyar 
(born 1903). 


Dost Muhammad Ghulam Ahmad, 
(born 1905). (born 1907). 


The Kasranis have not preserved the history of their chiefs family 
in any detail. Under the administration of Diwan Sawan Mai, Sardar 
Mitha Khan received half the produce of the Kasrani villages, the whole 
of mama Litri, six wells in Bet Ladha, and an inam of Rs. 462; also the 

right of levying a duty of eight annas on every camel and one anna on 

every donkey using tlio Pehar and Kawan Passes. 

Wien Edwardes marched down the frontier in May, 1848, on the 
outbreak of the rebellion, the fort at Mangrotha, dominating the whole 
Kasrani country, was held for Mul Raj by Chatan Mai, Governor of San- 
garli. Edwardes tried to win him over, but without success. He then 
s, nt a party of horsemen to Mitha Khan, and called on him to assist in 
expelling Chatan Mai. " Mitha Khan, ” Edwardes says, " was reckoned 
a wise man in his generation, and justified his good report. Called upon 
to do what no Asiatic leader likes to do, to declare openly for one side 
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or other before tlie war had taken a turn, he calculated the odds correct¬ 
ly in the face of Mul Raj’s great prestige, and declared against him. He 
sent his drum round the village, raised the country, and despatched a 
short message to Chatan Mai, that if he did not wish to be besieged, the 
sooner ho evacuated Mangrotha the better.” The Governor took the 
hint and fled in haste with his garrison, leaving the fort to Edwardes’ 
men, who marched in triumphantly at the head of their Kasrani allies. 
Mitha Khan continued to hold Mangrotha for some time, and was the 
medium through whom Asad Khan Nutkani endeavoured to negotiate 
with Edwardes. He ultimately joined Edwardes, and when peace was 
declaied he was confirmed in all his holdings. The country inhabited by 
the Kasranis was divided between the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Dera Ismail Khan, and there was besides a considerable section of the 
tribe living in the hills. This made its administration difficult, and the 
tribe became to a great extent disorganised in the early days of British 
Milo. Many raids and serious offences were committed, and the people 
were in bad odour with our District Officers. Yusuf Khan, leader of one 
of the factions, raised the Kasranis, and made an attack on Dera Fateh 
Khan in 1852, carrying off a large number of cattle. They were opposed 
unsuccessfully by a small force of Police, who lost five men killed and 
irco wounded. But the Thanadar followed them up, and sent informa¬ 
tion to the outpost of Vclioa. He was presently joined by the cavalry 
and border levies, who attacked the enemy bravely but unsuccessfully, 
osing an officer and three sowars killed and six men wounded. Some 
urtlier raids made by the Kasranis were without rosult. 

Mitha Khan had not taken part in the attack on Dera Fateh Khan; but- 
us conduct was not considered satisfactory by Major Nicholson, Deputy 
oinmissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, as he had neither given warning of 
the raid nor attempted to .secure the offenders. It was ultimately rosffiv- 
eclto punish the Kasranis for their misconduct, and a force "of nine 
minured men, under Brigadier-General J. S. Hodgson, was sent into the 
Uati Pass m April, 1853. The town of Bati was taken and destroyed; 

aU10ngst tlle loot were two xamburas originally taken by the Kasranis 
from Diwan Sawan Mai. After this Mitha Khan was made responsible 
0r P^ses, and his allowances were raised by Rs. 500. During the 
expedition against the Bozdars in 1857, the Kasranis behaved well; and 
-fitha Khan with a party of Kasranis assisted in the operations. He died 
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in 1862, and was succeeded by his son Fazl Ali Khan, the present 
Tumandar. 


Kaura Khan, o£ Tibbi Kasrani, became very powerful after Mitlia 
Khan's death, and usurped much of the chiefs authority. He was assist¬ 
ed by Ahmad Yar Khan Lashkarani MuTcadam , father-in-law of the 
youthful Fazl Ali, who had offended him by marrying a second wife 
contrary to his wishes. Tibbi Kasrani, and the villages attached to it at 
that time, formed part of the Dera Ismail Khan district. In 1868 Kaura 
Khan's son Jahangir Khan was accused of murder, and Lieutenant Grey, 
the Deputy Commissioner, came to Basti Azim to investigate the charge. 
Kaura Khan resenting such proceeding, seized Lieutenant Grey and 
carried him off to the hills. After detaining him a day he released him 
and took refuge with the hill Kasranis and the Musa Khels. The tribal 
levies of the two Dera districts were called out to blockade these tribes, 
and after a short interval Kaura Khan was duly surrendered. Ho was 
tried and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, but was afterwards 
pardoned. Fazl Ali Khan, then about sixteen years of age, took an 
active share in the pursuit of his enemy Kaura Khan. After this the 
tribe settled down, and the Tumandar’s authority became more generally 
respected. The bulk of the Kasranis have since been placed under the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, and are a quiet and orderly 
people. 

At the Revised Settlement of the district the Tumandar's inam was 
raised to Rs. 2,175 payable in cash from the revenue of the following 
villages i—Birat Mandwani, Berind, Jhok Bod, Chatta with Gatta, Harnal- 
wali, Rorhali, Kot Kasrani and Khetranwala. The assignment is inade 
for the term of the Settlement only, and is subject to reconsideration at 
its expiration. In addition to any service the chief may be called on to 
render, he is bound to furnish sowars without payment, when called on, 
provided that the value of the service at the rate of 4 annas per diem per 
sowar does not exceed Rs. 500 in a year, anything over this amount being 
repayable by Government at the same rate. 

Sardar Fazl Ali Khan is popular in his tribe. Ho is an Honorary 
Magistrate and Civil Judge, and a Provincial Darbari, His income is 
about Rs. 4,000 per annum. Allah Bakhsh Khan, eldest son of Sardar 
Fazl Ali Khan, , died in 1900. The question of the succession to the 
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Tumandari was then considered, and it was eventually decided in favour 
of his son Mahmud Khan, who is a Jamadar in the B. M. Police and has 
been granted the powers of an Honorary Magistrate of the third class. 

. In 1901 a lai 'g 0 tmct, inhabited mostly by Kasranis and Khitanis, 
was transferred, on the formation of the North-West Frontier Province, 
from the district of Dora Ismail Khan to that of Dera Ghazi Khan. It 
comprises 31 villages in the plains and the settlements in or at the foot 
of the hills of the Lahhani Kasranis, together with a corresponding por¬ 
tion of hill territory. 

Of the Sardar’s younger sons Slier Bahadur Khan is a Subedar in 
the Baluch Levy, Dilshad Khan a Jamadar in the Zliob Levy and Mitliu 
Khan and Gliulam Haidar Khan B. M. Police sowars. 


\ 


\ 
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SARDAR MASSU KHAN, TIBBI LUND. 


<SL 


MUHAMMAD KHAN. 


LashkarKkan I 
(dead). 

i 


Fateh Khan 
(dead). 


Karam Khan. 

I 

i_ 


Mubarak Khan 
(dead). 


r 

Lashkar Khan If. 

I 

Karam Khan II. 

I 

Mitha Khan. 
Two generations. 




Alam Khan 
(dead). 

Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 

Alam Khan 
(dead). 

Muhammad Khan 
(dead). 


Mazaru Khan 
(dead). 

i_ 


hsha 


Bakhshan Khan 
(died 1860). 


Musa Khan 
(dead). 


* Maz 


Sardar Mazar Khan 
(died 1900). 


Sardae Mabsu 
Khan. 

Haji Khan 
(born 1882). 

I 

Two sons. 


Gulzar Khan. 

„ I 

Two sons 


I 


Bahadur Khan. Pir Bakhsh, 


Sardar Khan 
(dead). 

I 

Two generations. 

1 


The Lunds of Tibbi, so called to distinguish them from tlie northern 
or Sori Lunds, are Rind Balhclies, and settled in the hills adjoining their 
present location under their chief Jaru Khan in the time of the great 
Mir Chakar, already mentioned. The tribe consists of three sections— * 
Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, who have coalesced into one small Tiunan, 
which has managed to keep itself independent of the Lagharis on the 
north and the Gurchanis on the south. The Tumandar’s family belongs to 
* the Maharani section of the Lunds proper. The lands they first occupied 
were adjacent to the Sign, Gtati and Chani torrents, whence they gradually 
spread into the plains they now occupy as far as the town of Tibbi and began 
to plunder the people of Hamad. They were on this account frequently 
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attacked by the Governors of Harrand, and would take refuge in the hills, 
issuing forth and re-occupying their lands when able to do so. At last, 
in the time of Sardar Mewa Khan, peace was made through the instru¬ 
mentality of Sultan Taib of Panah Ali, and the Lunds obtained a rent-free 
grant of their lands and of the perennial stream from the Kaha river 
which waters them. In return, Mewa Khan exerted himself in repressing 
raids and robberies, and handed over offenders to the Government for 
punishment. It is said that a section of the tribe, finding their former 
means of livelihood thus stopped, emigrated to Hyderabad in Sindh, where 
their descendants are living. In Mewa Khan’s time a raid in force was 
made into the plains by aPathan tribe. They collected a large booty and 
made their way back to the hills. Mewa Khan with three hundred men 
pursued and defeated them, killing one hundred and sixty, and recovering 
the stolen property and an immense number of arms. In reward for this 
service the Governor bestowed on Mewa Khan the jagir of Muhammadpur 
and half the perennial waters of Harrand. Mewa Khan then founded 
the present town of Tibbi Lund near Harrand. In Lashkar Khan’s time 
the prosperity of the Tibbi Lunds stirred up the envy of their more 
powerful neighbours, and a combination of the Mari, Bughti and Gurchani 
tribes was formed to attack Tibbi Lund with four thousand meip The 
Lunds could only muster fifteen hundred all told; but Lashkar Khan 
scorned to remain behind walls, and attacked them in the open, inflicting 
a severe defeat on them, and killing three hundred men. Islam Khan, 
the Bughti chief, asked for terms on the field of battle, and was spared 
with three hundred men. They were hospitably entertained in Tibbi 
Lund, and their wounds dressed, after which they were escorted back to 
the hills. The Bughtis still cherish the memory of this kind treatment. 

This victory mado Lashkar Khan famous, and he became the theme 
of warlike ballads which are still sung by the Baluches. On his death his 
son Karam Khan became Tumandar, and entered into a matrimonial 
alliance with a daughter of Muhammad Khan, Nohlcani Gurchani, who 
had quarrelled with the Gurchani chief. Karam Khan was * succeeded 
by his son Lashkar Khan II, in whose time the Gurchani chief joined the 
Lagharis in a combined attack on Tibbi Lund. Lashkar Khan, rivalling 
the action of his grandfather and namesake, sallied out and attacked 
them in the open; but without the same success, for he and a hundred 
men were killed on the spot, and his brother Mazaru Khan, great grand- 
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fatter of the present chief, was severely wounded. Lashkar Khan’s son, 
Kuram Khan II, was then a minor, and Mazaru Khan administered the 
tribe, making peace with the Gurchanis. 

The smouldering animosity of the Gurchanis soon broke out again. 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, the Gurchani chief, who had given his 
daughter in marriage to Sadik-Muhammad, Nawab of Bahwalpur, instigat¬ 
ed the latter to attack the Lunds. He accordingly sent an army of seven 
thousand men with six gun3 under Shaikh Muhammad; but Karam Khan 
made his submission and purchased peace with a lakh of rftpees, which 
he raised with great difficulty. Hostilities soon broke out again between 
the Lunds and Gurchanis; and Karam Khan applied to Mir Bahrain Khan, 
the Mazari chief, who came to his assistance with an army of two thousand 
men. The Gurchanis retreated into the hills, and were followed by the 
Mazaris and Lunds. Bahrain Khan, who was connected by marriage 
with the Gurchanis, wished to arrange terms of peace; but he was 
frustrated by the impetuosity of his tribesmen, who attacked the Gurchanis, 
and killed Musa Khan, cousin of the chief, with seventy men. The 
Mazaris and Lunds plundered the Gurchani country and then separated. 
Shortly afterwards the Gurchanis in revenge attacked the Mazaris and 
Lunds, killing Massu Khan, uncle of Sardar Mazar Khan. 

On Karam Khan’s death his cousin Muhammad Khan was made 
oliief. In his time Maharaja Ranjit Siugli seized the Harrand Dajil 
country from the Khan of Kclat. The Lunds joined with the Gurchanis 
in attacking the fort of Harrand, killing the Governor Iiarsa Singh, under 
circumstances already narrated. The Lunds after this were driven to 
the hills, and Muhammad Khan was forced to take refugo in Bahawalpur, 
where he received a jagir from the Nawab. Mitha Khan, son of Karam 
Khan, then became Tumandar; and after some negotiations the tribe made 
peace with the Sikhs, and received back their jagir from Diwan Sawan Mai. 
Mitha Khan and his cousin Alain Khan were killed on the slopes of Mount 
Mari while pursuing a band of Mari and Lashari thieves. On their death 
Bakhshan Khan, son of Mazaru Khan, became chief. He was present at 
the siege of Multan. He died in I860, and wa-s succeeded by liis son 
Sardar Mazar Khan. 

In 1867 the Harrand raid, described in another chapter, took place. 
Sardar Mazar Khan and his tribe, to the number of three hundred mon, 
assisted in repelling the attack, and Sardar Khan, brother of the chief, 
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received severe wounds, from the effects of which he died shortly afterwards. 
In reward for their services Government bestowed on Sardar Mazar 
Khan and the son of Sardar Khan the jagir of Mauza Muhammadpur 
amounting to Rs. 800 per annum., with the right of realising in kind. 
This sum, Rs. 800, was confirmed at Settlement, and the mode of realisation 
recorded. 




Sardar Mazar Khan was a fine specimen of a Frontier chiof, a man 
of keen intelligence, strong will, and in appearance a typical Baluch. 
He was fairly educated and exercised the powers of an Honorary Magis- c 
trate. He was a Provincial Darbari. He died in 1900, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Sardar Massu Khan, the present Tumandar, who has 
inherited his father’s jagir and property and been granted his seat in 
Provincial Darbars. He also is an Honorary Magistrate and Munsiff. 

Sardar Mazar Khan’s second son Gulzar Khan is an E. A. 0. in 
Baluchistan ; and his third son Bahadur Khan a Sub-Inspector of: Police. 

At the last revision of tho Settlement the amount of the inam was’ 
fixed at Rs. 1,140, of which Rs. 087 are payablo in kind from the following 
pattis of tho village of Muhammadpur Hambi:—Patti Chanar, patti 
Hambi, and patti Sayad. The balance of Rs. 453 is met in cash from tho 
revenue of tho villages of Rakba Lundan and Muhammadpur Hambi. 
Sardar Massu Khan’s income is about Rs, 7,000 per annum derived from 
jagir , produce of lands and Pass and Sillahdari allowances. The inam is 
conditional upon good and loyal services to be rendered by the chief 
whenever and howsoever ho may be called upon by the District Officer. 


\ \ 
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KHAN SAHIB ALLAH BAKHSH KHAN, SADOZAI. 

HAJI SHARIF (dead). 


Abd-ur-liahim Khan (dead).- Kazi Haji Muhammad (dead). 

Ahmad Khan 
(dead). 


Abdul Ghafur 
(dead). 


L 


I 

Sad-ullah. 

Three 

generations. 


r 


Ghulam Kadir 
(dead). 


Abd-us-Shakur 
Khan (dead). 

Two generations. 


I 

Abdul Karim 
Khan (dead). 

Four generations. 


Abdullah Khan 
(dead). 




Khan 

Bahadur 

(dead). 

T1 I 

hour sons. 


Ghulam 
Mustafa 
Khan (dead). 


i 

Ghulam 
Murtaza Khan 
(died 1863). 


Three Khan Sahib Allah 
generations. Bakhsii Kiian 
(born 1842). 

I 


Ata-ullah Faiz-ullah 

Khan Khan 

(born 1903). (born 1905). 

TIjg Dera Ghazi Khan branch of the Sadozais are descended from 
Uaji Sharif Khan, who was appointed Nawab of Multan, and afterwards 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, by Ahmad Shah Durani. Ho held a jagir valued 
at Rs.,.25,000 per annum. Ho left two sons, Abd-ur-Rahim Khan and 
Kazi Haji Muhammad, of whom the former succeeded him as Nawab, 
while Haji Muhammad became Kazi of Dera Ghazi Khan. They took 
the proceeds of the jagir in equal shares. Ahmad Khan succeeded his 
father as Nawab at Dera Ghazi Khan, but died childless while making a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Abdul Ghafur succeeded his father as Kazi of the 
city, and enjoyed his jagir as long as the Durani rule lasted, but on the 
coming of the Sikhs most of his revenues were attached. He continued 
to hold a jagir worth Rs. 4,030 per annum, and his sons, Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan and Ghulam Murtaza Khan, received the same amount. Under 
British Rulo the allowance of Rs. 750 from the dharamarth of Mankera 
was commuted into a cash-grant of Rs. 500 and a jagir of Rs. 1,000 in 
Multan. Two wells at Multan and two at Dera Ghazi Khan were also 
released to them. The cash allowance was stopped on the death of the 
brothers; but the Multan jagir has been continued to the heirs on the 












understanding that the lands are to come under a light assessment on 
Allah Baklish Khan’s death. The Dera Ghazi well-lands have been 
already lightly assessed. In 1874, a lease of one thousand acres, from 
the Kakhs of Mandoswala, Jhok Yar Shah and CJhabri, was granted to 
G-hulam Mustafa Khan in consideration of his services as Risaldar under 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. He died before taking possession; but in 1878 it 
was renewed to his son G-hulam Muhammad Khan, free for ten years. The 
land is now held by the sons of Ghulam Muhammad. G-hulam Muhammad 
Khan served in the Police and held the post of Inspector for some years. 
One of his sons, Karimdad Klian, is Octroi Darogha in Dera G-hazi Khan. 

Allah Bakhsh Khan is now at the head of the family. He holds a 
good position in Dera Ghazi Khan, although he is not wealthy. He is a 
member of the District Board and Municipal Committee, and is an 
Honorary Magistrate of the Town Bench of Dera Ghazi Khan. Ho is a 
Divisional Darbari, was granted the title of Khan Sahib in 1884 and is 
also Departmental Sub-Registrar in the tahsil. His present income is 
about Rs. 1,500 per annum, and is derived from the jagir in Multan, 
lands in Dera G-hazi Khan and emoluments as Sub-Registrar. 

The other members of the family in Government employ are:—Abd- 
ur-Rahim Khan and Sarwar Khan both in the Police ; Abd-ur-Rahman 
a Havildar in the Baluch Levy and Ghulam Sarwar Khan a Naib 
Nazir. Kadir Dad Khan and Abdul Khalik Khan were also in the Police 
but the former has retired on pension and the latter died in 1909, 


i 
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MUHAMMAD KHAN NUTKANI. 


All Akbar Khan. 
I 

M. Asad Khan. 


MUHAMMAD MASSU KHAN I. 
I 


r 




Haji Muhammad 
Massu Khan II 
(died 1882). 


Lai Khan. 

I 


Muhammad Khan I 
(dead). 


AzimKhan. ZuMk-ar Khan. Ali Gauhar Muhammad Raza Ali\kbar 

„„ I . Khan. Khan. Khan. 

Two generations. 

Muhammad Four sons. 
__ Khan. 

n 


Muhammad 
Massu Khan III 
(died 1897). 


Fateh Muhammad 
Khan. 

Two sons. 


ZamanKhan. 

I 

Two sons. 




Muhammad Khan 
(born 1870). 

Muhammad Azim 
Khan II 
(born 1896). 


S. Imam Bakhsh 
Khan 

(born 1879). 

Massu Khan 
(bom 1900). 


Faiz-ullah Khan 
(born 1896). 


Tlie Nutkani Rind Baluches trace their descent from a common 
ancestor, Notak, from whom they take their name of Nutkani. The 
Tumandarship has always followed the Karatni branch. Like the other 
Baluches of the district, the Nutkanis accompanied tho Emperor Hutna- 
yun to Delhi, and afterwards settled down in the Sangarh country and in the 
adjoining hills now held by tho Bozdars. They still occupy the lands 
between the hills and the Indus irrigated by tho Sangarh torrent. There 
is nothing recorded regarding tho history of tho family until the time of 
Massu Khan I, who built the forts of Mangrota and Mahoi,and subdued 
the whole of Sangarh between Yehoa and Ahmadani. He married daught¬ 
ers of the chiefs of the Lunis and of the Ustaranas, thus entering into 
alliance with the two most powerful of the neighbouring Pathan tribes. 

In Massu Khan's time.there were frequent wars with the Kulachis 
of the Makalwad, and the Jistkams of Leiah. He was succeeded by his 
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son Ali Akbar Khan, who was at constant war with the Khosas, 
Lagharis and Bozdars. On Ali Akbar Khan’s death there ensued a 
fierce rivalry between his son Asad Khan and his brother Lai Khan, in 
which most of the surrounding tribes were involved. Lai Khan was 
supported by the majority of liis own tribe and by the Ustaranas, while 
Asad Khan received help from the Khosas, Kasranis and Lunis. Lai 
Khan was at first successful, and defeated the Khosas in the Sangarh 
Pass, killing their chief Barkhurdar Khari^ Ultimately, however,° the 
Khosas won a victory and drove Lai Khan out of the country, setting up 
Asad Khan as Tumandar. 

Lai Khan fled in tlio direction of Kandahar, and, having given his 
daughter in marriage to Tabar Khan, younger brother of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, obtained a Sanad recognising him as Tumandar. Armed with 
this he returned to Sangarh and for a time re-established himself 
there. A second time he had to flee the country, and Asad Khan 
again became chief ; and as he was allied by marriage with the Khosa 
and Laghari chiefs, his position became a strong one. When Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh took possession of Dera Ghazi Khan, and Nawab Sadik 
Muhammad of Bahawalpur held the farm of the district, Lai Khan made 
friends with the Nawab, whom he persuaded to attack his old enemies 
the Khosas. But Lai Khan himself was killed in the war, and Asad 
Khan was left for a time without a rival. He bought off the Nawab by 
giving him two of his daughters in marriage. He himself had married 
wives belonging to the chief families of the Laghari, Kasrani, Kulachi 
and Liun tribes, and his sister was married to Kaura Khan. These 
numerous alliances made him one of the most powerful chiefs in the 
neighbourhood. 

When the farm of the district was taken away from the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur and General Yentura was put in charge, Asad Klian 
refused to corao in, or as the Nutkanis say, delayed in paying the 
nazarana due by him. In any case, a Sikh army under Kharak Singh 
marched against them, and Haji Muhammad Khan, son of Lai Khan, was 
encouraged to claim the Tumandarship. Asad Khan fled to the Bozdar 
hills, and remained there for some time, while Haji Muhammad Khan joind 
Kharak Singh’s army. The arrangement, however, broke down, for (he 
Haji would not undertake to pay the heavy annual nazarana demanded. 
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Thus, no one was recognised as Tumandar of the Nutkani tribe, which 
has ever since remained without an acknowledged chief. 

Asad Khan was afraid to venture into the plains, but lie deputed his 
son Zulfikar Khan after some time, with a nazarana of Rs. 25,000, to sue 
for terms.' He was sent as a prisoner to Lahore, but was ultimately releas¬ 
ed by the Maharaja. Asad Khan himself shortly afterwards paid a visit 
to the Saddozai Nawab Slier Muhammad Khan at Dera Ismail Khan, and 
while there, was arrested and sent to Lahore. When Diwan Sawan Mai 
became Governor he called him to Multan, and granted him an annual al¬ 
lowance of Rs. 4,000. 

When the Multan war broke out Asad Khan entered into negotia¬ 
tions with Bdwardes, but declared he could not join him, as this would 
imperil the safety of his family who were at Multan. At that time Haji 
Muhammad Massu Khan had joined Edwardes, and his brother Muham¬ 
mad Khan watf in consequence treacherously killed by the Sikhs at 
Harrand. Later on Asad Khan joined the army of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, then advancing against Mul Raj. After the war he did not 
return to Dera Ghazi Khan, bub remained with the Nawab, to whom he 
was related by marriage, receiving a pension of Rs. 3,GOO from the revenues 
of Bahawalpur. His eldest son Azim Khan went to Khairpur and obtained 
a jagir from Mir Ali Murad ; but after the Multan war he returned to 
Sangarh. Haji Muhammad Massu Khan died childless in 1882, and 
thus left Muhammad Massu Khan III, son of Azim Khan, as the 
undoubted head of the family. The other sons of Asad Khan remained 
in the Bahawalpur State, where they held various posts. Ali Gauhar 
Khan was Mashir-i-Mcil or Finance Minister. Ali Akbar Khan held a 
muaji there till his death when his son Alnnad Khan returned to Dera 
Ghazi Khan. Muhammad Massu Khan was appointed a Deputy In¬ 
spector of Police in the district in 1870, and was promoted to the rank 
of Inspector. He was a man of excellent character and was highly 
respected throughout the district. He held a seat in Darbar and enjoyed 
a pension of Rs. 360. 

died in 1897 and left two sons Muhammad Khan and Imam 
Bakhsh. The former was looked on as his father's successor and was 
made a Divisional Darbari. Unfortunately he became a lunatic and his 
younger brother Sardar Imam Bakhsh, a Suhedar of the Baluch Levy 
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is now regarded as tlio head of the family and occupies the seat in 
Darbars. His income from all sources is about Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

Haji Muhammad Massu Khan, who died in 1882, was a man of great 
shrewdness of character, and possessed considerable influence in the 
district. He showed his enterprise by digging a canal, now known as 
the Massuwah, in the north of his ilaha , which was ultimately purchas- 
ed by Government for Rs. 25,000 in addition to the proprietary rights 
in the State rakhs of Mari and Mor Jhangi, which were transferred to 
him free of revenue during the currency of the Settlement. In 1870 ho 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, then a rare event among Baluohes and 
hence was honoured with the title of Haji. Ho left his property by will 
to Ali Akbar Khan, to whose sons and descendants it now belongs. 
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MIAN HAMID OF TAUNSA. 




MUHAMMAD UMAR. 


r - 

Abdul Wahab. 

Muhammad Zakaria 
(died 1850). 

Muhammad Suleman 
(died 1850). 


Darwesh Muhammad 
(died 1814). 


-'i 

Gul Muhammad 
(died 1843). 


Mian Allah Bakhsh 
(died 1901). 


Kadir Bakhsh 
(died 1887). 

I 

Two generations. 




Muhammad Ibrahim. 

I 

Abd-ur-Rahman. 

I 


Kbair Bakhsh 
(died 1800). 


r 

Mian Ghulam 
Muhammad 
(died 1849). 


Khair Muhammad 
(died 1894). 

Two sons. 

□ 


i 

Mian Ghulam 
Ahmad 
(died 1849). 


Mian Muhammad 
Musa 

(died 1905). 


Mian Ahmad 
(died 1878). 


Mian Mahmud 
(born 1864). 


r- 

M. Hamid 
(born 1873). 

Ghulam Said-ud-din 
(born 1909). 


I 

Ghulam Zakaria 
(born 1895). 


) 

M. Abdullah 
(bom 1899). 


Mian Ahmad 
(born 1887). 


Ghulam Farid 
(bom 1906). 


Nizam*ud-din 
(born 1908). 


The family of the Mian Sahib of Taunsa are said to bo of Barakzai 
origin, but they have generally been known as Jafars from the small 
Afghan tribe of that name resident in Drug, whence they came into the 
plains. Muhammad Suleman came to Taunsa in 1796, and became the 
disciple of Shah Khwaja Nur Muhammad. He secured a great reputa¬ 
tion for holiness, and had a large following. He was protected by the 
Nutkani chiefs, and afterwards by the Nawab of Bahawalpur. His 
shrine at Taunsa was built by the Nawab at a cost of Rs. 85,000, and it 
forms the centre of a largo group of buildings, covering several acres, 
which have been erected by various wealthy Murids. Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan Saddozai of Multan, built two dwelling-houses and a sarai, where 
visitors are lodged without charge. Mian Allah Bakhsh, grandfather 
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of the present Mian, commonly known as the Pir or Mian Sahib of Taunsa 
Sharif, was a man of energy and intelligence. He had a great taste for 
architecture, clock-work, and mechanics, and spent most of the large 
income he derived from his Murids in enlarging and embellishing the 
shrine and the buildings around it. He replaced the old dome of yellow 
Multan tiles by one of white marble, and built a beautiful little mosque 
close to the tomb. He lived a retired life, seldom leaving the enclosure 
round the shrine, but was always pleased to receive visitors and show 
them over the buildings. He was allowed to nominate a member of his 
family to represent him in Darbar. This seat was held for many years 
by Mian Kadir Baklish, who died in 1887 being succeeded by his brother 
Mian Khair Baklish who died in 1890 since when none has been nominated 
and the seat has remained vacant. Mian Allah Baklish died in 1901 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Musa who died in 1905 and was in 
turn succeeded by his son Muhammad Hamid, the present Sajjada 
Nashin of the Taunsa shrine. On the death of Mian Allah Baklish a 
quarrel arose between Mian Muhammad Musa and his younger brother 
Mian Mahmud, who is a son-in-law of Nawab Abdullah Khan Alizai of 
Dera Ismail Khan, about the property left by their father and the income 
of the shrine. Matters were temporarily settled through the arbitration 
of the chief of the district, but on Muhammad Musa's death the quarrel 
broke out afresh botween his son Mian Hamid and Mian Mahmud over 
the question of the succession and no final settlement has yet been 
arrived at.. 

Mian Hamid's income is estimated at about Rs. 5,000 per annum, 
and is derived from lands and the offerings made at the shrine. 


\ 
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GHULAM HAIDAR, MIRANI. 


GHAZI KHAN 
(died 1494). 

Haji Khan 
(dead). 

Chakar Khan 
(dead). 


Kamal Khan Sultan Khan Adu Khan 
(dead). (dead). (dead). 

Mubarak Khan 
(dead). 

Mir Alim Khan 
(dead). 

1 

' r i 

Ghazi Khan II Ali Gauhar. 

(died 1772). | 

Muhammad Hussain 
(dead). 


Shah Muhammad Muhammad Amir Ghulam Hussain 
Khan (died 1832). (died 1855). 

(died 1835). I 


I I i 

Ahmad Khan Mahmud Khan Haji Khan Ghulam Muhammad 
(died 1875). (died 1900). (dead). Khan 

(died 1883). 


AliahBakhsh Mir Alam Ghula:j Haidar Ghulam Sarwar 
(died 1892). Khan. (born 1871). (born 1877). 


Ghazi Khan Shah Muhammad 

(born 1892). * (bom 189y), 




The Mirani family was one of the most important in the past annals 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. For nearly three hundred years they ruled the 
greater part of what is now the Dera Ghazi Khan district; and the city 
of Dera Ghazi Khan was founded by one of them in the reign of Emperor 
Akbar. They are a branch of the Dodai tribe, whose legendary origin 
has been touched upon in the history of the Gurcliani Tumandars. Doda 
is said to have been the son of Mir Bhanga-, Ruler of Seistan, who is 
possibly identical with the Bliorangsen of Gurcliani genealogy. Doda’s 
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son Mundo was Mir or Governor at the Court of Rani Raja of Tliata in 
Sindh; and hence a fanciful derivation is made for the name Mir ani, which 
is interpreted as the equivalent of Mir-i-Rani. 

The actual history of the family begins with the arrival of Sohrab 
Khan, the Dodai chief, at the Court of Sultan Hussain Langah of Multan, 
about 1480. The country along the Indus from Din Kot to Karor is said 
to have been given to his people, and no doubt their possessions really 
extended much further south than Karor. Among his followers was Haji 
Khan, who obtained the lower Derajat as his portion, and founded the 
city of Dera Ghazi, which was extended and enlarged by his son Ghazi 
Khan, who gave it its present name. Mr. Fryer states that Ghazi Khan I. 
died in 1494. There are still some inscriptions in enamelled tiles on his 
tomb at Churatta, from which w^e know that it was built in the reign of 
Akbar; and this is confirmed by the style of the architecture. It is 
octangular with towers at the corners, and is decorated with courses of 
glazed tiles of fine quality. The tomb was probably erected by the Ghazi 
Khan in power at the commencement of AkbaPs reign, who, in company 
with Ismail Khan and Fateh Khan, made his submission to Sultan Slier 
Shah at Bliera in 1540. 


In addition to giving his name to the city, Ghazi Khan is said to 
have built the Khanwali mosque, and to have dug the Kasturi Canal, 
which waters the lands around. The fort, of which traces still remain, 
was commenced by him, and lie laid out the Naulaklia Bagli, the site of 
which is now occupied by the District Courts. He is also reputed to have 
founded the town of Kinjhar in Muzaffargarli. He was succeeded by his 
son Haji Khan, foundor of the town of Ilajipur, now the residence of the 
Sarai family. Jalian Khan, his son, gave his name to a village in Muzaffar- 
garli. San jar Khan, his successor, founded the village of Sanghar in the 
Sanghar. Similarly, Alam Khan founded Mauza Alam Khan; Daud 
Khan founded Kot Daud, and Gadai Khan, the large village of Gadai. 
All these villages are in the Dera Ghazi Khan tahsil. Ghazi. Khan 
II. built the still existing tomb of the saint at Pir Add; and his own 
tomb exists also close to the shrine. On the death of Chakar Klian 
the power of the Miranis decreased. Kamal Khan succeeded him; but 
all his sons appear to have enjoyed possession rather on the left than the 
right bank of the Indus. Kamal Klian is the reputed founder of Leiah; 
Sultan Khan of Kot Sultan, and Adu Khan of Kot Adu in Muzaffargarli. 
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The majority of the Miranis are now settled in Dera Ismail Khan. They 
are also to be met within the neighbourhood of G-arh Maharaja in Jhang. 
Their settlement in the Sindh Sagar Doab is probably synchronous with 
the foundation of Leiah, Kot Sultan and Kot Adu. 


The rule of the Miranis was, on the whole, peaceful and prosperous. 
The country was developed, and canals were extended by them. Up to 
the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion they were undisturbed, except towards 
the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, when they rebelled and were punished by 
Prince Muaz-ud>din, afterwards Emperor Jahandar Shah. At that time 
the Kalhoras, who were destined to supplant the Miranis, were establishing 
their power in northern Sindh. Nadir Shah in 1737 annexed the Derajat 
to his dominions, but maintained the Miranis as governors ; and the same 
course was followed by Ahmad Shah Durani, until the capture of Dera 
Ghazi by the Kalhoras in 1769. Mahmud Khan Gujar, who had been 
Wazir of the last Ghazi Khan, was continued as governor, and had power 
for upwards of thirty years, both over Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh. 
He bore the title of Janesar Khan. Ghazi Khan II. died in 1772. He was 
an incompetent man and given to drink, and the real power was wielded 
by Wazir Mahmud Khan. 

The family have long since sunk into insignificance as far as their 
property and position goes, although they are still respected by the 
people for the sake of old times. Haji Khan Mirani fought under 
Edwardes during the siege of Multan. Mahmud Khan, the father of the 
present head of the family, practised as a hcikivi or physician in the city 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, and enjoyed a small lease of Government land. His 
son, Ghulam Haidar, who has succeeded him, is also a physician as his 
father was but in poor circumstances, though he has inherited the land 
leased by Government to his father. Another son, Mir Alam Khan, has 
been converted to Christianity. 
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H. H. MAHARAJA-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA BHUPENDRA 

SINGH. ^ * 


PHUL 
(died 1652). 


r 

Tiloka 
(died 1687), 

(ancestor of tho families 
of Nabha and Jind). 


Rama. 


Four other sons. 


Raja Ala Singh 
(died 17G5). 

'i 

Five other sons. 

s. ’| 

Sardul Singh 
(died 1753). 

1 

Two other sons. 

r i 

Himmat Smgh Raja Amar Singh 

(died 1774). (died 1781). 

Budh Singh. 

Raja Sahib Singh 
(died 1813). 

. r 'i 

Maharaja Karam Smgh Jit Singh. 

(died 1848). 

1 

Maharaja Narendra Singh 
K.OS.I. 

(died 1862). 

Dip Singh 
(died 1862). 

j 

Maharaja Moliendra Singh 
G.C.SI. 

(died 1876). 

L — 5 

1 

r 

Maharaja Rajendra Singh 
G.O.S.I. 

(died 1900)* 

Kunwar Ranbir Singh 

K.O.SI. 

(born 1873). 

Maharaja Bhopendra Singh 
(born 1891). 


Area 

Population ... ... 

Revenue 

... ... 5,412 square miles, 

1,596,692 
... Rs, 82,65,101 


Forces 


::: JS 

- (Cavalry ... 434 

( (GUU8 ... 110 


’I 
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The family has been established as a Ruling Power south of the 
Sultej since 1752, when the present capital was founded by Sardar Ala 
Singh, afterwards Raja. He was a Sidhu Jat Sikh, descended from 
Rama, second son of Pliul, the common ancestor of the chiefs of Patiala, 
Jind and Nabha, and the Sardars of Laudgarhia, Malaudh, Jiundan and 
Bhadaur. Phul was a descendant of Baryam, who was granted the 
chaud/ayat or office of revenue collector of the country to the north-west 
of Delhi by the Emperor Babar in 1526 A. D. Phul was continued in 
this office by the Emperor Shah Jahan. Going back beyond Phul, in the 
same line, we find the houses of Faridkot, Atari, Kaithal, Jhuinba, 
Sidhowal and Arnauli, all springing from Sidhu, a scion of the royal 
Rajputs of Jaisalmer. Sidhu's children are thus spread all over the Eastern 
Punjab ; and their blood is the oldest and the bluest in the Province 
south and east of the Sutlej, save and excepting the chiefs of the Simla 
Hills. 

Sardar Ala Singh, grandson of Phul, was a contemporary of Ahmad 
Shah, the Durani monarch of Afghanistan. He joined the Sikh com¬ 
bination against the new Muhammadan power, but suffered defeat at the 
King's hands in common with the cheif of Nabha, the Singlipurias, the 
Ahluwalias and others of the Khalsa. The decisive battle was fought at 
Barnala, then the chief town in Patiala, in 1762, and the Sikhs are said 
to have left twenty thousand of their number on the field. Barnala was 
plundered, and Ala Singh was led captive before Ahmad Shah, who 
granted him his liberty on payment of a ransom of four lakhs of rupees. 
But the Barnala disaster proved the making of Ala Singh, for Almiad 
Shah had no desire to push matters to extremities, and in order to 
conciliate the Sikhs presented Ala Singh with a dress of honour, conferred 
upon him the title of Raja, and installed him as chief in the group of 
villages around his home. After the King had returned to Kabul the Sikhs 
again gathered and, attacking Sirhind, slew the Governor and captured 
the place after a bloody battle with the royal troops. Ala Singh was 
foremost in the fight, and received as his reward the town of Sirhind and 
the villages in the neighbourhood. He made no attempt to rebuild the 
place, which was regarded as accursed by the Sikhs after the murder 
there of the sons of Guru Gobind Singh, but removed most of the 
inhabitants to the new town of 1. atiala, where he soon afterwards built a 
masonry fort. 



Ahmad Shall subsequently conferred the title of Raja-i-Rajgan 
Bahadur on Ala Singh's grandson, Amar Singh, who succeeded his grand¬ 
father on the gadcli . Raja Amar Singh made Patiala the most powerful 
State between the Jumna and the Sutloj, but after his death the adminis¬ 
tration fell into disorder, and in 1812 it was necessary for the British 
Government to interfere authoritatively in the Patiala affairs. Raja 
Sahib Singh, who succeeded Amar Singh, was almost an imbecile, but 
the State was wisely administered during part of his lifetime and during 
the minority of his son by his wife Rani Aus Kaur, a woman of great 
ability. The title of Maharaja was conferred on the Patiala chief in 1810 
by the Emperor Akbar II on the recommendation of General Ochterlony. 
Afterwards^ for services rendered to the British in the Gurkha War of 
1814, Maharaja Karam Singh was awarded portions of the Hill States 
of Keonthal and Baghat, with a revenue of Rs. 35,000, under a nazrana 
payment of Rs. 2,80,000. A re-arrangement of territory was effected on 
a small scale in 1830, when the present station of Simla was being 
formed; the Maharaja receiving three villages of the British pargana 
of Barauli, near Sabathu, in lieu of some lands lying under the Jakko 
Hill. Again, after the First Sikh War, the Maharaja Narendra Singh's 
assistance was acknowledged by the gift .of a portion of the confiscated 
Nabha territory. After 1357 Narendra Singh's splendid services were 
rewarded with the gift of sovereign rights in the Narnaul division of the 
forfeited State of the Jhajjar Nawab, assessed at a revenue of two lakhs 
on condition of political and military support in times of general danger 
or disturbance. He was also permitted to purchase the Kanaud pargana 
of Jhajjar and the taluka of Khamaon in perpetual sovereignty in 
liquidation of loans advanced to the British Government during the 
Mutiny. In addition, the Maharaja was granted administrative jurisdic¬ 
tion over Bhadaur, and the right of escheats and reversion tp lapsed 
estates therein, receiving the annual sum of Rs. 5,265, previously paid 
into the Imperial treasury by the Bhadaur Sardars. 

Narendra Singh was made a K.C.S.I, in 1861, and died in 1862 after 
.a reign of 17 years at the early age of 39. He was succeeded by 
Maharaja Mohendra Singh, G.&S.L, who ruled for fourteen years, during 
the first eight of which, while he was a minor, the administration was 
carried on in his name by a Council of Regency. The most important 
btate measure adopted in Maharaja Mohendra Singh's time was the 
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sanctioning of the Sirhind Canal project for carrying off the Sutlej waters 
at Rupar, in the north of the Ambala District, and distributing them over 
an immense area of the southern Punjab, including considerable portions 
of Patiala, Jind and Nabha States, and the British districts of Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore. The canal was formally opened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in 1882, and now commands a total area of over 8,000 square miles. 

A sum of one crore and fifteen lakhs of rupees had been contributed by 
the Patiala State up to the end of 1901 towards the cost of construction, 
based upon the approximate benefit accruing to the State. The British 
Government undertook to provide funds for two-thirds of the work, and 
the charges for the remaining third share were borne by the States of 
Patiala, Jind and Nabha in certain fixed proportions. Maharaja Moliendra 
Singh will long be remembered for his liberality in measures connected 
with the improvement and general well-being of the country. He made 
a handsome donation of Rs. 70,000 to the University College, Lahore; 
and in 1873 he placed ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal of Government 
for the relief of the famine-stricken people of Bengal. In 1875 he was 
honoured by a visit from His Excellency Earl Northbrook, Viceroy and 
Governor-General; and the opportunity was taken of founding the 
present admirable institution known as the Mohendra College for the 
promotion of higher education in the State. Mohendra Singh died 
suddenly in 1876, and was succeeded by Maharaja Rajendra Singh, who 
was born in 1872. During his minority, which ceased in 1890, the 
administration was carried on by a Council composed of three officials, under 
the Presidentship of the late Sardar Sir Deva Singh, K.C.S.I, The 
finances were carefully watched, and considerable savings effected, from 
which have been met the charges in connection with the Sirhind Canal 
and the broad-gauge line of railway between Rajpura and Patiala. 

An extension of this line joining the Rajputana-Ferozepore system at 
Bhatinda was completed in 1889. 

The Patiala State contributed a contingent of eleven hundred men 
of all arms for service beyond the frontier during the Kabul War of 1879. 
They were employed in keeping open the lines of communication between 
Thai and the Paiwar in the Kuram Valley, and proved themselves excel¬ 
lent soldiers, maintaining an exemplary discipline during the whole period 
of absence from their homes, lheir services were recognized by the 
bestowal upon Sardar Deva Singh of the Knighthood of the Order of the 
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Stai of India. Bakhslii Ganda Singh, commanding the troops, was honour¬ 
ed with the Companionship of the same Order, further, the Maharaja 
was exempted from the presentation of nazars in Darbar in recognition 
of services rendered on this occasion by his State. 

Towards the end of 1887 the Council of Regency, on behalf of the 
minor Maharaja, most loyally offered to place the whole resources of the 
State at the 1 disposal of the Imperial Government in the event of the 
outbreak of a war on the North-West Frontier. This generous offer took 
a practical form later on in an engagement to maintain for service, side 
by side with British troops, a specially trained corps numbering six 
hundred cavalry and one thousand infantry, fully equipped and ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice. Similar proposals were received 
about the same time from the other leading States of the Punjab and 
were accepted by the Supreme Government, and acknowledged by His 
Excellency the Viceroy at a Darbar held at Patiala in November 18S8. 

The Maharaja’s marriage with a daughter of Sardar Kishan Singh 
of Patiala was celebrated with great pomp in November 1888. The 
festivities were honoured with the presence of their Excellencies the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Dufferin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and a large number of officials and Mends of the Maharaja and 
his family. 

The present chief, Maharaja Bliupendra Singh, was born on tho 
12th October 1891, and succeeded to the gaddi on the death of his 
father Maharaja Sir Rajendra Singh, G.C.S.I., in November 1900. The 
late chief was only 28 years of age when he died. He was a loyal 
chief, gifted with many amiable qualities but during his reign the 
finances and administration of the State fell into confusion from which 
they are now gradually recovering. The administration during the 
minority of Maharaja Bliupendra Singh, who was educated at the 
Aitchison College, was conducted by a Council of Regency, composed 
of throe members under the Presidentship of tho late Sardar Bahadur 
Gurmukh Singh, C.S.I. The young chief married in 1908 the daughter 
of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurnam Singh, of Sungrur, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Jind State Forces. 

Kunwar Ranbir Singh, brother of Maharaja Rajendra Singh and 
uncle of the present chief, married in 1889 a daughter of Sardar Lehna 
ol Karamgarh in Patiala, On 1st January 1903, the Kunwar 
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Sahib was made a Knight Commander of the Star of India for his services 
to the Patiala State, and in November of the same year he was appointed 
a member of the Provincial Legislative Council and in January 1910 he 
was appointed to the Imperial Legislative Council. 

The Maharaja ranks first in the precedence list of the Native States 
in the Punjab and enjoys a salute of seventeen guns. He is entitled to be 
received and visited by His Excellency the Viceroy. His Highness was 
invited to meet His Royal Jlighness the Prince of Wales at Lahore in 
November 1905. 
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H. H. NAWAB BAHADUR, NAWAB SADIK MUHAMMAD 
KHAN V, ABBASI. 


SADIK MUHAMMAD KHAN I 
(DIED 1746). 

I 


Bahawal Khan I 
(died 1749). 


Mubarak Khan. 


Bahawal Khan II 
(died 1609). 


Fateh Khan. 

I 


Wahid Bakhsh 
Khan alias 
Mubarak Khan 
(died 1809k 


Sadik Muhammad 
Khan II 
(died 1825). 


Kadir Bakhsh 
Khan. 

I 

Two generations. 


Sardar Khan, 

I 

Three generations. 
4 other sons. 


Bahawal Khan III 
(died 1852). 

L 


Azim Yar Khan. 
Two sons. 


Jafar Khan. 

I 

Two generations. 


i— 
Haji Khan 
alias Fateh 
Khan 

(died ^1858.) 


1 


V 


Muhammad 
Khan. 

Two generations. 


Sadik Muliammad 

Khan III 
(died 18G1). 


Two other sons. Abdullah Khan 
(died 1863.) 

a, ! 

Two generations. 


Bahawal Khan IV 
(died 1866). 

i_ 


Mahabbat Khan. 
Six sons. 


r 


Sadik Muhammad Khan IV 
(died 1899). 


Fateh\han 

(dead). 


Muhammad Bahawal Khan V 
(died 1907). 

Nawab Sadik Muhammad Khan V 
(born 1904). 


Hajilchan 
(born 1893). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 


17,285 square miles. 
720,877 
... Rs, 34,00,000 

The Bahawalpur State lies to the south-west of the Punjab and to 
snort toast of Sindh. It is bounded on the north by the Sutlej, on 
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the west by the Indus and on the south by the States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer and the Province of Sindh. Its extreme length is about 300 
miles and mean breadth about 50 miles. 

The dominant race are the Daudputras, to which tribe the ruling 
family belongs. They claim as their ancestor Abbas, the uncle of the 
Prophet, from whom the present Nawab is said to be the sixtieth in 
direct descent. Tradition asserts that the children of Abbas emigrated, 
on the death of the last Khalifa, via Khorasan and Makran to Rori- 
Bhakar in Sindh. The earliest records show them settled there and 
prosperous, having dug themselves canals from the Indus. Amir Channi 
Khan, thirty-sixth in descent from Abbas, had two sons, Daud Khan and 
Mahdi Khan. From the former sprung the line of Abbasi Daudputras, 
who founded the Bahawalpur State, while Kalhora, son of Mahdi Khan, 
was the founder of the Kalhora, dynasty of Sindhian kings. The title of 
Nawab was conferred on Sadik Muhammad Khan I by the Emperor Nadir 
Shah in 1739, who also granted to him a large part of the territory now 
included in the Bahawalpur State. But the State remained for many 
years a confederation of several petty principalities, each of whose rulers 
enjoyed administrative as well as proprietary rights, under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Nawab. Bahawal Khan II, grandson of Sadik Muham¬ 
mad Khan, was the first chief who succeeded in bringing the whole tribe 
under one hand. 

Notwithstanding a severe check received in 1788 from Timur Shah, 
the Durani King of Kabul, whose army occupied Bahawalpur for a time, 
Bahawal Khan gradually consolidated his power and exercised sovereign 
rights for many years over portions of Multan and tho neighbouring 
districts. In 1802, with the permission of Shah Muhammad of Kabul, he 
started a mint at Bahawalpur and struck coins bearing the name of the 
State. In the time of his successor, however, the power of the state 
gradually declined before the rising influence of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 
and its territory was considerably diminished. Bahawal Khan III, who 
succeeded to the chiefsliip in 1825, took the only course that was possible 
to secure his dominions from the Sikhs, and obtained recognition of his 
independence in a treaty made with the British Government in 1833, 
thus saving his country from the fate of Multan and other Muhammadan 
estates in the Western Punjab. In 1838 this same Bahawal Khan loyally 
repaid our protection by services rendered to the army of occupation in 
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Afghanistan; and lie was rewarded with the grant of the districts of Sabzal- 
kot and Bhang Bara. A fresh treaty • was made with him in this year, 
when he again came under the protection of the British Government, which 
recognised his position as an absolute Ruler. In 1848, he once more 
rendered valuable assistance in connection with the Multan Rebellion, 
which led to the Second Sikh War. His army, co-operating with the 
irregular levies under Edwardes, defeated the troops of Mul Raj and 
hemmed the rebels inside the walls of Multan until the arrival of the 
British under General Whish. These services secured him in reward a 
life-pension of Rs. 1,00,000 in addition to a lump sum of Rs. 8,00,000 for 
the services of his troops. 

In 1850, Nawab Baliawal Khan proposed to supersede his eldest son 
in favour of his son Saadat Yar Khan. To this the Government made no 
objection, holding that the matter was one entirely within the Nawab’s 
own option. The heir-elect duly succeeded in 1852, but was shortly 
afterwards ousted by the eldest son, Nawab Fateli Khan, who had a 
powerful backing amongst the minor Daudputra chiefs. Saadat Yar Khan 
appealed in vain to the Governor-General, who informed him that the 
British Government was only bound to protect the actual chief against 
external enemies. Fateh Khan was thus duly recognized as Nawab. 
His deposed brother was granted an asylum in British territory, and an 
allowance of Rs. 19,200 per annum was assigned for his maintenance; he 
agreeing to relinquish for ever on his own part and that of his heirs all 
claims to the Principality of Bahawalpur. But the promise was violated 
within the same year by the ex-Nawab, who was encouraged in his 
misconduct by the intriguing Daudputra Sardars. They well remembered 
the ease with which they had carried out the late revolution, and hoped 
by constant interference to lessen the authority of the ruling family, and 
thus increase their own power. On this occasion, however, they mis¬ 
calculated the energies of the Supreme Government. Saadat Yar Khan was 
promptly confined in the Lahore Fort, and half his allowances wore 
stopped until such time as he should show himself worthy of enjoying 
them. He died in 1861, leaving no issue. 

In 1863, the Daudputras organised an insurrection against the 
authority of the Nawab Baliawal Khan IV. The rebellion was speedily 
crushed; but it broke out again in the autumn of 1865, and also in 
March of the following year, on each occasion without success Just 
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after he had crushed this last rising, the Nawab suddenly died, not 
without suspicion of foul play. Further disorders followed, and it was 
finally decided to place the administration in British hands during the 
minority of Sadik Muhammad Khan IV, then a minor, under his mothers 
care. There appeared to be no other means of keeping the insubordinate 
Sardars in check, as they had come to believe their personal interests 
would be better served by a practical dissolution of the dynasty. 


Accordingly, in July 1866, the management of the State was 
assumed by the Commissioner of Multan, and shortly afterwards by 
a regular Political Agent, invested, under the general supervision of 
the Punjab Government, with full powers for the re-organisation and 
administration of the State. The principles laid down for this officer’s 
guidance were to govern, as far as possible, through the local agency, 
and to organise affairs on such a basis that when the Nawab reached 
the age of eighteen years the administration might be handed back to 
him in a form likely to continue efficient in the hands of his own people. 
The State was in the last stage of exhaustion when Colonel Minch in 
took over the duties of Political Agent in 1867; and it is said there 
were but two men of position and influence left in the country. The 
others had been either killed off or had died in exile, and their families 
were in poverty owing to the confiscation of their estates. There was 
no executive staff worthy of the name, and no officials who could be 
entrusted with positions of responsibility. The treasury was empty; 
the salaries of the servants of all grades were hopelessly in arrears; 
the army was starving and mutinous; the canals neglected and falling 
into decay; and a considerable portion of the proprietary body had 
abandoned their holdings, and were cultivating in the adjoining districts 
as yearly tenants. 

Affairs rapidly improved under British management. Every depart¬ 
ment was thoroughly re-organised, and within a few years the State was 
once more in a flourishing condition. The Nawab attained his majority 
in November 1879, and he was duly invested with full powers in the 
same year by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. His Honour took 
the opportunity of noticing the improvement which good government 
had effected. The revenue, none of which could be collected in 1865, 
rose in the first year of settled administration to Rs. 14 lakhs, and at 
the time of the Nawab*s installation had reached Rs. 20 lakhs. Roads 
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bridges, and public buildings had been constructed, the ancient canals 
had been enlarged and repaired, and new ones projected and carried 
out, adding a quarter of a million of acres to the irrigated area. The 
Indus Valley Railway, now a portion of the North-Western system, had 
also been through the State for a length of one hundred and fifty miles, 
constructed entirely at the cost of the Supreme Government. 

The Nawab Sadik Muhammad Khan after his investiture carried 
on the administration, assisted by a Council of experienced officials of 
his own State. Baliawalpur took an active share in the preparations 
for the Second Afghan War, and especially in assisting the Quetta 
Column under Lieutenant-General Sir Donald Stewart. More than 
twenty thousand camels were made over to the Transport Department, in 
addition to large numbers of bullocks and ponies. Five hundred men of 
the State infantry and one hundred sowars were stationed at Dera Gliazi 
Khan, and did useful service in strengthening the frontier posts which 
were vacated by our regular regiments. The Nawab again made loyal 
offers of assistance in connection with the operations in Egypt and the 
Sudan; and he joined with the other Ruling chiefs of the Punjab in 
organising and equipping a special force, consisting at first of 150 
cavalry and 400 infantry, for employment beyond the limits of his State, 
whenever they may be required for Imperial Service. 

In recognition of these services the Nawab received the Grand Cross 
of the Star of India on the occasion of Lord Rip on's visit to the State in 
1880. He died in 1899 after a reign of twenty years, the latter years of 
which cannot be regarded as satisfactory. His extravagance starved the 
administration and he left a large amount of personal debts. These 
were paid off during the administration of the State by Colonel L. J. H. 
Grey, C. S. I., who was appointed Superintendent during the minority of 
Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan V. 

1 he latter was only sixteen years old when his father died. He was 
invested with full powers by Lord Curzon in 1903, and in the same year 
the State was added to the Phulkian States Agency. During the short 
period of his reign the late Nawab proved himself an energetic 
an capable administrator, and his early death at Aden in February 1907, 
w a t returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca;, was a great loss to the 
i tate. He ^as succeeded by his infant son, Sadik Muhammad Khan Y, 
w io v as born in 1904, The administration of the State during his 
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minority is being carried on by a Council of Regency, consisting of 
Maulvi Raliim Bakhsh, C. I. E., as President, and Diwan Asa Nand, 
General Abd-ur-Rahman Klian and Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, as members. 

The Nawab ranks second among the Ruling chiefs of the Punjab; 
he is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns and to be received and visited 
by the Viceroy. The Imperial Service Forces of the State consist at 
present of 169 cavalry and a camel transport corps of 344 men and 1,144 
camels. The State has also 13 serviceable guns. 




JIND STATE. 

H. H. RAJA-I-RAJGAN RAJA, SIR RANBIR SINGH, 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.I. 


PHUL. 

I 


Tiloka. 


Rama, Ancestor 
of the Patiala and 
Badhaur families. 


Raghu, 

Ancestor of the 
Jiundan family. 


Chanu 


Jhandu. 


Takhat Mai. 


Ancestors of the Laudgarhia family. 


f 

Gurditta, 

Ancestor of the Nabha 
family 
(died 1754). 




Sukhchain 
(died 1751). 


r-i-1 

Alam Singh Raja Gajpat Singh Bulaki Singh 
(died 1764). (died 1789). from whom have 
j descended tho 

1 Dayalpuria 

_J Sardars. 


MaharQingh 
(died 1771). 

I 

Hari Singh 
(died 1781). 


Roja Bhag Singh 
(died 1819). 


—1 
Bhup Singh 
(died 1815). 

i_ 


r 

Karam Singh 
(died 1818.) 


Raja Fateh Singh 
(died 1822). 

Raja Sangat Singh 
(died 1834). 


Fartab Singh 
(died 1816). 


Mahtab Singh 
(died 1816). 


r 


Basawa Singh 
(died 1830), 
ancestor of the 
present ruling 
family of N&bha. 


Raja Sarup Singh, 
G.c.ej. 

(died 1864). 

I 


Randhir Singh 
(died 1848). 


Area 

Population 

Hevenue 

Troops—Imperial Service... Infantry 

f Cavalry 

Local Forces Ml t ^ 


• Infantry 


i Artillery 
^Serviceable guns 


- 

Raja Raghbir Singh 
(died 1887). 

G.C.S.I, 

Balbir Singh 
(died 1883). 

Raja Sir Ranbir Singh 
K.O.SI. 

(born 1879;. 

... 1259 square miles. 

... 282,003 

Rs. 13,00,000 

600 

220 

‘ 460 

80 
16 



















CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE . 

The ruling family of Jind lias a common ancestor with that of 
Patiala, in the celebrated Sidhu Jat, Phul, from whom so many of the 
best houses in the Punjab have sprung. Raja Gajpat Singh, founder 
of the Jind dynasty, was a great-grandson of Phul. His daughter, Bibi 
Raj Kaur, married Sardar Malian Singh, Sukarchakia, and became the 
mother of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. Gajpat Singh took part 
in the Sikh coalition of 1763, against Zain Khan, Afghan Governor of 
Sirhind, and received a large tract of country as his share of the spoil, 
including the districts of Jind and Safaidon. His rebellion was condon¬ 
ed by the court of Delhi, and he was appointed revenue farmer of the 
villages in his possession. In 1767, his accounts were a lakh and a half 
in arrears, and the Local Governor put pressure upon him for settlement 
by sending him a prisoner to Delhi. He ultimately discharged the 
demand and was taken into favour, receiving the title of Raja in a 
Royal Far man under the seal of the Emperor Shah Alam in 1772. From 
this time Gajpat Singh assumed the style of an independent Prince, 
and coined money in his own name. His position on the north-western 
corner of the Rolitak country made it easy for him to invade Gohana and 
Hissar whenever the Mahrattas happened to have their hands full else¬ 
where ; and he and his son Bliag Singh, ultimately farmed these terri¬ 
tories as lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the beginning of the 
last century. Raja Bhag Singh, who succeeded on his father's death in 
1786, shrewdly held aloof from the combination against the English, and 
when Scindia's power was ultimately broken and that chief was obliged, 
under the treaty of 30th December 1803, to surrender his possessions 
west of the Jumna, Lord Lake rewarded Bhag Singh by confirming his 
title in the Gohana estates. He afterwards accompanied Lord Lake as 
far as the Beas in his pursuit of Jaswant Rao Holkar, and he was sent as 
an envoy to his nephew the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to dissuade him from 
assisting the fugitive Prince. The mission was successful. Holkar was 
compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh received as his reward 
the pargana of Bawana to the south-west of Panipat. 

In 1806 Bhag Singh invited his nephew Maharaja Ranjit Singh to 
assist him in settling certain disputes as to land that had arisen between 
the chief of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. Ranjit Singh advanced with a 
large force as far south as Thanesar but did little to effect a settlement 
between the Phulkian chiefs. He, however, conferred on his uncle 
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Raja Bliag Singh a number of villages near Ludhiana, Jhandiala and 
Jagraon taken from the Musalman Rajputs of Raikot with a revenue of 
some Rs. 23,000 a year. In 1807 Ranjit Singh conferred more territory 
chiefly near Morinda in Sirhind of an annual value of Rs. 19,000 on his 
uncle. Raja Bliag Singh died in 1819 after ruling 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in 1822. His son Sangat 
Singh was a boy of only eleven years and during his minority the affairs 
of the State fell into the utmost confusion, lawlessness and disorder 
prevailed and the chief was obliged for a period to desert his capital 
and make over the administration to foreign hands. Matters, however, 
mended after his death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had no son and the 
question of escheat arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the 
collateral claimants were many. Orders were finally passed, in 1837, in 
favour of Sarup Singh of Bazidpur, a third cousin of the deceased Raja, 
as the nearest male heir. But he was held to have no right to succeed 
to more territory than was possessed by his great-grandfather, Gajpat 
Singh, through whom he derived his title. This consisted of Jind proper 
and nine other parganas containing 322 villages, having a revenue of 
Rs. 2,36,000. Estates yielding Rs. 1,82,000 were resumed by the British 
Government as escheats including the acquisitions of Raja Bhag Singh 
in and near Ludhiana, Panipat, Hansi and Hissar. When Kaithal was 
resumed in 1843 the Mahalan Ghabdau pargana , was given to Jind in 
exchange fora part of Safidon. 

Raja Sarup Singh’s behaviour during the first Sikh War was satis¬ 
factory. His contingent served with the British troops, and every assist¬ 
ance was rendered in the matter of carriage and supplies. Later on a 
detachment of Jind troops accompanied an expedition to Kashmir where 
the Governor Imam-ud-din Khan was in revolt against Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. Jind received in reward a grant of land of the annual value of 
Rs. 3,000. To this another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly after¬ 
wards added in consideration of the abolition of his State transit dues. 
In 1847, the Raja reoejyed a saiiad, the British Government engaging 
never to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or com¬ 
mutation in lieu of troops ; the Raja on his part promised to assist the 
vernment with all his resources in case of war, to maintain the military 
. 8, ^ n SU PP ress ScUij slave dealing, apd infanticide in his terri- 
-^_mn the second Sikh War broke out in 1849, Raja Sarup 


* Griffin’s ftafas of the Punjab , 
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Singh offered to lead his troops in person to join the British Army at 
Lahore. He was warmly thanked for tho offer and the loyalty which 
had prompted it, but his services were declined as they were not needed. 

Raja Sarup Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the mutiny. 
He occupied the cantonment of Karnal with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bliagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling 
the Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was person¬ 
ally engaged in the battle of Alipur on the 8th of June, and received 
the congratulations of the Oommander-in-Chief, who presented him with 
one of the captured guns. His contingent ultimately took a prominent 
part in the assault on Delhi, scaling the walls with the British troops, and 
losing many of their number in killed and wounded. Raja Sarup Singh 
was the only chief who was present in person with the army at Delhi, 
and he was further active throughout in sending supplies to the 
besieging force and in keeping open the lines of communication 
and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. After 
tho fall of Delhi the Raja sent 200 men with General Van Cortlandt to 
Hansi, 110 more with Colonel R. Lawrence to Jhajjar, while 250 re¬ 
mained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-General in his notification of 
November 5th, 1857, said that the steady support of the Raja of Jind 
called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid ser¬ 
vices received a fitting reward in the bestowal upon him of the Dadri 
territory covering nearly 600 square miles, forfeited for disloyalty by the 
Nawab of Bahadurgarh. He was also given thirteen villages, assessed at 
Rs. 1,38,000, in the Kalaran pargana, close to Sangrur, where the Raja 
now has his capital, and a house at Delhi valued at Rs. 6,000, together 
with additional honorary titles, was conferred on him. His salute was 
raised to eleven guns; and, like the other Pliulkian chiefs, ho received a 
sanad granting to him the power of adoption in case of failure of natural 
heirs and legalizing the appointment of a successor by the • two other 
Pliulkian chiefs in the event of the Raja dying without nominating 
an heir. 

Raja Sarup Singh died in 1864. He is described as “ in person and 
presence eminently princely. Tho stalwart Sikh race could hardly show a 
taller or a stronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to be, at tho head 
of hie troops, there was perhaps no other Prince in India who boro him- 
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self so gallantly and looked so true a soldier. The British Government 
has never had an ally more true in heart than Sarup Singh, who served it 
from affection and not from fear.”* 

The Raja had been nominated a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India a few months before his death. He was succeeded by his son 
Raghbir Singh, who was in every way worthy of his father. Immediately 
after his installation he was called upon to put down a serious insurrec¬ 
tion in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri. The people objected to 
the new revenue assessment which, though based upon the English 
system, was much heavier than that prevailing in the neighbouring 
British districts. Fifty villages broke into open revolt, the police 
station of Badrali was seized, and rude entrenchments were thrown up 
outside some of the villages, while the semi-civilised tribes of Bikanir 
and Sheikhawati were invited to help, on promise of plunder and pay. 
Raja Raghbir Singh lost no time in hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbance with about two thousand men of all arms. The village of 
Charki, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other villages were treated in like manner 
and within six weeks of the outbreak the country was again perfectly 
quiet. 

Raja Raghbir Singh rendered prompt assistance to the British 
Government on the occasion of the Kuka rising in 1872. In 1876 
Raja Raghbir Singh was made a Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India and in the following year he received the honourable title of 
“ Councillor of the Empress ” and two guns were added to his Salute as 
a personal distinction. He gave further proof of his loyalty when the 
second Afghan War broke out in 1878 by furnishing a contingent of 700 
troops for sendee in the field. These troops were employed in the 
Kurram valley and aided the British Army in holding the posts beyond 
our border. The honorary title of Raja-i-Rajgan was conferred on the 

Raja of Jind in perpetuity, and the officers of the contingent were 
suitably rewarded. 

Raghbir Singh was a most able and enlightened ruler, and in¬ 
defatigable in his efforts to promote the prosperity of his people. He 
was especially interested in the development of local arts and industries 
wjuch he jiid much to encourage. He died in 1887 while still in the 

*Rajas oj the Punjab, p. 374. 






prime of life. His only son Balbir Singli had predeceased him, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson Ranbir Singh, the present ruler, who was 
born in 1879. A Council of Regency was appointed to carry on the 
administration of the State during the minority of the young Raja, 
who was given full powers in November 1899. The Jind Imperial Service 
Infantry served in the Tirah Expedition in 1897—98. 

The Raja of Jind ranks third in order of precedence in the Punjab 
and is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, and to be received and visited by 
the Viceroy. The present Raja was invited to meet His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales at Lahore in 1905. He was made a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Star of India on January 1st, 1909. 
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H. H. RAJA-I-RAJGAN, RAJA SIR HIRA SINGH, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E. 


PHUL. 


Tiloka 
(died 1687). 


--^ 

r ive other sons. 


Gurditta 
(died 1754). 

Saratya 
(died 1752). 

L_ 


r 




Sukhehain 
(died 1751). 

Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind 
(died 1789). 

i_ 




r: 




Kapur Singh. Ilamir Singh Raja Bling Singh of Jind 
(died 1783). (died 1819). 

Raj a Jaswant Singh Raja Fateh Singh 


(died 1840). 


Ranjit Singh 
(died 1832). 


—i 

Raja Davendra 
Singh 

(died 1865). 

1 


of Jind 
(died 1822 ; . 

I 

Raja Sangat Singh 
of Jind 
(died 1834). 


Karam Singh 
(died 1818). 
(From whom 
is descended 
the present 
Raja of 
Jind). 


Bhup Singh 
(died 1815). 

1 


Basawa Singh 
(died 1830). 


Raja Bharpur Singh 
(died 1863). 


Raja Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1871). 


SukhaQingh 
(died 1852). 


r 


Harnam Singh 
(died 1856). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Forces—Imperial Service 


Bhagwan Singh 
(died 1852;. 

_ I 

Three generations. 

Raja Sir 11 iba Singh, 

G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

(born 1S43). 

I 

Tika Ripudaraan Singh 
(born 1883). 

.. 928 square miles. 

... 297,949 

Rs, 15,42,90G 
.. Infantry... 600 


Local Forces 


f Cavalry 
J Infantry ... 

, Artillery 
(^Serviceable guns 


150 

70 

38 

10 
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GRIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE, 

Tlio r ulin g family is of the same stock as those of Patiala and 
Jindj being Sidliu Jat Sikhs, descendants of the illustrious Pliul. The 
foundations of the house were laid by Hamir Singh who added con¬ 
siderably to the estates of Kapurgarh and Sangrur, which he had in¬ 
herited from his ancestor Tiloka. Hamir Singh founded the town of 
Nabha in 1755, and in 1763 having joined Raja Ala Singh of Patiala and 
other Sikh chiefs in the great battle of Sirliind, when Zain Khan, the 
Muhammadan Governor, was slain, he obtained the pargana of Amloli 
as his share of the spoil. Thereafter Hamir Singh struck coin in Ins own 
name and exercised all the powers of an independent ruler. In 1774 
Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind invaded Nabha territory, took Hamir Singh 
prisoner by treachery and captured the town of Sangrur, now the capital 

of Jind. 

On Hamir Singh’s death in 1783 his son Jaswant Singh succeeded ■ 
him undfer the guardianship of his step-mother Rani Dcsu. This lady 
held her own bravely against Jind with the assistance of her son-in-law, 
.Sardar Sahib Singh Bliangi of Gujrat, and succeeding in recovering most 

of the territory that had been seized by Gajpat Singh. After her death 

in 1790 the relations between the Jind and Nabha States improved, and 
both united against a common enemy in the person of George Thomas, the 
English adventurer who ruled the country about Hansi and Hissar. On 
the expulsion of Thomas by the Mahratta army under General Perron, 
the Sikh. States consented to pay tribute to the Mahrattas, the share due 
from Nabha being fixed at Rs. 9,510 per annum. 

Raja Jaswant Singh sided with the British in the Mahratta wars, 
and when Holkar was advancing on Lahore and halted at Nabha, refused 
to assist him. In return he was assured by Lord Lake that so long as 
his disposition towards us remained unchanged his possessions would not 
be curtailed, nor any demand, made on him for tribute. He was formally 
taken under the protection of the British in May 1809 with the other 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs. The revenues of Nabha in those days barely reached 
one and a half lakhs. The Raja always proved a faithful ally of the 
British and aided us without stint when his assistance was required. He 
furnished supplies for Ochterlony’s Gurkha campaign in the Simla Hills 
and also helped in the Bikaner affair of 1818. At the time of the Kabul 
• 0 f 2838 he offered the services of his troops to the Governor- 
General'and advanced six lakhs of rupees towards tlio expenses of the 
expedition. 
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Raja Jaswant Singh was succeeded in 1840 by his son, Davendra 
Singh, who unfortunately for the State was ruler during the first Sikh 
War. In consequence of his conduct at that time, nearly one-fourth of 
his possessions were confiscated, and he was removed from his State at 
the end of the campaign ; the succession passing to his eldest son, 
Bharpur Singli, then a boy of seven years. The ex-Raja died at Lahore 
in 1865. 

Raja Bliarpur Singh attained his majority a few months after tho 
outbreak of the Mutiny. He acted throughout with exemplary loyalty, 
performing services not less distinguished than those of the other chiefs 
of the Punjab. He held charge of the station of Ludhiana and of the 
neighbouring Sutlej ferries at the commencement of the outbreak, and a 
Nabha detachment of 300 men took the place of the Nasiri Battalion 
which had been detailed to escort a siege train from Phillaur to Delhi, 
but had refused to march. Another detachment of 150 Nabha troops 
assisted the British Deputy Commissioner in opposing the Jullundur 
mutineers at Phillaur and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja 
also despatched a small contingent to Delhi, which did good service at tho 
siege. He further recruited many soldiers from amongst liis own subjects, 
furnished supplies and carriage, arrested mutineers, and performed 
every service required of him with the utmost loyalty and good-will. His 
services were rewarded with the grant of tho divisions of Bawal and 
Kanti, assessed at over a lakh of rupees, in the confiscated territory of 
Jhajjar, on condition of military and political service in times of general 
danger and disturbance. Like the other Phulkian chiefs he was also 
formally granted the power of life and death over his subjects, the right 
of adoption, and the promise of non-interference by the British in the in* 
tornal affairs > of his State. The Raja was subsequently allowed to 
purchase a portion of tho Kanaud sub-division of Jhajjar, in liquidation 
of a loan made by him to the Government, Ho was an enlightened 
lince, who devoted all his energies to the well-being of his people and 
a caieer of the highest promise was cut short by his early death in 1863. 

e cliiefship then devolved upon his brother Bhagwan Singh, who, 
, UUCCl *‘ ac ru * es * n force, was required to pay a succession naz^ana 3 he 
being neither a direct heir nor an adopted son of the late Raja. He 
me in 1871 leaving no sons, and there was no near relative who could 
m t ie ohiefship. It therefore became necessary to elect a successor 
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under the terms of the sanad of 1860, granted to the Phulkian States, 
which provided that in the event of failure of male issue an heir should 
be selected from amongst the members of the Phulkian family by the 
two remaining chiefs and by a representative of the British Government 
acting jointly. The choice fell upon Sardar Hira Singh, head of the 
Badrukhan house, and second cousin of Baja Raglibir Singh of Jind ; 
and the appointment was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India, Raja Hira Singh was installed on the 
10th August 1871, by the Commissioner of Delhi representing the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Since that time he has governed his estate with great energy and 
ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his unswerving loyalty and 
friendship to the sovereign power. In 1872, when trouble was raised by 
the Kukas, he at once despatched a force to quell the disturbance at the 
request of the Deputy Commissioner, and the Governor-General expressed 
hh entire satisfaction at the conduct of the Nabha troops. Raja Hira 
Sin-h also sent a force of two guns, 200 cavalry and 500 infantry for service 
on the frontier during the Afghan War of 1879-80, and these troops did 
excellent service in the Kurram Valley throughout the first phase of the 
campaign. In recognition of this the Grand Cross of the Star of India 
was conferred on the Raja in 1879, and in 1893 he was given the title of 
Raja-i-Rajgan. His salute was raised to 13 guns as a personal distinction 
in 1887 and to 15 guns in 1898. At the Delhi Coronation Darbar in 
January 1903, he was invested with the Grand Cross of the Indian 
Empire and was also appointed Honorary Colonel of the 14th Sikhs. 

In precedence the Raja of Nabha ranks fourth among the chiefs of 
the Punjab, and is entitled to a return visit from the Viceroy. The State 
was visited by Lord Lansdowno in 1890, Lord Curzon in 1903 and Lord 
Minto in 1906. His Highness was invited to meet His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales at Lahore in November 1905, and ho was 
present at the Chapter of Indian Orders held at Agra on the occasion of 

the Amir’s visit in January 1907. 

The Raja’s only son and heir Tika Sahib' Ripudaman Singh was for 
two years an additional member of the Governor-General’s Legislative 

Council. 
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H. H. RAJA-I-RAJGAN, RAJA SIR JAGATJIT SINGH, K.C.S.I. 


SADHU SINGH. 
Gopal Singh. 
Dewa Singh. 


Gurbakhsh Singh. 
I 

Kirpal Singh 

Ladha Singh. 

Sardar Bhag Singh 
(died 1801). 


Lai Singh. 
Mahar Singh. 


Sadar Singh. 


Mana Singh. 


-'i 

Badar Singh 
(died 1723). 

Sardar Jasa Singh 
(died 1783). 


Sardar Fateh Singh 
(died 1836). 

1 

Raja Nihal Singh Sardar Amar Singh 


(died 1852).' 

L 


(died 1841). 


Raja Randhir Singh, 
G.C.S.L 
(died 1870). 


n 
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Sardar Bahadur Kunwar 
Bikrama Singh, C.S.I. 
(died 1887). 


-1 

Kunwar Suchet Singh 
(died 1901). 


Sardar Partap Singh, Sardar Daljit Singh 
C.S.I. (born 1879). 

(born 1871). j 

' 1 Atamjit Singh 

C '"I (born 1800). 


Charanjit Singh 
(born 1883). 


Jasjit Singh Madanjit Singh 
(born 1893). (bom 1898) 


r 




Ra.ja Kluirak Singh Raja Sir r -j— 

i o 1S7i). Hamain Singh, Gyancndra Singh Ilarendra Singh Jatendra Singh 

Raja (born 1001). (bom 1902). (bora 1906>. 

Jaqatjit Sikgu, ^-----.- 1 

K.C.S.I. v i 

(BOHN 1872). 

L_ 
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(bom 1892> ” ^unwar Mahnjit Kunwar Amarjit Kunwar Karamjit 
Singh SiDgh Singh 

(.born 1893). (born 1393). (bom 1396). 


r 


Singh ^(born'ifi?^^ Shamshtr Rajondra Singh Indanil Singh PalipSingl: 
(born 1876) 18,1 * kingh (.born 1883). (born 1833). (bom 1883) 

' (born 1879). 


























Area 

Population ... 
Revenue 


... 630 square miles. 
314,351 

Rs. 25 lakhs, including 
about Rs. 13 lakbs from 
the Oudh estates. 


("Imperial Service Infantry ... 600 
Military Forces ...<{ Local Infantry ... 394 

(^Serviceable guns ... 8 


Salute ... ... ... ... n 

Kapurthala proper runs in a narrow sti'ip along the left bank of the 
Beas to its junction with the Sutlej; there is also an outlying portion, 
Phagwara, on the railway between Jullundur and Pliillour, besides the 
pargana of Bunga, consisting of twenty-four villages situated west of 
Hoshiarpur. The State is also owner of a few villages in the Amritsar 
and Lahore districts. To these must be added the Raja’s property in the 
United Provinces. This consists of the Bhogpur estate in the Bijnaur 
district, and four estates in Oudh, namely, Bundi and Akauna in the 
Bharaich district, Bhitauli in Bara Banki, and Dohrera in Kheri. The 
latter was purchased by Raja Kharak Singh in 1871, but Bundi, Bhitauli 
and Akauna were presented to the State by the British Government in 
the time of Raja Randhir Singh, in recognition of his valuable services 
during the Mutiny. The estates in Oudh extend over an area of more 
than 700 square miles, throughout which the Raja enjoys taluhdari rights, 
with a population of about 300,000. 

The town of Kapurthala is said to have been founded by Rana 
Kapur, a Rajput immigrant from Jaisalmer, through whom the Ahlu- 
walia family claim a connection with the ruling Rajput house of Jaisalmer. 
Rana Kapur was a mythical personage, but the relationship has lately 
been re-asserted, and the present chief has contracted a marriage with 
a Rajput lady of Kangra. The original ancestor, Sadhu Singh, was an 
enterprising zemindar who, about three hundred years ago, founded four 
villages in the vicinity of Lahore, which are still held in proprietary 
ri<dit by his representative. One of them, Ahlu, caused the family to be 
known by the distinguishing name of Ahluwalia. 

Sardar Jasa Singh was the real founder of the family. He was a 
contemporary of Nadir Shah and of Ahmad Shall, and took advantage of 
the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory on a large scale and 
make himself by his intelligence and bravery the leading Sikh of his day. 
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was constantly at feud with the local Muhammadan Governors of 
Lahore, and he was usually victorious, even when encountered in the 
open field. In 1748 he attacked and killed Salabat Khan, Governor of 
Amritsar, seizing a large portion of the district; and five years later he 
extended his conquests to the edge of the Beas, defeating Adina Beg, 
Governor of the Jullundur Doab, and taking possession of the Fatehabad 
; pargana which is still held in the family. He next captured Sirhind 
and Dayalpur, south of the Sutlej, giving a half-share in the latter to 
the Sodliis of Kartarpur; and marched thence to Ferozepore, and seized 
the parganas of Dogaran and Makhu, which were held by the Ahluwalia 
chiefs until after the Sutlej campaign. Hoshiarpur, Bhairog and 
Narayangarh fell to his sword in the same year; and Rai Ibrahim, then 
the Muhammadan chief of Kapurthala, only saved himself from destruc¬ 
tion by becoming a feudatory of the successful Sikh. He then marched 
south of Lahore to Jliang, and tried issues with the Sial Sardar, Inayat- 
ullah; but here success'deserted him, and lie had to return without 
having done much harm. He failed also in an expedition to Gujran- 
wala against Charat Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who beat him back upon Lahore with the loss of his guns and his 
baggage. 


Sardar Jasa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost amongst the 
Sikhs north of the Sutlej in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
the equal of any chief south of that river. This position he maintained 
throughout his life, though his fortunes were constantly changing, and 
he was more than once on the verge of losing all he had acquired. Thus 
he was engaged on one occasion foraging south of the Jumna, when he 
was re-called to the Punjab by the return of Ahmad Shah from Kabul, 
for the special purpose of administering punishment to the lawless Sikhs. 
The light took place near Barnala on the Sutlej, and the king gained a 
brill ( lory. -The Sikhs were again badly beaten a few months 

later near Sirhind; and .Jasa Singh and his brother chiefs found them¬ 
selves obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills. They, however, had 
their io\ enge shortly after in the capture and plunder of the strongly 
01 tified town of Kasur. Thence, under the leadership, as usual, of the 

lave asa Singh, they proceeded once more to the old battle-ground 
° Sirhind, a well-gnawed bone of contention between the Sikhs and 
t le Musalmans, Zain Khan, the Governor, and almost all his men were 
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slain, and the place thoroughly plundered by the victorious soldiers of 
the Ehalsa. Jasa Singh returned to Amritsar when the work was over, 
and, as a thankoffering, made a large contribution towards the re-building 
of the Sikh Temple which Ahmad Shah had blown up, and constructed 
the Ahluwalia Bazar, which is to this day an architectural ornament in 
the sacred city. 


Jasa Singh was respected as much for his saintly and orthodox 
qualities as for his military abilities, which were no doubt most marked. 
Baja Amar Singh of Patiala and other chiefs of renown were proud to 
accept the pdhul or Sikh baptism from his hand; and no matters of reli¬ 
gious importance came up for discussion concerning which his advice was 
not asked and generally followed. In short, he did more than any con¬ 
temporary Sikh to consolidate the power of the Khalsa; and his death 
was a calamity which might have seriously affected the future of the new 
faith had not the gap been speedily filled by a leader still more able, 
though not more brave and beloved, the redoubtable Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Of the two men, it may be said that Jasa Singh was a Sikh by 
honest conviction, while Ranjit Singh supported the movement, because 
it was politically advantageous to do so. 

The Ahluwalia chief ship passed to Jasa Singh's second cousin, 
Bhag Singh, a man of very slight calibre. He did little to improve the 
fortunes of the family, and died at Kapurthala in 1801, after ruling for 
' eighteen years. His son, Fateh Singh, was in the beginning a fast friend 
of his ally and equal the Maharaja Ranjit Singh; but he was rapidly 
outstripped in the race for power, and in the end found himself in the 
position of a feudatory of the Lahore Government. Fateh Singh was at 
Amritsar with Ranjit Singh when the Mahratta chief, Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, was driven north of the Sutlej by Lord Lake's pursuing army; 
and it was on his advice that the Maharaja was dissuaded from giving 
offence to the British by lending countenance to the fugitive prince. 
Fateh Singh and the Maharaja jointly signed the first treaty, dated 1st 
January, 1806, entered into by the British Government with the rulers 
of the Trans-Sutlej. Thereunder the English agreed never to enter 
the territories of “ the said chieftains," nor to form any plans for tho 
seizure or sequestration of their possessions or property as long as they 
abstained from holding any friendly connection with our enemies and 
from committing any act of hostility against us. In this treaty both 
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Ranjit Singli and Fatoh Singh were styled Sardars. But they were never 
afterwards regarded as equals. Fateh Singh was of a weak, yielding 
nature, and shrank from asserting his own dignity. He thus fell by 
degrees under the powerful spell of the Maharaja, who finally treated 
him as a mere vassal, commanding his services on every military adven¬ 
ture, and insisting upon his constant attendance at Lahore. Matters 
at length became intolerable even to the amiable Fateh Singh, and in 
1825 lie fled across the Sutlej and took refuge at Jagraon, then under 
British protection, abandoning his estates in both Doabs to the Maharaja. 
There was no real cause for this rash step on the part of the Sardar, 
whose fears were apparently worked upon by the sudden advance of some 
of Ranjit Singh's regiments towards his border; and the Maharaja was 
probably surprised and annoyed when he found his old friend had been 
driven into the arms of the English, whose settlements close to his Sutlej 
boundary had for some years caused him genuine concern. But the 
Sardar had been so harried by Ranjit Singh's imperious ways that ho felt 
he must at all hazards secure a guarantee of his possessions Trans-Sutlej, 
such as had been accorded by the British to the Phulkian chiefs lower 
down. r I his was, however, impossible, without coming to an open 
rupture with tho Maharaja, and all that could be done was to take his 
Cis-Sutlej estates under our protection and bring about a friendly recon¬ 
ciliation between the chiefs, which resulted in the restoration, to tho 
fugitive of all ho had abandoned. The Cis-Sutlej territory was in any 
case secured to Fateh Singh under the general agreement of 1809. 

Saidar bateh Singh died in 1837, and* was succeeded by his son 
Nihal Singh, in whose time occurred events of vital import to Kapurthala. 
The eaily part of his rule was disturbed by constant quarrels with his 
biother Amar Singh, who was encouraged by the Maharaja of Lahore 
and his unscrupulous minister Raja Dliian Singh, to put himself for- 
waid as the rightful heir. Amar Singh was his brother's bitter enemy 
ti 1 his accidental death by drowning in the Ravi river in 1841. Then 
came a sc ason of sore trial to Nihal Singh in the outbreak of the war on 
f/ 0 T) U - ^ wavered to the last, withholding .assistance from 

7 777 would have been of the utmost value. His troops 

at™ 7 a gMnst us under their commander, Haider Ali, both at 

lYlA f :J 11( Bu dhowal; but for this hostile act tho Sardar was not 
peisona y responsible, inasmuch as tho soldiers broke away from Lis 
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control, and murdered the Wazir who attempted to restrain them. 
His conduct generally was, however, condemned as weak and vacillating; 
for as a protected Cis-Sutlej feudatory lie was bound to place all liis 
resources at our disposal, and in tbis he failed. At tlie end of the 
war the Sardar was confirmed in possession of his territories in the 
•Jullundur Doab estimated at Rs. 5,77,763 per annum, subject to an annual 
nazrana payment of Rs. 1,38,000; but his estates south of the Sutlej, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 5,65,000; were declared an escheat to the British 
Government on account of his having failed to act up to his obliga¬ 
tions under the treaty of 1809. 

The lesson was not lost upon the Sardar. In the Second Sikh "W ai 
he did all in his power to retrieve his name, furnishing carriage and 
supplies, and proving himself a loyal and active ally; and at the close 
of the campaign he was honoured with a visit from the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, who created him a Raja in acknowledgment 
of his valuable services. He died in 1852. Raja Randhir Singh, who 
followed him, had the gentle and generous nature of his father, and 
in addition a vigour and energy of purpose which secured him a high 
place amongst the many good men who were on the British side 
in 1857. On the first news of the outbreak of the Mutiny the 
Raja, with his younger brother Kunwar Bikrama Singh, marched into 
Jullundur at the head of his men and helped to hold the Doab, almost 
denuded of troops, until the fall of Delhi. The political effect of this 
active loyalty on the part of the leading Sikh chief north of the Sutlej 
was of the utmost value; and the Raja’s able assistance was promptly 
acknowledged by the bestowal upon him of the title of Raja-i-Rajgan, 
and by a reduction of Rs. 25,000 annually in the amount of his tribute 
payment. In 1858, the Punjab continuing quiet Raja Randhir Singh was 
permitted to lead a contingent of his soldiers to Oudh and take part in the 
pacification of the disturbed districts. He with his brother remained in 
the field for ten months, and was engaged with the enemy in six general 
actions. He is said to have avoided neither fatigue nor danger, remaining 
constantly at the head of his men, who fought at all times with conspicuous 
bravery and earned for themselves the highest characters for discipline 

and soldierly behaviour. _ 

For these great services the Raja was rewarded with a grant 

on idamrari tenure of the two confiscated estates of Bundi and Bithauli, 
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in tlic Bharaich and Bara Banki districts, yielding a rental of 
Rs. 4,35,000. To liis brother Kunwar Bikrama Singh, who had accom¬ 
panied the Raja to Oudh, and behaved throughout the campaign 
with great gallantry, was given a portion of the Akauna estate in 
Bharaich, yielding Rs. 45,000 a year. This property was.subsequently 
taken over by the Raja in 1869, under an arbitration order of Sir Henry 
Davies, then Chief Commissioner in Oudh, Kunwar Bikrama Singh receiv¬ 
ing instead lands in Bareilly and Lakhimpur of the value of Rs. 5,50,000 
paid for by the Kapurthala State. In 1881 the Governor-General 
decided that these estates should be held by Kunwar Bikrama Singh and 
his descendants in perpetuity. Subsequently an Act to this effect was 
passed by the Legislative Council, known as the Bikrama Singh Estate 
Act (X of 1883). 

Raja Randhir Singh was harassed for many years by a painful 
dispute with his younger brothers Kunwars Bikrama Singh and Suchet 
Singh, regarding the interpretation of a will made in their favour by 
Raja Nihal Singh. It is only necessary here to state that the matter was 
finally settled in 1869 by the Secretary of State for India, and that his 
orders wore executed by giving to each of the younger brothers a life 
allowance of Rs. 60,000. It was at the samo time laid down that a suitable 
provision should be made for their children on the death of the brothers. 

The last and most highly prized privilege conferred upon Raja 
Randhir Singh for his Mutiny services was that of adoption, granted 
under a sanad of Lord Canning, dated 31st March, 1862. In 1864 the 
Raja received the Insignia of tho Grand Commandership in the order of 
the Star of India, in Public Darbar, at tho hands of Lord Lawrence, who 
warmly complimented tho gallant chief upon his well deserved honour, 
lho Raja had for years been desirous of visiting England to assure Her 
Majesty of his devotions to her Crown and person. He had arranged, to 
lea\e India early in 18/0, and lie persisted in carrying out this intention, 
though suffering at tho time from severe illness. But ho had only 
p oceedecl as far as Aden when death overtook him. His remains were 
oug it ack to India, and cremated at Nasik, on the banks of the Godavari, 
eio a handsome monument marks the resting place of his ashes. 

is son Ivharak Singh reigned for seven years. Nothing worthy of 
, ia ppened in his time. A few years before his death the Raja ex- 

1 ec 1 up toms of mental weakness, and it was deemed advisable to 
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place the management of the State in the hands of a Council composed of 
the leading officials • but the experiment was not successful, and in 1875 a 
British Officer was appointed to carry on affairs as superintendent. Raja 
Kliarak Singh died in 1877, leaving one son, Jagatjit Singh, the present 
chief, who w^ born in 1872, and who was invested with the full powers 
of administration in November 1§90. During his minority the State was 
administered by an officer of the Punjab commission, assisted by a 
Council composed of the principal officials of the State. 

His Highness is a great traveller, and besides having paid many visits' 
to England, has visited nearly every country in Europe, as well as 
America, China, Japan and Java. On the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897 ho was made a Knight Commander of 
the Star of India, and in 1902 was invested with powers of life and death 
over his subjects. His Highness was present at Lahore in November 
1905, on the occasion of the visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. His four sons are all being educated m Europe. 
The eldest, Tika Paramjit Singh, is betrothed to a Rajput lady, the 
daughter of Kunwar Ghambir Cliand of Jubbal. 

Kunwar Bikrama Singh, grand-uncle of the present Raja, was a man 
of great distinction. He resided at Jullundur and was instrumental in 
preserving order in the city and its neighbourhood in the early days of 
the Mutiny. He subsequently assisted in the subjugation of Oudh, being 
in the field for many months in command of a detachment of Kapurtliala 
State forces, and took part in many engagements, receiving the Mutiny 
medal. His services were rewarded with the title of Sardar Bahadur 
and a valuable Tehilat, in addition to tho grants of land already mention¬ 
ed. He was an Honorary Magistrate in Jullundur, and in 1879 was 
appointed an Honorary Assistant Commissioner. In the same year ho 
was made a Companion of the Star of India, and became President of 
the newly created Municipal Board. Besides being a valiant soldier, tho 
Kunwar was a distinguished Oriental scholar and a master of Indian 
classical music. Ho was the originator of the social and religious move¬ 
ment now known throughout the Punjab as the Singh Sabha, and did 
much to encourage the spread of Western learning and of female educa¬ 
tion. He was known as one of the leading gentlemen of the province, 
kindly in his bearing, of unbounded charity and hospitality and always 
forward in loyal offers of service to Government. His advice was 
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constantly sought by officials of the highest standing in matters affecting 
the general administration of the country, and the welfare of its people. 

His eldest son, the Honourable Sardar Partap Singh, was intended 
for a military career and had been recommended for a commission in a 
cavalry regiment. But on his father’s death the necessity of managing 
his estates compelled him to abandon this design. He has, however, 
greatly distinguished himself in civil life. He has for fourteen years 
been an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge, and in January 1906 he 
was nominated as a member of the Provincial Legislative Council for a 
term of two years. Oil the expiry of this period he was re-nominated for 
a second term. In 1910 he was appointed again to the Provincial 
Legislative Council and was elected by the non-official members of that 
Council to a post on the Imperial Legislative Council. He was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Star of India on January 1st, 1909. 
lie has been instrumental in founding the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, 
a society favourably viewed by Government, which is designed to protect 
the interests of the landed aristocracy of the province, and promote tlio 
cause of loyalty to British rule. The Sardar is an excellent English 
scholar, fond of all manly sports, and distinguished for his hospitality 
and generosity in the cause of charity. His eldest son, Jasjit Singh, is 
being educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College. 

Sardar Daljit Singh, the younger son of Bikrama Singh, is a man of 
scholarly and retiring disposition. Since completing his education at the 
Aitchison College, where he' had a distinguished career, he has devoted 
most of his life to the study of theology and philosophy, and is well 
versed in Hindu classical music. He is the author of several works on 
Sikhism and on the philosophy of religion, as well as of a volume of Hindi 
poetry in celebration of the Coronation of King Edward VII. Sardars 
‘ii tap an d Daljit Singh receive, in addition to the revenues of 

^Oudh estates, an allowance, fixed by the Secrotary of State, of 
^ • ,000 per annum from the Kapurthala State. Both brothers are 

— B r ; lrbari « of the Jullundur Division. 

died in \901 ! Uiran ^ son of the late Kunwar Suchet Singh, who 

nna 18 also a Provincial Darbari, and receives an allowance of 
Ks. 36,000 from the State. 

Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., uncle of the present Raja, was for 
y yeais manager of the Kapurthala estates in Oduh, a post from 
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winch, he retired in 1895, on a pension equal to the salary he had been 
receiving from the State. He has been a member of the Governor- 
General’s and of the Provincial Legislative Councils, and resides at 
Jullundur and Simla. He is the first Provincial Darbari of the .Tullundur 
district, and in addition to his Knighthood in the order of the Indian 
Empire, has received the title of Raja as a personal distinction. He and 
his family are Christians. His sons were educated in England, and the 
eldest, Kunwar Raglibir Singh, is now an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab. The second son, Maharaj Singh, is a Deputy Collector 
in the United Provinces, and the third, Shamsher Singh, an officer of the 
Indian Medical Service, 

During the Afghan "War of 1879-80 the Kapurthala State furnished 
a contingent of seven-hundred cavalry, artillery and infantry, for service 
beyond the British border. The force was employed on the Bannu 
frontier and did good service under Sardar Nabi Bakhsh, C.I.E. In 
1889 Government accepted an offer from the State to maintain a select 
body of troops for Imperial Service, and this force was employed in the 
Tirah campaign of 1897-98, in which it gained great credit. 

The Raja of Kapurthala stands fifth in order of precedence among 
the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. He is entitled to a salute of eleven 
guns, and to receive a return visit from the Viceroy. The Ahluwalia 
chiefs hold their Punjab possessions on the condition of assisting the 
supreme power with all their means in times of trouble. 
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fertile, and produce all the ordinary grains, including rice, which is grown 
in large quantities. There are important salt mines at Guma and Dirang, 
yielding a profit which represent one-fifth of the revenues of the State. 
Only a small military force of irregular troops is maintained. 

The Mandi Rajas are of ancient Rajput lineage, being Mandials of 
the Cliandar Bansi branch. Sen is the affix of the chiefs name, and his 
younger brothers take that of Singh. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Mandi chiefs separated from the present house of Suket, and 
after wandering for eleven generations settled down finally at Bhin, 
close to Mandi, on the Beas. The existing capital was founded in 1527 
by Ajbar Sen, who maybe regarded as the first Raja of Mandi. The 
history of the State is of no interest previous to the chiefship of Isri 
Sen, who in 1779 succeeded his father Raja Sheo Man Sen, when only 
four years of age. During his rule of forty-seven years, Mandi became • 
the successive prey of the Katoches, the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, and lost 
her independence for ever. Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra commenced by 
splitting up the State . directly after Sheo Man Seifs death. Ho made 
over the Hatli District to Suket; Chuliari he gave to the Kulu Raja, 
while Nantpur was reserved for himself; and he carried off the Raja Isri 
Sen to Kangra, and kept him there a prisoner for twelve years. But the 
State continued to stand in Isri Sen’s name, being administered by his 
old officials, who had to pay an annual tribute of a lakli to the Katoch 
chief. Then came the invasion of the Gurkhas, incited by Raja Mahan 
Singh of Bilaspur. Isri Sen, free once more, was glad to tender his sub¬ 
mission to Amar Singh Thapa, the Nepal General, who guaranteed him 
his territories in return for his neutrality in the war between the Gurkhas 
and the Katcclies. Finally, Maharaja Ranjit Singh appeared on the 
scene, bidden by the humbled chief Sansar Chand, whose restless ambi- 
was the immediate cause of all the harm that was befalling his 
brother Princes. For five years after the beating back of the Gurkhas 
in 1810, Mandi was made to pay a tribute of Rs. 30,000 to the Lahore 
Darbar. In 1815 the demand was raised to a lakh, but fell in the follow¬ 
ing year to Rs. 50,000, at which figure it remained until the death of Isri 
Sen in 1826. The chiefship then devolved upon his brother Zalam Sen, 
with whom Isri Son had been on unfriendly terms for years. Zalam 
Sen was forced to pay a succession duty of a lakh, and his tributo to 
Lahore was raised to Rs. 75,000. 
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In 1840 a large Sikh force was sdht to Mandi under General Yentura, 
with the object of bringing this and other portions of the hill country 
into thorough subjection and preventing the possibility of danger by the 
retention of the State strongholds. Raja Balbir Sen, son of Isri Sen, was 
removed to Amritsar, and his forts were occupied by the Sikh troops. 
He was released in the following year on the accession of Maharaja Slier 
Singh, who had always exhibited a kindly feeling towards the petty 
rulers of the Kangra Hills. The Raja's tribute was fixed at' Rs. 1,35,000, 
but by means of heavy bribes to the Darbar officials, he was enabled to 
letain his country on far easier terms, and it is doubtful if he paid even 
the amount assessed. He had, in common with all the Kangra Rajas, 
been anxious from the first to throw off the yoke of Lahore and come under 
Biitish protection; but there stood in the way the obstacle of our 
outward friendship with the Sikh Government. The Sutlej War, how- 
e ^ei, gave him the opportunity he had longed for; and though compelled 
undei his feudatory obligations to send levies to fight against us on the 
field of Aliwal, his sympathies were on our side all through, and he 
hastened to tender his formal submission early in 1846. He had given 
/ P roof °f his good faith even before Sobraon, the decisive battle of the 
campaign, by driving Sardar Mangal Singh Ramgarliia out of Mandi, and 
rescuing all the forts except Kamlagarh from the Sikh garrisons. A 
ormal sanacl was granted to the Raja Balbir Sen, bearing datev the 
24th October, 1846, recognising his chiefsliip, and defining his rights 
mid obligations. His tribute was fixed at a lakh of rupees per annum. 

; ° Wtls rec l u ired to join the British Army with his troops on the break- 
n g. out of disturbances, and he was prohibited from levying customs 
uties on goods passing in and out of his State. In all other respects 
was practically his own master as long as he earned on his Govern¬ 
ment on civilised lines. .Death sentences, however, wore mado subject 
0 the confirmation of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 

A cbimto the chiefsliip was about this time put forward by near 
e a iyes on behalf of the minor Rana Bliup Singh, a collateral of Raja 
all JV 611 b * n ^ ie fifth generation. His claims were based upon t ho 
n , ° 10U u ^' being of purer blood than his cousin; but they were 
succ ° U ky the British Government; and his chances oi: 

cantu ’ 'Ir 10 ^ lla ^ ; ru * ne( I b y ft foolish attempt made by his followers to 
e palace by force. The young pretender was taken prisoner 
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and confined for a sliorfc period in the jail at Simla. He now resides in 
Kangra, and receives a pension from the Mandi State. 

The affairs of the State fell into confusion during the minority of 
Eaja Bijai Sen, who*was only four years of age when his father died. 
There was a struggle for power, in which all the officials took part, in¬ 
cluding the Wazir Gosaun, an arch-intriguer, whose double dealing with 
the Sikhs and the English in 1846 nearly brought about the ruin of the 
Mandi State. But he was undoubtedly the most able of the Raja’s ad¬ 
visers, and, perhaps, the most loyal to his individual interests. He was 
appointed as head of the Council of Regency in 1853, and matters 
quieted down for some years ; but in 1861a change became necessary, 
and this was effected by the banishment of Parohit Sheo Shankar, one of 
the members of the Council. The Raja took over the administration 
in 1866 ; but his early training and unfavourable surroundings militated 
against his rapid success as a ruler ; and within four years of his 
investiture it was deemed desirable to lend him the services of an 
English officer to advise in matters connected with the government of his 
State. This measure gave considerable strength to the administration, 
and the Raja was enabled within a short period to take full charge of 
his affaii’s. Early in 1889 the Raja again asked for the assistance of a 
British official, and Mr. H. J. Maynard, of the Bengal Civil Service, was 
temporarily deputed to Mandi. Again in 1899 the State finances having 
. fallen into a most unsatisfactory state the Raja requested the Commis¬ 
sioner of Jullundur to have an enquiry made into them. In 1900 a 
Wazir, Padha Jiwa Nand, was appointed and some improvements were 
effected. The Raja was of an amiable disposition, beloved by his 
subjects, and liked by all who knew him. He died in 1902. 

Considerable progress was effected in public works during the reign 
of Raja Bijai Sen: a good mule-road over the Babu Pass was made con¬ 
necting Mandi with Sultanpur in Kulu, and the communications with 
Kangra and Hoshiarpur were also kept in thorough repair; a suspension- 
bridge over the Beas near the town of Mandi, was opened in 1878 ; and 
the town of Mandi was placed in postal and telegraphic communication 
with British India. 

Kunwar Bhawani Singh, the illegitimate son of the late Raja, >vas 
recognised in 1897 as successor to his father, provided the latter died 
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without legitimate male issue. He succeeded to the chiefship of the State 
on his father's death with the title of Raja Bhawani Sen. Owing to the 
backwardness of his education and to tho disorder into which the finances 
of the State had fallen, it was decided for the first two years of his rule 
to appoint a British officer to conduct the administration of the State, 
during which time the young Raja underwent a course of instruction in 
administrative duties. His Highness was invested with full powers in 
1905. Padha Jiwa Nand continued as wazir of the State till 1909 when 
by the Raja's orders he was supplanted by one Inder Singh. Intrigues 
within the State culminated in May 1909 in a serious disturbance which 
necessitated the despatch of troops from Simla to Mandi. Order was 
quickly restored by this show of force. Subsequently Tikka Rajendra 
Pal an E. A. 0. of the Punjab was appointed adviser to the Raja and a 
Tahsildar was dejouted to act as wazir. 

Mandi ranks sixth in the order of precedence amongst Native 
States in the Punjab, the chiefs of Mandi and Sirmur being considered of 
equal rank. The Raja is entitled to be received and visited by the 
Viceroy. 


The noto which follows has been abstracted from a letter of the lato 
Lord Lawrence, written in 1846, when Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Doab. It is of interest as giving his views concerning tho Kangr^ Hill 
States in the early Punjab days ;— 


S ^ ort b r ^ter tho lato war broke oat, the Hill chiefs, goaded by a sense of the injuries 
iney inui suffered in a long course of years, raised troops and threw off the Sikh yoke • they 
attacked, respectively, the forts and territory of which they or their ancestors had been 
uepnvea, in many instances with complete success. 


on 1030 i? xo j tl . < u ns ’ however meritorious, do not appear to mo to have had any positive effect 
• , r cs , uUs °/ ths campaign. Tho Sikhs had denuded the hills of troops to strengthen their 
ii tv no J0 n r *i jU( |^ iana a . n( * Fer ozeporo, so that the hillmen met with little opposition. As 
worn vr ac ?;? strength such as Kamlagarh, Kangra, Kotla and Nurpur, 

succo "vfnii k° c . the Sikhs when the treaty was signed; and their garrisons even then 
successfully resisted every attempt against them. 

bein3^ Cff T >r i‘ S ^aUhe Ilill chiefs then made aro no doubt deserving of reward, and, a3 
iti^antr 0 ’ 1 „ , Government will deal generously with them; but I cannot see that 

the^n rfLfTIT called on, by the nature of their services, to cede to them the greater part of 
ids. Indeed, such an act would, in my judgment, be highly impolitic. 

received M n exa ^ cra tc tho exertions they have made and the service we have 

qu£ed t&tohiteK JflSii h fck‘ hat \ ythc l r unassisted efforts they have rocon- 
Eerozeshahr and in u,» fa t 'o\ ^together forgetting that it was on the plains cf 

Empire was SiL r ?*, 5 £ 1 Sobraou that U»e fate cflhe Hill States and of the Sikh 
. do not believe that in all the actions which occurred between the 
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hillmen and the Sikhs, the former lost one hundred men. At Haripur, where they are said 
to have suffered most, their killed and wounded were thirty men; at Tera they lost one man; 
at Kotwalbah 1 believe they lost four or five. The Siba chief fought against us; the 
Nadaun Raja remained quiescent. 

Taking, therefore, their exertions and deserts into full consideration, lam of opinion 
that if Government maintain the chiefs in the jagirs which they held under the Sikh rule, 
and grant a money compensation to the Rajas of Tera, Jaswan and Goler, who have plunged 
themselves into difficulties in raising and paying troops, it will not only do all that is neces¬ 
sary, but will satisfy the chiefs themselves, who do not in their hearts expect more. 

It must not be forgotten that even in maintaining each chief in possession of lii3 jagir 
wc confer no ordinary boon. They held their tenures under the Sikh Government by the 
most uncertain perhaps of all tenures—tho caprice of the favourite who for the day ruled tho 
Darbar. To secure their possessions they had but too often to sacrifice the honour of their 
families and their own pride; and they had to bribe the Darbar with annual presents and 
feed tho attendant minions. All this they will now be saved. 

The cases of the chiefs of Mandi and Suket are peculiar. Their country was conquer¬ 
ed ; but they were allowed by the Sikhs to retain the management, and Government may 
therefore be inclined to deal more favourably with them. 

The chiefs who do not recover possession of their ancient patrimony will, there can bo 
littlo doubt, feel somewhat annoyed if Suket and Mandi are exempted from tho. general 
principle which affects the others. But the case of these Rajas and the other chiefs is < - 
essentially different, and this I have explained to them all. 

It has been stated that we should obtain an excellent irregular contingent from these 
countries in the event of our restoring the chiefs ; but experience would lead me to think 
that such is a delusion. Contingents arc invariably ill-paid, half-armed, unorganised levies 
for a sudden effort where, acting in their own country, they may be of service, but it is 
dangerous to trust them against their own countrymen. In short, to give away a large 
tract of country for the sake of such assistance would be paying for it at a ruinously, high 
price I would strongly recommend our retaining possession of these hills. Even in the 
I case of the Rajas of Suket and Mandi I would only grant them the management of their 
possessions on trial. I think we should abolish all customs throughout the. country, with 
the exception of a moderate duty at the mines on iron and salt, and all transit duties, under 
severe penalties. In confirming jagirs, the police and customs should be especially except¬ 
ed. We should give the peopje a low assessment, and develop the resources of the country 
W making good roads and bridges. And while careful against doing violence to their 
•' innocent prejudices, I would, by the introduction of a strong police and careful superintend¬ 
ence, sternly put down all such atrocities as sati, infanticide and slavery, which have 
hithei to prevailed. 

1 am convinced that if wc thus act, the people will never regret their ancient rulers 
and hereditary chiefs, and that ten years hence the face of the country will present a new 
aspect. Already, with the experience the people have of our moderate assessment and 
even-handed justice, they have in instances come forward where their lands are in jagir , 
and requested me to take them out of the hands of their native masters It may bo asserted 
that while giving the country to its chiefs we might bind them to do all that we propose; 
but this appears to me to be a fallacy. While promising everything they will do nothing; 
their efforts simply will be directed to please or to blind the superintendent placed over 
them never by legitimate means to carry out the wishes of Government; and as we 
shall have given them their fiefs, so shall we bo bound to maintain them in possession, and 
all the mismanagement and oppression which they perpetrate will be attributed to us. 
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H. H. RAJA SIR SURENDRA BIKRAM PRAKASH, K. C. S. I., 

OF SIRMUR. 


Raghbir Prakash 
(died 185b). 

u_ 


DHARAM PRAKASH. 
I 

Ivaram Prakash. 

Fateh Prakash. 
(died 1850). 


I 


Ranzor Singh 
(bora 1871). 


Bir Singh 
(died 1882). 


Raja Sir Shamshor 
Prakash, G.C.S.I., 
(died 1898). 


1 


Kunwar Surat Singh 
(died 190G). 


r 


Raja Surendra 
Bikram Prakash, 
K. C. S. I 
(born 1864). 

Tika Amar Singh 
(born 1888). 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 




Major Kunwar 
Bir Bikram 
Singh, C.I.E. 
(bora 1870). 

Ram Bije Singh 
(born 1891). 


r 

Son 

(born 1888) 
died in infancy, 
no namo given. 




Randip Singh 
(born 1895). # 


Rs, 


C Imperial Service Sappers 
Military Forces .. ) Local Infantry 

) Local Cavalry ... 
(.Serviceable guns 

Salute 


... 1,108 square miles. 
135,689 
6,00,000 
... 203 

... 235 

31 
4 

11 guns. 


y . > ; lln ^ iS ^he northernmost of the seven districts composing the Delhi 
i\ mon of the province. It consists of several detached plots situated 
- mountain tiacts north of Ambala, enclosed between the Sutlej and 

ir ia i m ' Cry * TlleSe isolated P atc ^es are scattered at considerable 
fi. i ji Kajjmt States which cover the greater portion of 

nu UrCtlj iav * n £?had an existence for more than a thousand years. 
whLT 0 " 1,ri “ * anii ”W»‘ion i. under ninety square mdes, 

5 0P , Tn ”“ ml>C, ' S • <**> over forty thousand souls, 

independmipfi a ** . C ^ e ^ s a PP ear to liave enjoyed almost complete 
wer?Ip"Z t r: 8 ‘“ C6tl ‘ eir li « establishment in these hills. They 

avarice of the Delhi t0 arouse the jealousy or attract the 

^poiors; and they had the wisdom, while fighting 
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freely amongst themselves, to avoid giving offence to their all-powerful 
Muhammadan neighbours, at whose mercy they would have been, had 
annexation been deemed necessary or desirable. 

At the time when the British power was advancing beyond Delhi 
and taking under its protecting wing the chiefs of the plains south of 
the Sutlej, the Gurkhas were quietly establishing themselves in a northern 
parallel line along the outer Himalayas, stopping only when they came 
in political contact with the Sikhs. Their sudden invasion of the Western 
Himalayas was instigated and supported by one of the leading Simla 
Rajas, who, to strengthen himself against a broth'er chief in Kangra, 
had called to his aid the only power he believed could aid him. The 
inevitable result followed. The Gurkhas saw the country, and that it 
was easily retained : so they swept out the mild Rajas on bloc and kept 
the whole hill tract for themselves. The presence of the Nepalese along 
the British right flank, in a commanding position for harm, was a matter 
of concern for our officers charged with the consolidation of our power 
up to the foot of the hills ; and when other causes brought about the 
Nepal War of 1815, it was thought advisable to attack the Simla posts 
before they were yet strong, and drive their garrisons back across the 
Jumna. This was done by General Ochterlony, who, with the aid of the 
Rajputs, took possession of the whole mountain country between the 
Gogra and the Sutlej. Kamaun and Dera Dun were retained as British 
districts, and a few patches in the hills were kept for military purposes, 
or because there were special reasons for excluding the original owners 
But the greater part was made over to the Rajput chiefs, who had ruled 
until Raja Maha Chand of Bilaspur brought the plague of Gurkhas 
upon this once peaceful land. The Simla Hill chiefs, almost to a man, 
co-operated with General Ochterlony in driving out the common enemy; 
and they have never since, it is believed, had cause, by unjust treatment 
or by undue interference with their rights and usages, to regret the step 

which they then took. , . , 

Raja Surendra Bikram Prakasli of Sirmur is the senior of the Rajput 

rulers of the Simla Hills. His ancestors hare occupied this country 



Z™Z 7t ZTZ*** hr — power. Karam Prakash was the 
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ruling chief in 1815, when the Gurkhas were expelled; but he was 
removed on the ground of his notorious profligacy and imbecility, and 
the chiefship passed to his eldest son, Fateh Prakash. Under a sanad, 
dated 21st September, ?815, the British Government conferred on him 
and his heirs in perpetuity his ancient ]DOSsessions, with certain exceptions. 
These were the fort and pargana of Morni, given to the Musalman Sardar 
of that place for good service in the war; the Kiarda Dun, which was 
subsequently restored on payment of a nazrana of Es. 50,000; a tract 
of hill country to the north of the river Giri, made over to the Eaja 
of Keonthal, and the ycirganas of Jaunsar and Bawar, in the Dera Dun 
district, annexed to the British dominions. The Eaja is required in 
case of war to join the British troops with all his forces; also to make 
loads throughout his territory. Sentences of death passed by him 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner of the Delhi Division. 


The late Eaja Shamsher Prakash succeeded his father Baghbir 
Prakash in 1856. His policy was to anglicise the administration of the 
State. He toured incognito throughout India, making himself minutely 
acquainted with the administration of public offices. Ho established 
regular police, judicial and revenue courts, a district board and a public 
works department, and gaveNahan a municipality. Dispensaries, schools 
and post offices were opened and an attempt made to develope the iron 
mine at Chehta, but this proving unremunerative he established the 


foundry at Nab an where the well-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. 
His greatest achievement however was the colonization of the Kiarda Dun, 
hitherto a wild and densely forested tract. The land revenue of the State 
was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on the zamindars. The 
forests ueie preserved and became a source of revenue. 

flie Eaja was in fact pre-eminently the most enlightened of the 
Simla Hill chiefs. He received alzhillat for service rendered in 1857, 

together with a salute of 7 guns, which was raised to 11 in 1867 and 

^ m to 13 in 1886, on the last occasion as a personal distinction. 
T ^ button s Viceroyalty he was appointed a member of tho 

* C . C ^ e k° unc p* He was made a Knight Commander of the 
s exa e ic ei of the Star of India in 1876, and a Grand Commander 

7 f a 4^ me -Jr Cr * n * n rec ognition of services rendered during the 
• f ^ iai1 ar * w ^ len ^e despatched a contingent of two hundred 
in an ry un ei command of Colonel Whiting for duty in the Kurram 
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Valley. His salute was at the same time raised to thirteen guns as a 
personal distinction, and he was accorded the honor of a return visit 
from His Excellency the Viceroy. The Sirmur State provides a small 
body of Sappers and Miners, as an Imperial Service contingent, which 
served with distinction in the Tirali campaign of 1897-98 under the 
command of Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh, a younger brother of the 
present Raja. 

The Raja, Shamsher Prakash, first married the two daughters of the 
Raja of Keonthal and had two sons, the present Raja Surendra Bikram 
Prakash and Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh. Later on he again married 
into the house of the Tliakur of Kunihar, Simla. One of his sisters 
married the late Raja of Lambagraon, Kangra, and is the mother of the 
present chief. 

After a reign of forty-two years, Raja Shamsher Prakash died in 
1898, and was succeeded by his eldest son, the present chief, Raja 
Surendra Bikram Prakash. The Raja was very carefully educated 
during his father’s lifetime, and for some years took a prominent part in 
the administration of the State under his direction, and has proved 
himself a worthy successor of his father. He received the K. C. S. I. in 
1901 and was appointed a member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
in 1902. In 1906 he was invested with unrestricted power to pass 
sentence of death upon his subjects, as a personal mark of distinction. 
He married a daughter of the late Raja of Suket and has one son, lika 
Amar Singh. 

His younger brother, Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh, who commands 
the Sirmur I. S. Sappers, is a C. I. E., an Honorary Major and an A. D. C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Raja’s capital is at Nahan, at the head of the Kiarda Dun, west 
of the Jumna before it enters the plains, about twelve miles from the 
Ambala border. It is a thriving town, and has British telegraph and 

post offices. 

The affix " Singh” to the names of the members of this family 
becomes “ Prakash ” in the case of the ruling chief ; Prakash signifying 
in Sanskrit “ come to light.” 

The Raja of Sirmur ranks equally with the Raja of Mandi among 
the Punjab Ruling Chiefs and is entitled to be received and visited by 

the Viceroy* 
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H. H. RAJA BIJE CHAND OF KAHLUR, BILASPUR. 
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RAJA AJMER CHAND. 


f 


Raja Devi Ckand. 


Raja Maka Ckand. 

Raja Kharak Ckand 
(died 183G). 


Sakkat Ckand. 
Biskan Ckand. 
Raja Jagafc Ckand. 


I 


Rai Narpat Ckand 
(died 1850). 

Raja Hira Ckand 
(died 1882). 

Raja A mar Ckand 
(died 1889). 

I 


Raja Bije Chand 
(born 1S72). 


Mian Sokan Singk 
(born XSSI). 


Area ... 

Population 

Revenue 


Military Forces 


Salute... 


f Cavalry 
1 Infantry 
CGuus ... 


44S square miles, 
90,873 
Rs. 1,90,000 
11 
£6 
2 

11 guns. 


1 he Rajas of Bilaspur are descended from Damghokli, ancient ruler 
0 a * n ^ l0 south-west of Rajputana. Harihar Chand, a descendant 
0 carao 011 a pilgrimage many centuries ago to Jwalamukhi, a 

sacicd place near Kangra, and settled at Jhandbari close by. One of 
ns sons took possession of Chamba; another carved out a principality 
or lumself in Kanidon; while a third, Bir Chand, founded the State 
as P ur * AjR Chand, twelfth in descent from Bir Chand, conquered 
a a £ ar h a Rd gave it to his brother Suchet Chand, from whom the 
pxesent ruling family of Hindur is descended. 

tl y eai 'S previous to the Gurkha invasion, the greater portion of 

, k ° . a Ur ' aii ^ s Cis-Sutlej had been conquered and annexed to Hindur 
inthe UCCess ^ arms Raja Ram Sarn, while the further districts had 
The Gurklms 11 ^ 11 ' 1101 ' ^ a ^ eu * n *° ^ le ^auds of Raja Sansar Chand, Katoch* 

Kahlurto the iTiS ° hiofs from their inquests, and restored 
ofli<»oa i, • ^ . owner, Raja Malta Chand, as a reward for his good 

aVU ° luv *ted them to conquer and hold the hill country. Rnja 


*%»S 
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Maha Chand, being thus an ally of the Gurkhas, refused to co-operate with 
the British troops under Sir David Ochterlony ; and a force was accoidingly 
moved against Bilaspur, the capital of his State. But at its near 
approach the Raja made overtures of submission, which were favourably 
received by the British Agent } and as it was considered desirable to 
afford an example of British clemency to the other Hill chiefs, he was 
confirmed in all his hereditary possessions on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
on the stipulation that he would discontinue his connection with tlio 
Gurkhas and acknowledge the supremacy of the new power. He was 
granted a sanad in 1815, confirming him in his territories, under the 
obligation of supplying troops and carriage in case of war, and of making 
good roads through his State. Raja Maha Chand was succeeded by his 
son Kliarak Chand, a chief of bad character and dissolute habits. Ho 
died childless in 1836, and the State might have been treated as a lapse 
to the Government had it been deemed desirable to incorporate it with 
the remainder of our hill territory. But as a portion of the lands were 
situated Trans-Sutlej, and their appropriation would have brought us into 
immediate contact with the Lahore Darbar, a proceeding at that time 
much deprecated, it was settled that a successor should be found among 
the collateral relatives of the deceased. Raja Jagat Chand was thus 
chosen and declared to be the heir as nearest of kin to the late chief in 
the collateral line, both having a common ancestor in Raja Ajmer Chand. 
Shortly after the death of Raja Kharak Chand in 1836, and while tlio 
question of succession was still in abeyance, one of his widows, the sister 
of Fateh Parkash of Sirmur, declared herself pregnant, and subsequently 
reported to the Agent the birth of a son to the deceased Raja. The lady s 
statement being considered doubtful, an enquiry was instituted by Sir G. R. 
Clerk, which resulted in the child being declared supposititious ; and tlio 
claims made in his behalf to the succession were disallowed. Subse¬ 
quently, the Sirmur Rani organised an insurrection, having for its object 
the deposition of Jagat Chand. She was joined by a considerable portion 
of the inhabitants of Kahlur and by adherents from the other side of tlio 
Sutlej, and was thus enabled to drive out the reigning chief and get 
possession of the capital, Bilaspur. This rebellion was only quelled, and 
the reigning chief restored, by the advance of a body of British troops. 
The Rani was removed from Kahlur and directed to live at Sabathu, 
which thenceforward became the centre of plots and intrigues organised 
under her auspices with the object of advancing the claims of her alleged 
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child ; and in tlio beginning of 1849 she was deported to Nalian and 
placed in charge of the Baja, who was made responsible for her good 
behaviour. 


Raja Jagat Chand had a son named Narpat Chand, who, in conse¬ 
quence of his dissolute and intemperate life, fell into a state of imbecility, 
tie died in 1850, leaving one son, Hira Chand, who succeeded his 
grandfather as Raja and held the chiefsliip until his death in 1882. In 
1847, on the annexation of the Jullundnr Doab, the Raja was confirmed 
in possession of the Kahlur lands on the right bank of the Sutlej which he 
had previously held from the Sikhs under terms of allegiance and payment 
of tribute, and for services rendered during the Mutiny was given a salute 
of seven guns, which was subsequently increased to 11. The British 
Government excused the tribute payment, but required the Raja to 
abolish transit duties. 

The late Raja Amar Chand, whose mother belonged to the Raipur 
family in Ambala, died in 1889. Bije Chand, his elder son by a Rani of 
the Garliwal family, succeeded him as Raja of Bilaspur, He is connected 
by marriage with the Rajas of Lambagraon and Punch. He himself has 
married a daughter of the Raja of Mankot. Raja Bije Chand was born 
in 1873, and when he succeeded his father, Amar Chand, was about 16 
years of age. During his minority the State was under a Council of 
Regency. In 1893 Government sanctioned the investiture of the Raja 
with full powers. The Council was kept on as a consultative body till 
1899, when, with the approval of the Superintendent, Hill States, it was 
abolished ; but owing to some partizan feeling in the State it wa3 
afterwards re-established for a time. The young ruler’s administration 
was at first quite satisfactory, but after some years it caused trouble. 
Affairs reached a climax in 1901-02, and the Raja was called upon to 
appoint a Wazir approved by Government and to submit to certain 
conditions which his conduct had rendered it necessary to impose in the 
interests of the administration of the State. These conditions were 
not accepted by the Raja who refused to return to his State from 
Benares, where he had been staying for some time past. Ho was 
in consequence deprived of his powers as a Ruling chief, and the 
administration of the State was placed in the hands of a Manager 
appointed by Government. In 1908, however, the Raja wrote consenting 
to tlio conditions laid down by Government and was permitted to return 
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from Benares. His powers were then restored to him. Bilaspnr ranks 
first in order of precedence amongst the Simla Hill States and eighth 
among Native States of the Punjab. The chief is entitled to be received 
by the Viceroy. Bflaspur, the capital, is situated on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, about 30 miles above Rupar. 
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RAJA SHAMSHER SINGH OF BASHAHR. 
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RAJA UDAI SINGH. 


f- 

Raja Ram Singh. 


Raja Udar Singh. 

Raja Ugar Singh 
(died 1811). 

i_ 


i 

Bhim Chand. 
Four generations. 


Pahrar Singh. 
Six generations. 


r 


i- 

Raja Mahendra Singh 
(died 1850). 

I 

Raja Shamsher Singh 
(born 1839). 


Mian Fateh Singh 
(died 1876). 


Tika Raghunath Singh, o.i.b. 
(died 1897). 

Surcndra Singh 
(died 1899). 


1 


Mian Padam Singh 


Aj.’ea 

Population 

Revenue 

Military Forces ... 
Serviceable guns 
Salute 


Rs. 1,18,000 
Nil 

4 

Nil. 

The Bashahr ruling family claims descent from the 


3,820 square miles. 
80,572 


- — celebrated 

* ri Kishan of Hindu mythology. Parduman, grandson of the deity, is 
•said to have journeyed from Bindraban to Rampur, and there married 
the daughter of the ruler Bavasa Deo, whom he presently slew, taking 
the kingdom for himself. Raja Shamsher Singh, now at the head of the 
State, can trace his ancestry back for one hundred and twenty genera¬ 
tions. In 1803 Bashahr was seized by the Gurkhas with the other 
mountainous tracts between the Ghagra and the Sutlej. In the war with 
^epal which followed, the British Government deemed it expedient to expel 
Hie Gurkhas from these territories and drive them back upon their own 
iorder. It should be noted that the Gurkluis started upon their career 
°f conquest under the pressing invitation of the Raja of Bilaspur, who 
as desirous of having their assistance in checking the encroachments 
Sansar Chand, the famous Katoch chief of Kangra, and of Raja Ram 
> an b the no less celebrated ruler of Hindui\ 
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As the British force at the disposal of General Ochterlony was small, 
and our object was not so much an extension of our own territory as the 
keeping of the Nepalese within reasonable limits,it was determined to secure 
the co-operation of the subjugated chiefs by offering them restoration, and 
guaranteeing their future independence in the event of their taking our par 
fn the quarrel. This the Simla Rajas did, with the one exception of Bilaspur, 
wh0 considered himself bound to adhere to the fortunes of Ins old allies. 

a t the end of the war, a Sanad was granted to the minor Raja 
Mahendra Singh, father of the present Ruler of Bashahr, confirming him 
in all his ancient possessions, except Rawm, which was transferred 
t. he Raja of Keontlial, to whom it had originally belonged, and Kotguru 
.vhich was kept as a British possession. There was no hardship involved 
in the retention of Kotguru, so far as the Bashahr State was concernec , 

of Hof Khai, .o wlomKotgum 

^ ma de over this portion of his State for management to the 

belongc ag , t ^ far removed from Kot Khai proper, and the 

1 ,ot out of his control. The Kulu chief gladly accepted the 
cZg'e but after a stewardship of short duration, he ignored the rights 
of the rial owner and incorporated Kotguru with his own lands on the 
other side of the Sutlej. Kotguru thus remained for ten years under the 
• rule of the Raja of Kulu. His title was however, never recognised by 
chief of Bashahr, whose border touched the Kotguru district, and 
who wished to secure it for himself. It was the pleasantest of all the 
hill tracts, consisting of a low range of hills sloping down to a strategical 
bend in the Sutlej, with plots of flat ground, and some good military 
Ists including the fort of Hatu, said to bo the key of the country for 
T ’ rwn( -[ The Bashahr Raja accordingly entered into possession of 

KYtouru and slew the Raja of Kulu who attempted to keep it for him¬ 
self "and the dead Raja’s body was only given up to his relatives on their 
v ’ 'so to withdraw all claim to Kotguru. Bashahr was in possession 
1 • a Yer y few months before the coming of the Gurkhas, and had 
U reforo no real right to object to a cession of this estate to the British 
when the rest of the territory was restored on tho conclusion of the 
Nepalese War. The Ktato was handed over subject to a tribute payment 
of Rs. 15,000 per annum. This sum was eventually reduced to Rs. 3,945, 
in compensation for the abolition of transit duties. 
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The present Raja succeeded his father in 1850. His conduct during 
the Mutiny was open to some douht. He kept back his tribute, and in 
other wavs exhibited a scepticism in the stability of our rule. Officials 
travelling through his territories were treated with discourtesy, and the 
ordinary supplies were withheld. Lord William Hay, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, applied to have a force despatched to Rampur • but there 
were no troops to spare, and the crisis passed off without action on either 
side. It was proposed after the rebellion to set the Raja aside and place 
the State m charge of the Superintendent of Simla ; but Lord Lawrence 
id not deem this measure advisable, and all that had'happened was 
condoned. 11 


Raja Shamsher Singh s rule was not satisfactory in any respect, and 
1880 advantage was taken of his son Raghunath Singh having attain- 
cd his majority to place him in administrative charge of the State. 
Raghunath Singh administered its affairs ably until his death in 1898 
and was rewarded with a Companionship in the Order of the Indian 

, 6 ' After lus death fche Ra l’ a madG an attempt to resume his powers 

but Government interfered, and Rai Sahib Mangat Ram, an official, was’ 
appointed Wazir and subsequently Manager of the State, a position ho 
&till holds. Ho has governed the State well and wisely. 


^ a Sliamslier Singh married into the Katoch house of Kangra, and 
with the Simla houses of Koti a# Kumliarsen. The lady of the latter 
muse was the mother of the late Raghunath Singh. The death of 
Raghunath Smgh s little son in 1899 left the State without an heir but 

' ie ° d Ka]a lu “ latel >' ado P ted as bis heir Kunwar Surendah Shah brother 
^acffTehri-Garhwal,and the adoption has been a P |^ 


The Bashahr territories are the largest in extent of all the Simla 

aV T 16 “ W#— s P arse * the 

small and the country generally backward in Cray sense. With an 

" ,,<1 r- ** 

. ‘ capital, Rampur, is. a picturesque little town 

fe nm ‘° r U S ° Ie Sutlej, aad is famous for its wool trade. The well 
^now 1 R . ch d commerce were originally made here ; but the 

g 0nu ::rr f Amritaar aud ^ the 

benume article out of the market. 





The Basliahr forests were leased to the British Government, in 1877, 
for a period of forty-nine years, at an annual rental of Rs. 10,000. The 
other income of the State is estimated at Rs. 98,000. A settlement of the 
land revenue was made in the time of Tika Raglmnath Singh, under the 
advice of the Superintendent of Hill States. The State lias four service¬ 
able guns but no military forces. It ranks second in order of precedence 
amongst the Simla Hill States, and ninth amongst Native States in the 
Punjab. The petty States of Kanethi and Delath are tributaries of 
Bashahr. 
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Thakur 
Saran Chand 
(died 1888). 


THAKUR NAIN CHAND 
(died 1S58). 


Puran Chand. 


Phagirat Chand. 


Alam, 


Thakur Lai Chand 
(diedl899). 


Zalam Singh 
(born 1864). 




TnAKUB Amog Chand 
(born 1891). 


Area 

Population 

Revenuer 

Forces 

Salute 


100 square miles. 
2,575 
Rs. 4,000 
Nil 
Nil. 


Kanotlii is situated between Narkanda and Kotguru. The Thakur 
also holds a tract called Deori, lying between Kot Khai and Bashahr. 
When Ihakur Lai Chand was chief, he was in the habit of taking his 
revenue in kind ; but as this led to constant disputes with his people, 
who were anxious to put an end to this antiquated method of payment, 
an appeal was made to the Deputy Commissioner to fix cash rates. The 
case was settled to the satisfaction of both parties in 1886. Thakur Lai 
Chand died an imbecile in 1899. 

The present chief, Thakur Amog Chand, is a minor, and is being 
educated at the Aitcliison College, Lahore, and during his minority 
the administration is carried on by an official deputed by Government, 
who exercises full powers, except that sentences of death require con¬ 
firmation by the Superintendent Hill States. 

llie Kanethi family has a common origin with that of Kumliarsen 
a nd Kot Khai. The sister of the late Thakur was married to the 
neighbouring Thakur of Delath. Kanethi is a tributary of tho Bashahr 
State, to which it pays an annual tribute of Rs. 900. 
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II.-THAKUR NARENDRA SINGH OF DELATH. 


PARITAM SINGH 
(died 1885). 

Padam Singh 
(died 1862). 


Sansar Singh BarekamS'.ngh Nihal Singh 
(died 1883). (died 1880). (died 1878). 

Narayan Singh 
(bom 1871). 


r 




Thakur Gopal 

Singh 

Kanhaya 


Narendra Singh (bom 1867). 

(born 1871). 


(BORN 1854). 


1 


Two sons. 

Five sons. 


Deo Singh Raghunath] Singh 



(born 1872). (born 1886). 



. 

Area ... 


... 

42 square miles. 

Population 

. 

... 

1,489 

Revenue 

• 

... 

Rs. 550 

Forces ... 

. 

... ,,, 

Nil. 

Salute ... 

. 

... 

Nil. 


This petty State is a tributary of Bashahr, paying Rs. 150 per annum 
to the Raja in acknowledgment of his supremacy. The Wazir of Ba- 
shahr is also entitled to receive an allowance of Rs. 30 from the Thakur of 
Delath whose gross income is only Rs. 550 per annum. The present chief, 
Thakur Narendra Singh, exercises full powers, but sentences of death 
requme confirmation by the Superintendent Hill States. He has married 
a daughter of the late Thakur Sam Chand of Eanethi. 

The family is an old one, and is held in high respect by the people of 
the Simla Hills, 



4 . 
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H ’ H. NAWAB MU HAMM AD AHMAD ALI KHAN. 

SHAIKH SADAR-UD-DIN, SADAR-I-JAHAN 

(died 1515). 

Four generations 

I 

Nawab Bazid Khan (died 1659 ). 

Nawab Firoz Khan (died 1672). 

Nawab Sher Muhammad (died 1712). 


Nawab Ghulam Hussain Khan 
(died 1734). 

0 I 

Seven sons. 


Nawab Jamal Khan 
(died 1762). 


Six other sons. 


Nawabfhikan Naw^Bahadur 4ta . ullah 

(died 1764). (died Iras i (dled , 177S >- ^d 1782). Khan ' ^ 


1764). (died 1766) 


Ilimmat Khan 
(died 1831). 


Two generations. A son. 


(died 1SL0), 


Dalei^ Khan 
(died 1832). 


R (dtd M liwv han GhUlam K £ hammaJ 

Nur-uliah Khan. (died ,878 >- 


Rahmat Ali Khan Two other sons 
(died 1852'. 

Dilawar Ali Khan \ 

(died 1861). 


''”Sn‘ ‘Jjjftjg* i:on;bLultt, r Yusuf Ali 

<d«a 11107 ). m ?“ CV*. Ay 


Three sons. 


1908). Three sons. 


Nawab Wazir Klm n 
'died 162i\ 

Nawab Amir Khan 
(died 1846). 

| 

Nawab Mahbub Ali Khan 
alias Sube Khan 
(died 1S57*, 

Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan 
(died 1671) 

1 ! n 


D 


Niamat Ali Khan 
(born 1907). 

ri r —~ 

Fateh Khan. Nawab Muhammad 
rp , I Ibrahim Ali Khan 

1 aiz Talab Khan. (died 1908), 

Vakub Ali Khan 
(died 1850). 




r 


Inayat Ali Khan. 

| 

Ibad-ullah Khan 
(died 1889). 




r tdfc/iL^ Na " Ub Mdu4 ‘ | - Sahibzada Jafar 

' Qled Iv,4 >- mad Ahmad At.i Ali Khan 

Khan (born 1886). 

(B08N 1881). 


Raush ^ Ali ^ a o l-^ik^ar Sahibzada Mehdi Sahibzada Mumtaz 
^ea-1860). Khan Ah lvhan Ali Khan Ali Klinn 

(died 1863), 


Ali Khan 
(born 1904), 


Ali Khan 
(died 1905). 


Ali Khan 
(born 1906). 
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Area 

167 square miles. 

Population 

77,506 

Revenue 

...Rs. 7,28,562 

fCavarly 

54 

| 

Forces ...*{ Infantry 

600 

| 

^Serviceable guns ... 

2 

Salute ... 

11 guns. 


The Nawab of Maler Kotla ranks tenth in the Punjab table of 
precedence. He receives a salute of eleven guns of which two are per¬ 
sonal to the present Nawab. The State is surrounded by Nabha and 
Patiala territories on all sides except the north, where it skirts the Lud¬ 
hiana district. 

The Maler Kotla family are Sherwani Afghans and came from 
Kabul in 1467 as officials of the Delhi Emperors. Their ancestor Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-din received a gift of 58 villages near Ludhiana and a dowry 
of three lakhs of rupees when he married the daughter of Sultan Balilol 
Lodlii. Sadar-ud-din is said to have settled at a place called Bliumsi on 
a tributary of the Sutlej, and to have then restored a ruined town called 
Malhergarh, founded by Malher Singh, a descendant of Raja Bhim Sen. 
This town afterwards became known as Malher or Maler. The present 
ruling family is descended from Shaikh Isa, the offspring of the marriage 
of Shaikh Sadar-ud-din to the Lodhi princess. 

The title of Nawab was conferred in 1657 on Bazid Khan, the fifth 
in descent from Sadar-ud-din, by the Emperor Shah Alamgir. Bazid 
Khan in the same year founded the fortified town of Kotla and the State 
was henceforth called Maler Kotla. He considerably increased the area 
of his possessions, as he received the pargcinas of Kadirabad and Nauga- 
wan from the Emperor: Nawab Sher Muhammad assisted the Emperor 
in opposing the rising power of the Sikhs, whom he defeated at Cham- 
kaur near Ropar. It was at this battle that Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
captured, and was sent to Delhi under an escort commanded by Ghulam 
Hussain Khan, the eldest son and successor of Sher Muhammad. 
Ghulam Hussain Khan was a man of weak disposition and after a short 


* 
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reign abdicated in favour of liis brother, Jamal Khan, retaining for him¬ 
self only a small jagir in the State, which his descendants still enjoy. 


Jamal Khan was a vigorous and able ruler, and succeeded in making 
his State practically independent, though he remained nominally under 
the yoke of the Mughal Emperors. It was in his time that the Sikhs 
became powerful on the south side of the Sutlej, and Jamal Khan was in 


continual conflict with Raja Ala Singh of Patiala and other Sikh chiefs. 
He joined with Zain Khan in repelling the Sikh attack on Sirhind in 1761, 
and was ultimately slain in an attempt to recover Ropar, which had been 
wrested from the Duranis by Raja Ala Singh. On his death the chiefship 
passed to his eldest son, Bhikan Khan, the younger sons receiving jagirs. 
Bhikan Khan died in 1764, and his brother *Bahadur Khan succeeded him 
as Nawab, Bhikan Khan’s two sons being minors. Their mother did not 
consent to this arrangement, and a period of civil war resulted, during 
which Bahadur Khan and his brother found themselves stripped by the 
Phulkian Sikhs of all their possessions, with the exception of 
a few villages in the immediate vicinity of Maler Kotla. Many 
of these were recovered later on by Umar Khan, brother of 
Bahadur Khan, who on his brother’s death became guardian of the 
minor Wazir Khan. Umar Khan succeeded in composing the family 
quarrels, and made peace with Amar Singh of Patiala through the inter¬ 
vention of the chief of Raikot. On Umar Khan’s death in 1778, he was 
succeeded by his brother Asad-ullah Khan, the fourth son of Jamal Khan, 
who, however, himself died four years later, when the fifth son, Ata-ullah 
Khan, became de facto Nawab, though his nephew Wazir Khan was now 
twenty-seven years old. Ata-ullali Khan was foolish enough to attempt 
the seizure of some Patiala villages at the instigation of Diwan Nanu Mai 
a disgraced servant of Raja Sahib Singh. He was defeated by the Patiala 
forces, and was glad shortly afterwards to crave the Raja’s assistance 
against the celebrated Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who had declared a holy 
war against the Afghans of Maler Kotla on the ground that they were 
killers of kine, and that the late Nawab Slier Muhammad had converted 
t° Islam a woman of Guru Gobind Singh’s family whom he had married, 
ihe Bedi sacked Maler Kotla, in spite of Ata-ullah Khan’s gallant resist¬ 


ance, and only retired when threatened by the Patiala army. Ata- 
nllah Khan joined General Lake in his campaign against the Mahrattas 
in 1803, and remained with his army in the field till the victory of Las- 
Wari made the British masters of the Cis-Sutlej territory. 
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Maler Kotla next suffered at tie hands of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
who in 1809 demanded an indemnity of Rs. 1,50,000. Two-thirds of this 
sum were paid at once. For the remaining Rs. 50,000, five villages were 
mortgaged to the Maharaja, who despite the remonstrances of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, established military posts in Maler Kotla and left his 
Tahsildars to recover the money from the State. By the treaty of 1809 
the State came under the protection of the British, and the Sikh officials 
and military posts were then removed. Rahmat Ali Khan, son of Ata- 
ullah Khan, assisted Sir David Ochterlony with carriage and supplies 
dui’ing the G-urkha War in the Simla hills. His brother, Fazl Ali, served 
at the siege of Bharatpur in command of a small body of irregulars local¬ 
ly raised. Rahmat Ali again assisted the British during the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign of 1846, furnishing a contingent of seven hundred infantry, which 
was commanded by his son Dilawar Ali Khan, grandfather of the present 
Nawab. Their services were rewarded with the gift of the villages of 
Maharna, Fatehpur and Rasulpur, now a portion of the State. 

On the death of Ata-ullah Khan in 1810, Wazir. Khan laid his claim 
to the chiefship before Sir David Ochterlony, Rahmat Ali Khan also 
claiming as his father’s heir. The decision was in favour of Wazir Khan, 
and it was laid down that the rule of primogeniture should in future 
regulate the decision. Rahmat Ali Khan was much aggrieved at this 
decision, and he and his sons always regarded Wazir Khan and his 
descendants as usurpers. 

There is little of interest to record regarding the reigns of Wazir 
Khan and his three successors. In 1839 the Nawab Amir Khan sent a 
contingent to serve in the Kabul War, and he himself was present for a 
time with the British forces on the frontier. He also furnished a force 
to assist in the Gurkha War of 1840, and for his services in the second 
Sikh War he received the title of “ His Highness ” and the right to a 
salute of nine guns. 

The last of Wazir Khan’s line was Sikandar Ali Khan, who died in 
1871, leaving no surviving sons. A sanad conferring the right of adop¬ 
tion had been granted to him in 1861, under which he nominated 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, the eldest son of his cousin Dilawar Ali Khan, as his 
heir. This appointment was contested by Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
who claimed to be nearer of kin, as descended from Bahadur Khan, 
the second son of Nawab Jamal Khan. But Government confirmed the 
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testament, and the Nawabship passed to Ibrahim Ali Khan, father of the 
present chief. The opportunity was taken to entrust to the Nawab 
alone the power which had hitherto been shared by all the cousins. 
The head of each branch had been exercising semi-independent power 
in his own holding, even within the town of Kotla itself, to the manifest 
injury of the State interests. The brothers were perpetually quarrelling 
and referring their pettiest disputes to the Ambala Commissioner, Under 
the new procedure the Nawab alone was permitted to exercise judicial 
and police powers within his territories, and the interference of his brother 
Inayat Ali Khan, and of the six cousins, was confined to the control of 
revenue matters affecting their own jagirs. Ghulam Muhammad Khan 
was, however, allowed to continue to exercise for his lifetime the judicial 
functions he had enjoyed during the rule of the late Nawab, but his sons 
are in the position of ordinary jagirdars . 

In the year following Ibrahim Ali Khan's accession the town of Maler 
Kotla was attacked by a band of Sikh fanatics known as Kukas, who 
proclaimed a campaign against the Muhammadan and Christian kine-killing 
races, much in the lines of Bedi Sahib Singh's agitation in the last centuxy. 
After murdering several innocent persons they fell back on the Patiala 
border, where they were secured without much trouble and taken in 
handcuffs to Maler Kotla. There they were executed without trial to the 
number of forty-nine by the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, who acted 
under the impression that an immediate and terror-striking example was 
necessary to prevent a spread of the movement through the adjoining 
Sikh districts. It is not now supposed that the rising was of grave political 
importance. Ram Singh, leader of the sect, refused to countenance the 
nmd attempt of his more zealous disciples, and he actually warned the 
police of what was about to happen. Their plans were, in fact, too 
crude and ill-arranged to give grounds for anxiety. It was nevertheless 
deemed advisable to deport Earn Singli to Rangoon in spite of his protest 
of innocence, and he died there some years ago. 

In 1877 the Nawab was invited to the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi on the occasion of the proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
India. He was then granted an additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself. 

The death of his eldest son Ishak Ali Khan in 1884, followed closely 

tdie death of his Begum, affected the NawaVs reason, and ho withdrew 



from worldly affairs. The State had then to be placed under the manage¬ 
ment of a Superintendent appointed by Government., and this ai’rangement 
lasted up to 1903, when Sahibzada Ahmad Ali Khan, the heir-apparent, 
took charge of it from the Nawab of Loharu, the last Superintendent. 
.During the latter’s tenure of office many improvements were carried out, 
such as the construction of the Ludhiana-Dliuri-Jakhal Railway and the 
organization of the company of Imperial Service Sappers. 

Prom the 1st February 1905, the Sahibzada was made Regent of the 
State subject only to the control of the Commissioner of Jullundur. He 
was invited to Lahore on the occasion of the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales' in November 1905. He married the cousin of the 
Nawab of Rampur in 1903, and has three sons. 

Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan died of cholera in August 1908, 
and the Sahibzada then succeeded him as Nawab. He was installed and in¬ 
vested with ruling powers by the Lieutenant-Governor on January 5th, 
1909. Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan enjoys a personal salute of 11 guns. 

The State maintains a company of Sappers numbering 177-for Imperial 
Service, which did good service during the Tirah campaign of 1897 and 
their work in China in 1901 was most favourably reported on. Their 
Commandant received the title of a Companion of the Indian Empire. In 
November 1906 the Viceroy, Lord Minto, visited the State. 

Some mention must be made of the collateral relations of the ruling 
chief, who are known as the “ Khawanin.” They are descendants of the 
Nawab Bahadur Khan, and are now represented by the sons of Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, mentioned above, who contested the' adoption 
of the late Nawab by Sikandar Ali. On Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s 
death in 1878 his estates and his share in the State revenues passed to 
his five sons, and the eldest, Ahsan Ali Khan, succeeded to his father’s 
scat in Provincial Darbars. He died in 1907. His younger brothers, 
Muhammad Ali Khan and Zulfikar Ali Khan, were educated at the Aitclii- 
bon College. The former has devoted himself to the study of Oriental 
literature. Khan Zulfikar Ali Khan was appointed an Honorary Extra 
Assistant Commissioner at Ludhiana, in which capacity ho did good work 
for some years. He resigned this post in 1895 to proceed to England, 
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where ho spent two years. He is an excellent English, French and 
Persian scholar, and is a prominent member o£ the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association. He resides at Lahore and Simla, In 1910 Khan Zulfikar 
Ali Khan was appointed a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
Since the death of G-hulam Muhammad Khan the relations of the 
Kliawanin with the ruling branch of the family have been strained. The 
co-parcenary nature of the Maler Kotla family has, however, been re¬ 
cognized by Government, and the Kliawanin are not required to present 
nazars to the ruling chief, but present peshk'ash only and attend but one 
Darbar a year. This arrangement will apply to future, as well as to the 
present, generations. The Kliawanin contribute ten per cent, of their 
revenues towards the maintenance of the Imperial Service Sappers. 
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RAJA ISRI SINGH OF HINDUR, NALAGARH. 

GAJEH SINGH. 

Raja Ram Sara Singh. 

(died 1849;. 

,1 
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RajaBije Singh 
(died 1857). 


Fateh Singh 
(died 1872). 

Kesri Singh 
(died 1875). 

I 

Rhagwan Singh 
(born 1860), 

I 

Gobardhan Singh 
(born 1885). 


Raja Agar Singh 
(died 1876). 


Bir Singh 
x (died 1873). 


r— 

Raja 

Isei Singh 
(born 1836). 


Area ... 
Population 
Revenue 


Forces 

Salutes 


l<3 


local military force 
Guns 


1 

Kunwar 
Jogendra Singh 
(born 1870), 


256 square miles. 
52,551 
Rs. 1,30,000 

77 men 

2 

Nil 


The chiefs of Hindu? and Kahlur trace their origin to a common 
ancestor, a Chandel Rajput, who came from Garh Chanderi. The fort at 
Ramshalir, which commands a splendid view of the plains towards 
Ludhiana and Hoshiarpur, as well as of the snowy peaks of Chamba, is said 
to have been erected as a capital when the families were still united. It 
has been largely added to, and repaired by Rajas Agar Singh and Ram 
Sarn, father and grandfather of the present chief. Raja Ram Sarn died 
at the age of eighty-six, having enjoyed a reign of about sixty years. 
Ho was expelled for a short period by the Gurkhas, and had to flee to 
Basal in Hoshiarpur. He then settled at Palasi, a fine fort on the plains * 
between Nalagarli and Rupar, living there for ten years. In the early 
part of his reign he had so extended his conquests that he was para¬ 
mount from Palasi to Matiana, and eastwards as far as Ajmirgarh on the 
Jumna. Sabatliu was also liis, held by his Kardar Dharma Negi. But 
Sirmur escaped his grasp. 


Tho t Gurkhas, at the invitation of the Bilaspur Raja, came from 
Nepal through the liills in 180b, and broke the power of Ram Sarn and 
all the Hill Chiefs. The fort of Ramshalir was besieged by Gurkhas 
and Kahlurias; and though it was provided with large tanks and gran- 
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aries, tlie garrison was obliged to capitulate after a struggle which lasted 
three years. Then in 1814 came Sir David Ochterlony and his forces. 

A battle was fought at the Pass of Ramshahr, and another at Loliar 
Ghati near Malaun. Tn the latter, Bhagta Thapa, the Gurkha Com¬ 
mander, was slain ; and the campaign practically came to an end. 

Ram Sarn joined General Ochterlony when war was declared. Be¬ 
sides his natural dislike for the Gurkhas, he had to take his revenge up¬ 
on the Bilaspur chief who had caused all the trouble by calling in the 
foreigners. To the British he behaved with consistent loyalty, and on the 
conclusion of the campaign was rewarded by being reinstated in his an¬ 
cestral estates. To his credit it should be recorded that he absolutely 
refused to take over the districts he himself had recently conquered and 
annexed. He perhaps felt, when too late, that by his own ambition lie 
had goaded the people of Bilaspur to measures which they could only 
have adopted in their last extremity. 

In 1815 the hilly district of Barauli, which passed to the Govern¬ 
ment as an escheat by the extinction of the reigning family, was offered 
to Raja Ram Sarn as a reward for his services in the war; but he refus¬ 
ed it on the grounds of the difficulty of administration owing to its distance 
from Hindur, and of his resolve not to add to his dominions. The tract 
was accordingly transferred to another chief for the sum of Rs. 8,500, 
which amount was accounted for to Ram Sarn. Subsequently, Barauli 
again parsed into the possession of the British, and now forms a portion 
of the Simla District, and includes the cantonment of Sabathu. Tlireo 
Barauli villages were made over to the Maharaja of Patiala in 1830, in 
exchange for four villages now incorporated with the township of Simla, 
which was in that year regularly founded by contributions of territory 
from Patiala and Keontlial. 

Raja Ram Sarn also received an indemnity of one Takli of rupees 
when, after the Nepalese War, he returned the Satgarha forts to the 
Baja of Bilaspur, from whom he had taken them. This sum he expend- 
in improving and strengthening the fort of Palasi lower down in the 
plains, now one of the strongest on the banks of the Upper Sutlej. 

On the death of Raja Bije Singh without sons in 1857, a doubt 
arose regarding the succession, as Ram Sarn’s pther sons were not true 
^jputs, being the offspring of a Brahmin mother. The question was 

pending for three years, at the end of which period Agar Singh, 
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brother of Bije Singh, was appointed ruler. He was the most intelligent 
of Bam Sam’s sons, having acted as Wazir and virtual manager of the 
State during his father’s later years. He had, moreover, behaved loyally 
during the Mutiny. His elder brother Fateh Singh was passed over 
as being of unsound mind. 

The present- chief Raja-Isri Singh was born in 1836 and succeeded 
his father Raja Agar Singh in 1876. He had difficulties with his sub¬ 
jects, mainly owing to the improper influence exerted over him by an 
unscrupulous Wazir, who was eventually banished from the State. He is 
allied by marriage with the houses of Holer, Kangra and Kotliar, Simla. 

The Raja is not looked upon as a capable ruler and the State is now 
administered by a council of three members, whose conduct of affairs has 
greatly improved the finances of the State. The administration is un¬ 
fettered, except that death sentences require the confirmation of the 
Superintendent of Hill States, and that the Raja is bound by his sanad 
to assist with troops in time of war, paying a fixed tribute. 

The Raja lives at Nalagarh, a thriving town about twelve miles 
north of Rupar. His territories are bounded on the north by Bilaspur, 
on the south and west by the Ambala District, and on the east by Baglial, 
Mailog and Patiala. 

Nalagarh ranks fourth in order of precedence among the Simla Hill 
States, and eleventh amongst Native States in the Punjab. The chief is 
entitled to be receiv ed by the Viceroy. 
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RAJA BIJE SEN, OF KEONTHAL. 


Raja Balbir Sen Kunwar Kunwar 
(died 1901). Hira Singh Surat Singh 
(died 1892). (born 1802). 


BHUP SEN. 

Raghunath Sen. 

Raja Sansar Sen 
(died 1S62). 

Raja Mahendra Sen 
(died 1882). 

1 

i i 1 

Kunwar Kunwar Kunwar 
Sahib Singh Randhir Singh Mohan Singh 


t.born 1863). (born 1864). (bom 1806). 

Umed Singh 
(born 1895). 


Agar Singh 
(born 1878). 


Raja Rije Sen 
(bobn 1880). 

I 

Tika Bahadur Singh 
(born 1905). 


Area ... 
Population 
Revenue 
Salutes... 

Local forces 
Serviceable gun 


116 square miles. 
22,499 


Rs. 1,00,000 
Nil 
36 

] 


Subordinate to tlie Raja of Keonthal are the five petty States of 
Koti, Theog, Madhan, Gliund and Ratesh, each paying a small annual 
tribute, though in many respects practically independent. 

The State has been held by the present ruling family for many 
generations. The family is Rajput and the family suffix is Sen. They 
suffered by the Gurkha invasion early in the present century in common 
^dth tho other Hill Chiefs. Sansar Sen, great-grandfather of the present 
^ a ja, was born in exile at Suket, where his father took refuge until 
brought back by the British in 1814. As the Keonthal chief refused to 
P a y a contribution towards the expenses of the war, and had given no 
distance to General Ocliterlony in men or supplies, a portion of his 
^rritories was taken away and made over to Patiala, with portions 
^ the Baghat State, in lieu of a nazrana payment of Rs. 2,80,000, The 
a Ba was at the same time excused tribute payment on account of the 
a Bds actually made over to him. 
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In 1830 the present station of Simla was formed by the acquisition 
of portions of Keonthal and Patiala. Twelve villages of the former State, 
assessed at Rs. 937, were taken in exchange for the pargana of Rawm, 
yielding annually Rs. 1,289, which had been retained as likely to be of 
use strategically. 

Rana Sansar Son behaved loyally in the Mutiny, giving shelter and 
hospitality to many Europeans who fled from Simla, when it was feared 
that the Gurkha regiment stationed there had become disloyal. The 
title of Raja was conferred upon him in acknowledgment of these ser¬ 
vices. He was succeeded in 1862 by his son Maliendra Sen who died in 
1882. The present ruler, Raja Bije Sen, grandson of the latter, was 
installed in 1901. The finances of the State are much embarrassed by 
debt, towards the liquidation of which the Raja pays fixed instalments. 

The Keonthal family is connected by marriage with the Dlmmi Rana, 
the Raja of Kliairagadh in Ondhund the Raja of Sirmur. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by H. E. the Viceroy. 
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TRIBUTARIES OF EEONTHAL. 

I.—RANA RAGHBIR CHAND OF KOTI. 




RANA HARI CHAND 
(died 1873). 


i- 

Rana Bishan Chand 
(diod 1891). 

. _|_ 

J I 1 

Rana Guraan Singh Nihal Singh 

Raqhbib Chand (born 1870). (horn 1873), 

(born 1865). 


Sheo Sarn Singh 
(died 1903). 


Nur Singh 
(died 1896). 


—'i 

Amar Singh 
(born 1889). 


ea **• ••• ••• • 50 square miles. 

Population ... ... ... 7,S59 

Revenue ... ... ... r s . 50,000 

Forces... ... ... ... NiL 

Tribute to Keontbal ... ... R s . 500 

Salute ? - ... ... Nil. 


Rana Raglibir Chand is a feudatory of the Keonthal chief. His 
grandfather received the title of Rana for services rendered during tho 
Mutiny. His father Rana Bishan Chand assisted in guarding the station 
against the approach of the Nasiri Battalion of Gurkhas,’whose be¬ 
haviour at Jutog, when ordered to proceed to the plains, brought them 
under tho suspicion of disloyalty ; and he afterwards gave shelter to 
many Europeans who had left Simla. 


Rana Raglibir Chand, tho present chief, enjoys the administrative 
powers conferred upon all the Simla Hill Chiefs under the sanads 
granted them after the Nepalese War. 
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II,—THAKUR SHAMSHER CHAND OF THEOG. 


THAKUR BHUP SINGH 
(died 1866). 


Hari Chand 
(died 1893). 


Nand Singh 
(born 1855). 

Hira Singh, 

One son (infant). 


Nitu Singh 
(born 1860). 


akin 




Thakur 

Shamsher Chand 
(died 1909). 

I 

1 


Madan Singh 
(born 1864).' 


c~ 

Thakur 
Padam Chand 
(born 1886). 

Gopal Chand 
(born 1904). 


Kkarak Singh 
(born 1889). 


Area ... 

Population 
Revenue 
Forces ... 

Tribute to Keonthal 
Salutes 


Gobardhan Singh Bije Singh 
(born 1870). alias 

Lachhmi Singh 
Dalip Singh, (born 1876). 

Amar Singh. 


Karam Singh 
(born 1880). 


144 square miles. 
5,654 
Rs. 10,000 
Nil 
Rs. 500 

Nil. . ' 


This family cani3 from Bilaspur some centuries ago and settled at 
Theog, north-east of Simla, becoming feudatories of the Keonthal chiefs. 

The Keonthal Raja has no power of interference so long as tho 
Thakur is not in arrears with his tribute. The latter exercises full 
Criminal and civil jurisdiction within the limits of his state ; but capital 
sentences require the confirmation of the Superintendent of Hill States. 

Thakur Bhup Singli, great-grandfather of the present chief, Padam 
Chand, was removed in 1856 for misconduct, and his son Hari Chand ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. A grant of Rs. 500 per annum was made to the father^ 
who died ten years later. Thakur Hari Chand married a daughter of the 
Rana of Balsan, by whom he had several children. He died in 1893 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Thakur Shamsher Chand who 
having died in 1909, h;»s been succeeded by his eldest son Thakur Padam 
Chand, the present chief. 


tn 
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in* thakur randhir chand of madhan. 

THAKUR DHARM CHAND. 


Th a kur Nikal Chand Bhinl Chand 
(died 1839). 

| 

Thakur Sansar Chand 
(died 1868). 

L n 


Dhilyu. 


Riwardu 
(died 1823). 

Sanwal Das. 


n 

Chil Singh 
(died 1857). 


Thakur Bishan Chand 
(died 1905). 

L_ 


Ram Sarn 
(died 1891). 


Kharak Chand 
(born 1879). 


n r .— 

Gopal Singh 
(born 1831). 

1 


Raghunath Singh 
(born 1847). 


Devi Singh 
(born 1855). 


Thakor 
Randhir Chind 
(born 1887) 


Bije Singh 
(born 1889), 


Area 
Population 
Revenue 
Forces 

tribute to Keonthal 
Salutes 


Udho Singh 
(born 1890). 

9 square miles. 
3,704 
Rs. 6,000 
Nil. 

Rs. 250 

Nil. 


rulcJt T1 ;t r °! MadhaUj Wh0 is a tributai T of the Keonthal Raja, 
ules over half-a-dozen small villages between Phagu and Malian a to 

the north of the road between Simla and Kotgnru. 

The present chief, Thakur Randhir Chand, succeeded his father 
on the 81st December 1905. Sentences of death passed by him require 
ie confirmation of tho Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 
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IV.-THAKUR RANJIT SINGH OF GHUND. 


Bhajnu 
(died 1860). 

! 

Thakur 
Kishan Singh 
(.died 1907). 

i__ 


RAM DAS 
(died 1866). 


Hari Singh. 

I . 

Two generations. 


1 

Lachiimi Singh 
(born 1843). 

Sadh Ram 
(born 1901). 


Thakur 
Ranjit Singh 


Sher Singh 
(born 1885). 


Chet Singh 
(born 1889). 


Padam Singh 
(bom 1889). 


Bir Singh 
(born 1890). 


(BORN 1882), 




1 

One son (infant) 




(died 1909). 




Area 

• •V 

• 00 

28 

Population 

... 

• OO 

1,927 

Revenue 

... 

... Rs. 

2,000 

Forces 

... 

♦ • • 

Nil. 

Tribute to Keontlial 

... 

... Its. 

250 

Salutes 



Nil. 


Sheo Singh 
(born 1901). 


The present chief, Thakur Ranjit Singh, succeeded his father in 
1907, and up to 1909 when he was granted administrative powers the 
state was governed by the Manager of Kanethi, subject to the control 
of the Superintendent of Hill States. 
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V.-THAKUR HIRA SINGH OF RATESH. 


JIT SINGH. 


Kislian Singh Bhawani Singk Moti Singh 

(died I860). (died 1872). (died 1859). 

f "1 Two gene- Two generations. 

Thakur Raghuna h Singh rations. 

Ram Singh (born 1885). 

(died 1891). 

s ~ ^ n 

T. hakue IIira Singh /£alam Singh Bir Singh 
(born 1869). (born 1874). (born 1886). 


Devi Singh Dalip Singh 
(born 1897), (born 190a). 

12 square miles. 

449 
Rs. 625 

Singli of Ratesh, in tlie Simla Hills, is a feudatory p£ 
tlie Raja of Keonthal and is one of the smallest of the semi-independent 
rulers of these little States. Within the limits of his State, lie is su¬ 
preme ; hut any capital sentence passed by him requires the confirmation 
of the Superintendent of Hill States. 

Before the Gurkhas came, Ratesh was a flourishing little kingdom. 
But when General Ochterlony swept these hills, the ruler, Kishan Siugh 
was a boy of six or seven years of age, an exile at Sirmur, and there was 
no one to look after his interests. Keonthal annexed four of the Ratesh 
pargancis, and what remained was seized in 1820 by the Rana of Balsan 
Subsequently the Keonthal Raja was required to restore the territory 
which represents the present State of the Ratesh Thakurs, 


Slmmsher Singh 
(born 1897). 

Area 

Population 
Re venue 

Thakur Hira 
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H. H. RAJA BRIJ INDAR SINGH OF FARXDKOT. 


<SL 


SANGAR. 


Bbalan. 


Lala. 

I 

Kapura 
(died 1708). 


Sukha 
(died 1731). 


-1 

Two other sons. 


Jodh Singh 
(died 1767). 

I 

Two genera¬ 
tions 

(descendants 

living). 


Hamir Singh 
(died 1782). 

Dal Singh Mohar Singh 
(died 1804). (died 1798). 


Bir Singh. 


Charat Singh 
(died 1804). 


Bhupa. 


Culab Singh 
(died 1826;. 

I. . 

Attar Singh 
(died 1827). 


Raja Pahar Singh * 
(died 1849). 


-V 

Two other sons. 


r i 

Baja Wazir Singh Kunwar 
(died 1875). Dip Singh 

| (died 1845). 

Baja Bikram Singh 
(died 1898). 


-1 

Kunwar 
Anokh Singh 
(died 1845). 


Raja Balbir Singh 
cdied 1906). 

I T 

Baja Beij Indab 
Singh, adopted, 
(BORN 1896). 


Kunwar Gajcndra Singh 
(died 1900). 

I 


Brij Indar Singh 
(bom 1896), 


Sheo Indar Singh 
(born 1900). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue ••• ••• 

("Imperial Service Sappers 

Forces Local 

(Serviceable guns ... 

Salute ... 


... 642 square miles. 

124,912 
... Rs. 3,54,893 

163 

189 

6 

... 11 gnus 
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FABIDKOT STATE. 




U 10 territory of Paridkot is situated to the centre of the Ferozeporo 
district, and touches upon the northern border of Patiala. 

llie sanad, under 'which the Raja holds his territory, bears dato 
21st April, 1863. This confers no new rights or privileges, but merely 
guarantees and confirms those already enjoyed. The domain belongs 
to the Raja and his heirs male lawfully begotten. The right of adoption 
was granted under a sanad-, dated 11th March, 1862; and the title of 
Raja was conferred upon Sardar Pahar Singh, great-great-grandfather 
of the present chief, in 1846. 

The Paridkot Rajas have sprung from the same stock as the Kaithal 
and Pliulkian chiefs, having a common ancestor in Barar, more remote 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phul. They are now known 
as Barar Jat Sikhs, though they were originally Rajputs of the house 
of Jaisal, founder of the Jaisalmer State in Rajputana. Chaudhri Kapura 
founded the Paridkot house in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
lived in the present town of Kot Kapura, which is called after him. 
Sardar Hamir Singh, grandson of Kapura, became independent a 
century later, having added considerably to the family possessions by 
laying such of his neighbours under contribution as were too weak to 
hold their own. He built Faridkot and made it his capital, and kept 
up an armed force, and administered justice to the best of his ability. 
His son Mohar Singh did little to improve the position of the family. 
Ho was deposed by Sardar Charat Singh, and died in exile in 1798. 
Charat Singh’s fate was still worse; ho was attacked and slain by his 
uncle Dal Singh, who, in his turn, was assassinated by a cousin 
Fauja Singh. Then succeeded Gulab Singh, a minor, to whom ‘the 
assassin acted as guardian. Things were beginning to settle down, 
assassinations having for the moment ceased, when the town was 
suddenly attacked by Diwan Mohlcam Chand, General of Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh, in the cold weather of 1806-7. But a good resistance 
was made, and the inner fort was not finally captured until Ranjit 
Singh himself advanced against it two years later with his whole 
army, and took possession of the State, Assigning five villages for 
the maintenance of Gulab Singh and his brothers. Paridkot Proper 
was made over to Mohkam Chand upon payment of a heavy nazrana. 
But the spoliation was regarded with disfavour by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the Maharaja was forced to relinquish this prey early 
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in the following year, with his other Cis-Sutlej possessions. Gulab 
Singh was then reinstated, and he kept the chiefship until 1826, 
when he was murdered at the instigation, it is supposed, of his brother 
Sahib Singh. He left an infant son Atar Singh, who succeeded as 
ruler; but the child soon followed his father; and Sardar Pahar Singh 
succeeded his nephew in 1827. This chief was an able and liberal- 
minded ruler, who devoted himself to the improvement of his posses¬ 
sions; digging canals and extending the cultivation, and by these 
means doubling his income -within twenty years. When the war with 
Lahore broke out in 1846 he wisely took sides with the British, and 
helped to his utmost by collecting carriage and supplies for the army. 
In recognition of these services he received the title of Raja and 
obtained in reward a grant of territory. The ancestral estate of Kot 
Kapura was also restored to him, an exchange of his northern estates 
being made for other villages lying to the south of Faridkot. 

Raja Pahar Singh was followed in 1849 by his son Wazir Singh, 
then twenty-one years of age. He remained loyal during the second 
Sikh War. In the Mutiny lie placed himself under the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore and assisted in guarding the Sutlej 
ferries against the passage of the rebel troops. He also sent a. 
detachment to Sirsa, and with a body of horse and two guns ho 
personally attacked a notorious rebel, Sham Das, and destroyed liis 
stronghold. The Raja’s reward took the form of an increase in his 
salute, and he was exempted from the service of ten sowars, hitherto 
provided in lieu of an annual tribute payment in cash. 

Raja Bikram Singh succeeded his father in 1875, During the 
second Afghan War he furnished a contingent of two hundred and 
fd'ty horse and foot, which was employed on the Koliat Frontier; and 
in recognition of his services received the title of Farzand-i-Sadat 
nishan ffazrat-i-Kaisar-i- Hind. 

He died in 1898 and was succeeded by his son, Balbir Singh, 
who died in 1906 after a short reign, a victim to his excesses. Baja 
Balbir Singh had no sons and had adopted his nephew, Brij Indar 
Singh, the present chief, as his heir. Baja Brij Indar Singh was 
installed in March, 1906, and is a minor. He is at present at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, with his brother. The State is administered 





by a Council consisting of three members, of whom the President 
is Sardar Bahadur Sardar Dayal Singh Man, Deputy Collector, Irrigation 
Department. 

The services of his Imperial Service Sappers were offered by the 
late Raja for employment with the Tibet Mission in 1904. 

Faridkot ranks thirteenth in order of precedence amongst tho 
Native States of the Punjab, and. the Raja is entitled to be received 
and visited by the Viceroy. 
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H. H. RAJA SIR BHURI SINGH, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 



RAJA TTGAR SINGH 
(died 1734). 


Raja Umed Singh 
(died 1763). 

I 

Raja Raj Singh 
(died 1793). 

I 

Raja Jit Singh 
(died 1807). 


-1 

Sher Singh. 


Raja Charat Singh 
(died 1843). 


Mian Zorawar Singh 
(died 1844). 


r~ j ] Parakam Singh 

Raja Sri Raja Gopal Singh Mian (died 1888). 

Singh abdicated 1873 Suchet Singh (_ 

(died 1870). (died 1805). (died 1896). 


f 

Raja 

Sham Singh 
(died 1905). 


Raja Sir 
Bhuri Singh, 

K.O.S.I., O.I B. 
(BORN 1869). 

I 


Sohan Singh 
(died 1888). 


Dhian Singh 
(born 1869). 


Kartar Singh 
(born 1882). 


Tiha Ram Singh Dothain Kesri Singh 
(born 1890). (born 1892). 


Amar Singh 
(died 1895). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 


Forces 

Salute 


f Cavalry 

I 

Infantry 

^Serviceable guns 


3,216 square miles, 
127,834 
...Rs. 5,89,727 
3,800 
...Rs. 33 

386 

4 

... 31 guns. 


Chamba is a mountainous tract to tlie north of Kangra, having for 
its northern and western boundaries the Kashmir districts of Kishtwar 
and Zarkar, with Lahaul and Ladakh on the east. On this latter side 
is a region of snowy peaks and glaciers. Towards the west the country 
becomes fertile*, and good crops are obtained of rice, wheat and barley. 
Within its limits flow two of the five rivers of the Punjab; the Ravi and 













tie Chandra-Bliaga or Chenab. The forests at Pangi on the Chenab 
and at Barmaur on the Ravi are important sources of timber-supply for 
the railways of the Punjab. The area of the State is slightly over three 
thousand square miles, and the population, chiefly Rajput and Gadi, was, 
according to the census of 1901, 127,834 souls. The revenue of 
the State varies largely owing to the result of forest operations : a con¬ 
siderable portion being derived from the valuable forests of deodar and 

blue pine. The average income for the last three years has been 
Rs. 5,73,239. 

\ 

I lie Ghamba Rajas are Rajputs, connected by marriage at sometime 
or other with all the chiefs of the Simla and Kangra Hills. They are 
said to have originally come from Marwara in Rajputana. Owing to its 
isolated position, the principality escaped to a great extent the rapacity 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. A portion of the Chamba State was made 
over by inadvertence to Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir in 1846, but 
was recovered from him in the following year, and the whole conferred 
upon Raja Sri Singh, the rightful owner, and his male heirs in perpetuity 
by a aanad of 1848. He was a prince of weak nature, and found hims'eif 
unable to keep his people in order. An English official, Colonel Blair 
Reid, was accordingly deputed, in 1863, to assist him as adviser. Raja 
bri Singh was succeeded in 1870 by his brother Gopal Sino-h His 
accession was opposed by Mian Sucliet Singli, a younger brother, who 
urged his own superior rights as being of the same mother as the 
deceased Ilaja Sri Singh; but his claims were ultimately rejected by the 
Secretary of State for India, and he then retired from Chamba and 
became a voluntary exile in straitened circumstances, having refused all 
offers of assistance from his relatives. He died in London in 1896 with- 
out male heirs. 

In 18/3 the misconduct of Gopal Singh brought upon him the 
censure of Government; and he abdicated in consequence, making over 
tho State to his son Sham Singh, then only eight years of age. The 
administiation was carried on by an officer of the Punjab Commission 
acting as Superintendent. The Raja attained his majority in 1884,. 
and thereafter managed his own affairs. Ho was married three times, 
and was connected with the houses of Jaswal, Sirrnur and Siba. The 
,*r Singh lived in retirement on a jagir assigned to him at 

Manjir near Chamba till his death in 1895. 
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In-January 1904 Baja Sham Singli abdicated in favour of his 
brother, Baja Sir Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., O.I.E., the present ruler, who 
was formally installed with full powers by the Lieutenant-Governor an 
May of the same year. Bor many years previously he had been 
associated with his brother in the management of the State, which 
indeed had since October 1902, devolved entirely on him owing to the 
illness of the ex-Baja. Sir Bhuri Singh, who is an enlightened and 
capable ruler, became a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire 
in 1900, and in 1906 a Knighthood of the Order of the Star of India 
was conferred on him. His Highness was invited to meet His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales at Lahore in November 1905. The 
ex-Baja Sham Singh died suddenly in June of that year. 

The rule of succession in the State under the sanad of 1848 is that 
brothers in the order of seniority succeed in the absence of direct heirs. 
A later sanacl of 1862 conferred the right of adoption. The State is under 
the political control of the Commissioner of the Lahore Division. 

The Baja of Chamba ranks fourteenth in order of precedence 
among the Ruling Chiefs of the Punjab. He enjoys a salute of eleven 
guns and is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. The Raja’s older son 
Tika Ram Singh is at present a cadet of the Imperial Cadet Corps, at 
Dora, Dun, while Duthain Kesri Singh is at the Aitcliison Chiefs’ College, 

Lahore. 
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SUKET STATE. 

H. H. RAJA BHIM SEN OF SUKET. 


469 


RAJA BHIKAM SEN. 


Raja Ranjit Sen. 


Haja Bikram Sen. 

Raja Ugar Sen 
(died 1875). 

Raja Rudra Sen 
(died 1880). 

i_ 


Amar Singh. 


—^ 

Dhian Singh. 


Kishan Singh. 
Bishan Singh. 
Naranda Singh. 


Tika Avi ]\Iardan Sen 
(died 1878). 


1 


r 


Raja Dusht Nikandan Sen 
(died 1908). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 


Raja Bum Sex 
(born 1885). 


f Local 
( Serviceable guns 


Dothain Lachhraan Singh 
(born 1894). 

4*20 square miles. 
54,676 
Rs* 1,*56,538 
Rs. Xljtm 
94 
2 

11 guns. 


Military forces 
Salute 

Mandi and Suket were originally Iield by a common progenitor or 
tbe present chiefs. Suket is the senior branch of the family; the ancestor 
f °^ ^ ie ^RRdi Raja having separated early in the thirteenth century. 
J he two States have rarely been on friendly terms, and their history is 
mainly a record of quarrels with one another over the merest trifles. 
Vi hen General Ventura was deputed by Prince Nao Nihal Singh in 1889 
to bring these hills under subjection, the Raja Ugar Sen of Suket very 
^isoly took the Sikh side early in the day, and placed his forces at the 
Auioral s disposal for the purpose of helping towards the humiliation of 
ms old enemy of Mandi. His behaviour, from a Sikh point of view, was 
honorable, and lie secured the favour of the Lahore Government, 
Paying a tribute of Rs. 13,800 besides a douceur of Rs. 5,000 to the 
1 Giicipal Ministers. But lie turned against the Sikhs in the war of 1846, 
t] ^ ^ 1UH ' VRP ike Raja of Mandi in expelling the Khalsa garrisons from 
' estiongholds in the hills. He was awarded sovereignty in his territories, 
ei the usual restrictions, by sanad granted after the,annexation of the 
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Jullundur Doab. An additional sanad, conferring right of adoption, was 
given him in 1862. He died in 1875, and was succeeded by his son Rudra 
Sen, who, however, was deposed three years afterwards for misgovernment. 
He had come under the influence of a disreputable person whom he made 
his Diwan, and by whose bad advice he largely increased the land revenue 
and cesses, throwing- into prison and otherwise punishing such of the 
older officials as were opposed to these unpopular measures. The Raja’s 
conduct led to a general insurrection of his people, which was only 
quieted when the administration was forcibly assumed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division, supported by the neighbouring chiefs of Bilaspur, 
Mancli and Nadaun. The Raja was then removed to Lahore, and the 
management of the State put into the hands of a Council. His eldest 
son, Mian Ari Mardan Sen, was a youth of such poor promise that 
Government hesitated before placing him in power. The difficulty was 
obviated by the death of Ari Mardan almost immediately after his father’s 
deposition; when the chiefship duly passed to a younger son, Duslit 
Nikandan Sen, the late ruler, then about thirteen years of age. He 
was invested with full powers in 1884, the affairs of the State having 
been managed in the interval by experienced Punjab officials. Fora 
long time,"after the Raja obtained his powers, the Suket State gave 
trouble and the Punjab Government was compelled to interfere in Suket 
affairs, but of late years things have been quieter. It was, however, decid¬ 
ed in 1902, in consequence of the Raja’s attitude and the not altogether 
satisfactory state of affairs, that a close supervision should be exercised 
over the administration of the State, and the Assistant Commissioner of 
Ivuln should be employed as Political Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Jullundur in connection with Suket. In the same year the Tika, whom 
the Raja had been treating somewhat harshly, fled from Suket to the Raja 
of Mandi He was with his father’s consent sent to the Aitcliison 

College, Lahore. 

The Raja Duslrt Nikandan Sen married a relative of the Raja of Arki 
•' 188° and had by her two sons. He died in May 1908 and was succeed- 

b his c-ldest son Raja Bhim Sen, who was installed and invested with 
f ilin''’ powers by the Lieutenant-Governor on the 28tli of October 1908. 
rU Tiie Raja ranks fifteenth amongst the Ruling Chiefs of the Punjab. His 
• anibect to the political control of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 
'£?£££« to bo Mnaurfl. Viceroy. 





KA LSI A STATE. 


SARDAR RAVISHER SINGH OF KALSIA. 


SARDAR GURBAKHSH SINGH. 


I 


Sardar Jodh Singh 
(died 1817). 


3oCh 


o C - 

Sardar 
Lehna Singh 
(died 1869). 

n I 

< Sardar 
Bishan Singh 
(died 1883). 


Sardar Sobha Singh 
(died 1858). 


I 


1 


Man Singh 
(died 1890), 


Hari Singh 
(died 1816). 

Deva Singh 
(died 1837). 




Karam Singh. 


Umrao Singh 
(died 1844). 


Jagjifc Singh Rajendra Singh 
(bora 1878). (born 1881). 


r 


3 


Sardar Jagjit Singh 
(died 1886). 


Sardar Ranjit-Singh 
(died 1908). 


Sardar Rayisrer Singh 
(born 1902). 


Area ... 
Population 
Revenue 
Local force 
Serviceable gnus 
Salute 


168 square miles. 
67,181 
Rs. 1,99,725 
121 
2 

Nil 


. Kalsia, from which the State derives its name, is a Manjlia village 
111 ^ ie Kasur tahsil of the Lahore district, in which the chiefs still own 
a small share, though they have been for many years settled on the 
south side of the Sutlej. The founder of the family was Sardar Gurbakhsh 
v ln &h, a Sindu Jatof Kalsia, a prominent member of the Karova Singhia 
confederacy, and a companion of the celebrated Sardar Bhagel Singh of 
alaundi. He joined in the general invasion by Manjha Sikhs of the 
j 1 * ala district in 1760, having previously crossed the Beas, and wresfe- 
Banbeli in Hoshiarpur from Adina Beg, the Muhammadan Governor. 
13 Son Singh succeeded Bhagel Singh as head of the confederacy, 
^ ty his great abilities and personal daring managed to secure the lands 
°rth of Ambala, which form the present State of Kalsia, consisting of the 
ias Clihaclijirauli apd Cliirak, besides nnfny other tracts which 
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were afterwards lost. Jodh Singh’s possessions in the height of his power 
are said to have yielded him over five lakhs annually. He considered 
himself the equal of' the leading Phulkian chiefs, and was frequently at 
war with Nabha and Patiala; and Raja Sahib Singh of the latter State 
was happy to give his daughter in marriage to his second son, Hari Singh, 
and thus secure the alliance of a most troublesome neighbour. In 1807, 
Sardar Jodh Singh joined with the Maharaja Ranjit Singh in an attack on 
Narayangarh near Ambala, and was rewarded with the estates of Badala 
Kheri and Shamchapal. He died at Multan, where he had been left in 
command of the troops after the siege of 1818.. His son and successor, 
Sobha Singh, was for some years under the guardianship of his relative , 
Raja Karam Singh of Patiala. He held the State for fifty years, dying 
just at the close of the Mutiny. He and his son Lehna Singh did good 
service in 1857, supplying a contingent of one hundred men, who were 
sent to Oudh. He also helped to guard some ferries on the Jumna above 
Delhij and he held a police post at Dadupur, and provided men for 
patrolling the main roads between Kalka, Ambala and Ferozepore. His 
son Sardar Lehna Singh, who died in 1869, was followed in the chiefsliip 
by Sardar Bishan Singh, who was a minor at the time of his accession. 
Bislian Singh was married to a daughter of the late Raja of Jind. 

Sardar Ranjit Singh succeeded his elder brother Jagjit Singh, who 
died at the age of seven years in 1886. During the chief’s minority 
affairs were managed by a Council, consisting of three officers of the 
State acting under the supervision of the Commissioner of Delhi, who has 
political charge of the State. Tho State was regularly settled in 1891, 
having previously suffered considerably from over-assessment, from which 
cause the people had been much impoverished. The excise administration 
of tho State is leased to Government for Rs. 6,000 per annum. Full 
powers were conferred on the Sardar in 1906. Sardar Ranjit Singh died 
in July 1908 and was Succeeded by his infant son Sardar Ravi slier Singh. 
During the latter’s minority affairs are managed by a Council under the 
supervision of tho Commissioner of Delhi as in the case of his father’s 
minority. The family is connected by marriage with the leading Sikh 
houses on both sides of the Sutlej. 

The Kalsia ruler has full administrative powers, with the exception 
of capital punishments, which are referred for sanction to tho Comrais- 
f-iouer of Delhi. Sardar Jodh Singh accepted the general arrangements 
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mad© in 1809, under which tlie Cis-Sutlej chiefs were taken under Bri¬ 
tish protection. Sardar Sobha Singh, in 1821, surrendered certain lands 
north of the Sutlej in order to be entirely free from obligations towards 
the Lahore Government. He gave ready assistance in_ both the Sikh 
Wars, and in many ways proved his loyalty to the Sovereign Power, 
1 ransit dues were abolished in his time, the State receiving in lieu ail 
annual payment of Rs. 2,851. His son Lehna Singh was in 1862 pre¬ 
sented with a sanad , securing to him and his successors the privilege o£ 
adoption in the event of failure of natural heirs. 

Kalsia ranks sixteenth among the Native States of the Punjab and 
the Chief is entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy. 


\ 




\ 
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NAWAB MUZAFFAR ALI KHAN OF PATAUDI. 



SHAIKH DAULAT KHAN. 


Shaikh Badal Khan. 

I 

Alaf. Khan. 

I 


Faiz Talab Khan 
(died 1831). 

! 

Nawab Muhammad 
Akbar Ali Khan 
(died 1802). 

i_ 


Ghulam Rasul Khan. 


r 


Nawab Muhammad 
Taki Ali Khan 
(died 1862). 

Nawab Muhammad 
Mukhtar Hussain 
Ali Khan 
(died 1878). 

I 

Nawab Muhammad 
Mumtaz Hussain 
Khan 

(died 1898). 


Asghar Ali Khan 
(died 1873). 


Jafar Ali Khan 
(died 1879). 


r 

Nawab Muzaffar 
Ali Khan 
(born 1863). 

Muhammad Ibrahim 
Ali Khan 
(bom 1887). 


i 


Sadik Ali Khan 
(died 1903). 

Two 


Wasiat Ali genera- 
Khan tions. 
(born 1870). 


- \ ■ 

Inayat Hussain 

Khan 

(died 1901). 
Two generations. 


Muhammad Faiyaz 
Ali Khan 
(born 1894). 


Muhammad Hamid 
Ali Khan. 


Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Tribute 
Local force 
Serviceable guns 
Salute 


... 52 square miles. 

21,933 
... Rs. 1,16,677 

mi 

53 

5 

Nil 


Pataudi is a small semi-independent State in the south-east of the 
Punjab under the political control of the Commissioner of Delhi. It has 
for boundaries the districts of Gurgaon and Rohtak. The State was 
formed by a grant from Lord Lake in 1806. 

The original ancestor of the Pataudi Nawab was an Afghan named 
Shaikh Pir Mat, who came to India in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
Alaf Khan, seven generations later, was a companion-in-arms of Murtaz.a 
Khan, whose son Najabat Ali afterwards became Nawab of Jhajjar, 
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He served for some years under tlie Nawab Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh, 
and afterwards received a high military command from Shah Alain of 
Delhi. He was a soldier of distinction, and behaved well in many 
engagements. Murtaza Khan gave his daughter in marriage to Alaf 
Khan's son Faiz Talab, who in his time eclipsed his father in gallant 
deeds, and became the founder of the existing line of Pataudi Nawabs. 
He was at first on the side of the Mahratas in the struggle which 
agitated Upper India towards the end of last century; and Daulat Rao 
Scindia, in recognition of his useful services, made over to him the 
par g ana of Rohtak; while Kajabat Ali, on the same occasion, received 
several villages in the present tahsil of Jhajjar. But it is doubtful if 
either of these warriors ever took possession under the sanads then 
granted to them. When the Mahratas were ultimately crushed on the 
battle-field of Hindan in 1803, Faiz Talab transferred his allegiance to 
Shah A lam, Emperor of Delhi, who presented him in public Darbar to 
Lord Lake, by whom he was employed against the Maharaja Holkar on 
the Chamba! Ghats; and he was present in several actions, including 
Makandra, Ramp nr a and Bhanpura, and distinguished himself in all as a 
brave and loyal soldier. At Bhanpura Faiz Talab was badly wounded, 
and he was taken prisoner by Maharaja Holkar, who kept him for seven 
months, and then sent him back laden with presents in acknowledgment 
of his bravery. General Lake, in 1806, granted him the Pataudi ilaka 
in perpetual jagir, with full judicial and revenue powers. The State 
has ever since maintained its independence. Faiz Talab afterwards 
joined in expeditions against Tonk and Jaipur, and he helped to keep 
the Rajputana border quiet under the orders of General Ochterlony, 
Charles Metcalfe, William Fraser and other residents at Delhi. He also 
took part in the siege of Bharatpur in 1826. He died in the year 
1881. 

Muhammad Akbar Ali, son of Faiz Talab, held the Nawabship until 
1862. Ho behaved loyally during the Mutiny, and thus escaped the 
fate which overtook the sister States of Jhajjar, Farruklinagar and 
Bahadurgarh. He sent a small body of cavalry to assist Mr. Ford, the 
°ivil officer of the district, and he gave shelter to some Englishmen 
^vhose lives were in danger at Gurgaon. He also took an active part 
111 the suppression of a rising in the Bahora yargana of Gurgaon, 
or ganised by one Tula Bam, grandson of Kao Tej Singh of Rewari \ 
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and liis troops were present on the side of order at the action outside 
Jaurasi, which lasted'for two days, and in which over one hundred 
rebel Jats, Aliirs and Brahmins were slain. A more unpleasant phase 
of the rebellion was when Risaldar Muhammad Slier Khan, a mutineer, 
entered Pataudi at the head of a body of cavalry and demanded three 
lakhs of rupees in the name of the Delhi King as a contribution towards 
the expenses of the restored Government; capturing Taki Ali Khan, the 
Nawab’s son, and holding him as a hostage for the payment of the 
money. Nothing remained to the Nawab but to fight; and this he 
did, killing fifty of the rebels. But Muhammad Sher Khan sent for 
reinforcements and defeated the Nawab, forcing him to flee to Narnaul. 
Pataudi was then given up to loot. 

Muhammad Mukhfar Hussain Khan, father of the late Nawab, 
was only six years of age when his father died, and himself died in 1878, 
one year after he had attained his majority. He had married a grand¬ 
daughter of Nawab Najabat Ali Khan of Jhajjar, and by her had one son, 
the late Nawab Muhammad Mumtaz Hussain Khan, who died in 1898, 
and was succeeded by his cousin Muzaffar Ali Khan, the present chief. 

The State is administered by a Manager, the excise administration 
being leased to Government for Rs. 650 per annum. 

Pataudi ranks seventeenth in order of precedence amongst tho 
Native States of the Punjab, and the chief is entitled to be received by 
the Viceroy. 
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NAWAB SIR AMIR-UD-DIN AHMAD KHAN, KHAN 
BAHADUR, K.C.I.E., OF LOHARU, 


Shams-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1835). 


NAWAB AHMAD BAKHSH KHAN 
(died 1827). 


Amin-ud-din Ibrahim Ali Nawab Zia-ud-din 

Ahmad Khan Khan Ahmad Khan 

(died 1869). (died 1832). (died 1885) 


Nawab Ala-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(.died 1884). 


Ali Hussain Khan Shahab-ud-din Said-ud*din 
(died 1884). Ahmad Khan Ahmad Khan 
(died 1868). (born 1852). 


Nawab Sir Amir-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, 

KO.I.B. 

(BORN 1860). 

i_ 


Muaz-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(died 1900). 


— 1 

Nasir-ud-din Aziz-ud-din 

Ahmad Khan Ahmad Khan 

(born 1861). (born 1862). 

Five sons. 

r i 


Aziz-ud-din Ruknud-din 
Ahmad Khan Ahmad Khan 

(born 1887). (died 1890). 


Four sons. 


Bashir-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan 
(born 1883). 

Two sons. 


Zamir-ud-din. 
Ahmad Khan 
(born 1867). 


Amad-ud-din Aitzaz-ud-din 

Ahmad Khan Ahmad Khan 

(died 1890). ^born 1899). 


Area 

•• • 0 0 0 

Population ... / 

Revenue 

f Local 

Military forces ... ^ 

^Serviceable guns 
Salute (personal) ... 


••• 222 square miles, 

15,229 
... Rs. 80,150 


91 

2 

9 


Loharu is a small semi-independent State in the south-east corner 
of the Punjab, under the political control of the Delhi Commissioner. 

he Nawabs hold their territories in perpetuity under the' terms of the 
sana d granted by Lord Lake to Nawab Ahmad Baklish Khan in 1806, 
subject to the supply of two hundred horsemen on demand and an 
exhibition of manifest zeal and attachment towards the British Govern- 
Uiont. They exercise full criminal and civil jurisdiction over their 
Sentences of death, however, require the confirmation of the 
°unmssioner of Delhi. Loharu is chiefly sandy de sert ; dependent for 
... Sm ^ e yearly crop upon a precarious rainfall in July and August. But 
S ° m ° and a few vegetables are grown in small patches around the 
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wells, which have to be sunk to a great depth before reaching water- 
level. Loharu itself is a straggling village of mud. The cultivators live 
in scattered tenements of the rudest make, bespeaking poverty and a 
hard fight for existence. The population of the State consists mostly 
of Jats. A small military force is maintained. The Nawab* s territories 
are bounded by the Bikanir and Jaipur States on one side and by 
portions of Patiala, Jind and the Hissa-r District on the other. 


Mirza Araf Jan Beg, a Bokhara Mughal, came to India about the 
middle of the last century and took service under the Emperor Ahmad 
Shah. He married the daughter of Mirza Muhammad Beg, Governor of 
Attock, and is said to have succeeded him in the post. His son Nawab 
Ahmad Bakhsh Khan was virtually the founder of the family. After 
serving some years under the Mahratas he transferred his allegiance to 
the Raja of Alwar, who employed him as Agent to Lord Lake. He 
accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on most of his campaigns, and 
in recognition of his good services generally, and more particularly in 
the matter of the treaty negotiated with the Raja of Alwar, was awarded 
a perpetual ; jag ir in six mahals of the Gurgaon District, namely Firozpur- 
Jliirka, Punahana, Sankara, Bichur, Nagina and Loharu. This grant, 
yielding a revenue of about three lakhs per annum, was duly confirmed 
by the Government of India, and the Mirza further received the title of 
Fakhar-ud-Daula Dilaivar-ul-Mulh Rusj;am-i-Jang. He died in 1827, and 
was buried close to the Kutab near Delhi. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Nawab Shams-ud-din Khan, who acquired an unhappy noto¬ 
riety in connection with the murder of Mr. William Fraser, the Delhi 
Resident. For his complicity .in this crime he was executed in 1835, 
and the Firozpur pargana was confiscated. Loharu Proper, given 
originally to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan by the Raja of Alwar, was allowed 
to remain in possession of the family, and passed over to the second and 
fourth sons, A min-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Zia-ud-din Ahmad Khan. 
Dissensions shortly after arose between the brothers. Zia-ud-din was 
ordered to leave the Slate, receiving a maintenance of Rs. 18,000 per 
annum, which he enjoyed until his death in 1885. He made several 
attempts to be restored to the joint management, but Government on 
each occasion refused to allow the claim. The title of Nawab was 
conferred upon him in I860 as a personal distinction in recognition of 
his literary attainments. He was well read in Arabic and Persian, and 
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was regarded as one of the leading Muhammadans in Delhi. His eldest 
son, Mirza Shaliab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who died in 1868, was for some 
time a City Magistrate. Mirza Said-ud-din Ahmad Khan, a Divisional 
Darbari, is now at the head of this branch of the family. The question 
of the allowances ho should receive from the Nawab of Loharu was 
settled in 1888. They were reduced to Rs. 12,000 per annum, and are 
distributed proportionately between Said-ud-din and his four nephews, 
and four ladies of the late Nawab’s family. 

The Nawabsliip of Loharu remains in the family of Amin-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan who ' died in 1869. He was succeeded by his son, 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad Khan, a gentleman of high literary attainments, fairly 
veil educated in Lnglish, In his favour the title of Nawab was revived 
by Earl Northbrook in 1874. He was much liked by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him, being hospitable, easy of access, and simple 
in all his tastes and ideas. Sir Chai'les Aitchison describes him as “ a 
loyal and true friend of the British Government, a gentleman and a 
scholar,” His financial affairs had fallen into disorder a few years before 
his death, and he voluntarily agreed to live in Delhi on a fixed allowance, 
leaving the management of his State to his son, the present Nawab 
Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan. This Prince has proved an able administrator, 
while in every other respect ho is .showing himself a worthy successor 
of his father. He was born in 1860, and has received a thorough education 
in Persian and Arabic, and English. 

He was appointed an additional member of the Imperial Legislative 
C ouncil in 1895 and was made a K.C.I.E. in 1897. Prom 1899 to 1901 
he was a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. He was appointed 
Superintendent of the Maler Kotla State in 1893 and administered its 
affairs, with ability, till December 1902, when he handed over charge 
to Sahibzada Ahmad Ali Khan, the heir-apparent, though he continued to 
a ct as adviser until February 1905. 

During his absence in Maler Kotla the management of Loharu State 
^ vas entrusted by the Nawab to his younger brother, who carried it on 
successfully. Loharu ranks eighteenth in order of precedence amongst 
the Native States of the Punjab, and the Nawab is entitled to be received 
the Viceroy. 

1 — 
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NAWAB MUHAMMAD KHURSHED ALI KHAN OF DUJANA. 


NAWAB 

MUHAMMAD ABD-US-SAMAD KHAN 
(died 1825). 


Nawab 

Muhammad Dunde Khan 
(died 1850). 


Ghulam • 

Muhammad Khan. 

I 

Muhammad Amir Khan. 
I 

Two generations. 




Nawab 
Muhammad 
Ilassan Ali Khan 
(died 1867). 


Muhammad 
Sher Khan 
(born 1826;. 


Muhammad 
Shamslier Khan 
(died 1898). 

Two generations. 


Nawab 
Muhammad 
Saadat Ali Khan 
(died 1879). 

i 

Nawab 

Muhammad Mumtaz 
Ali Khan 
(died 1908). 


1 


Muhammad 
Najabat Ali Khan 
(died 1899). 


Nawab Muhammad Kiiubshed 
Ali Kiian . 

(born 1883). 




Muhammad Jamshed 
Ali Khan 
(bom 1888). 


100 square miles. 

24,174 
Rs. 77,170 
1S3 
2 

Nil 


Iftikhar Ali Khan 
(born 1910). 

Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Local force 
Serviceable guns 
Salute ... 

The State of Dujana lies about thirty-seven miles due west of 
Delhi, in the heart of the Rohtak District, which surrounds it on all sides. 
The chief holds on conditions which may briefly be described as fidelity 
to the British Government, and military service to the extent of two 
hundred horse when required. It includes the estates of Dujana and 
Mehrana in the Rohtak District, and a few detached villages in the 
Rewari tahsil of Gurgaon, besides the small tract of Nahar and part of 
Jhal, lying below the Jhajjar tahsil. 

The Rohtak District is historically interesting as having formed, on 
the right bank of the Jumna, the border-land of the Sikhs and Mahratas 
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just before the break-up of the latter power early in the present 
century. By the treaty of Anjangaon, signed in 1803, this portion of 
the old Delhi Empire passed to the British with Scindia’s other posses¬ 
sions west of the Jumna. It was no part of Lord Lake’s policy at that 
time to stretch out his hand too far, and he accordingly formed a series 
of independent outposts between the British border and the Sikh States 
beyond, by giving the newly acquired territories to military leaders 
who had done us good service. The houses of Bahadurgarli and Jhajjar 
since absorbed, owed their origin to the effect given to this policy ; 
as also the States of Pataudi and Dujana, which are still existing. 

The connection of the Dujana Nawabs with the Southern Punjab 
dates from the end of the fourteenth century, when their ancestor 
Malik Rahmat, a Pathan from Buner, accompanied Timur to Hindustan, 
and eventually settled down in a village close to Jhajjar, then known as 
Mubarakabad Jhaj, after its founder Raja Jhajjar. One hundred years 
later, the present town of Dujana, not far from Jhajjar, was founded by 
a fakir named Baba Durjan Shah, on whose invitation Malik Rahmat’s 
children took up their abode in the new settlement. They subsisted as 
military servants of the Delhi Emperors, and they appear to have generally 
thriven, though none of them rose above the ordinary level until the time 
of Abd-us-Samad Khan, first Nawab of Dujana. His father had held 
a small cavalry command at Delhi, and was jagirdar in four villages 
close to his home. 

Abd-us-Samad Khan was born in 1764, and when quite a boy, took 
service as Risaldar under Baji Rao, Pesliwa. He received a high com¬ 
mand in the Main ata army, which assisted Lord Lake in his campaign 
against Scindia; and he ultimately joined Lord Lakeys force as a 
Shush sadi y * and distinguished himself at Bharatpur and in the pursuit of 
J as want Rao Holkar up to the Sutlej iu 1806. He received as reward 
two large tracts forming the whole western portion of the present district 
°f Rolitak, together with all the country held in Hissar by the celebrated 
Leorge Thomas, formerly agent of the Begam Samru of Sardhana, and 
towards the end of last century, one of the most important military leaders 
111 this part of India. The title of Nawab was bestowed upon him, and 
the fortunes of Abd-us-Samad appeared to be assured. But the grant 
Was saddled with tho condition that he should, administer his country 
, jvithout assistance from the British, and this the Nawab found himself 


* Commandant of.six hundred mom 
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unable to do. Tlie villagers refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
withheld the payment of revenue, killing his son and son-in-law when on 
one occasion they attempted to enforce the Nawab’s rights. Things 
came to an impossible pass, and in 1809 he was obliged to resign his trust, 
receiving in lieu the smaller tracts of Mehrana and Du j ana, and retaining 
his powers and title of Nawab. 

Abd-us-Samad was succeeded in 1826 by his elder son, Muhammad 
Dundo Khan, who held the chiefship for twenty-three years. His younger 
brother’s son, Muhammad Amir Khan, put in a claim to succeed his 
grandfather, but he eventually compromised on being awarded a pension 
of Its. 3,000 per annum. Nawab Muhammad Hassan Ali Khan was chief 
during the rebellion of 1857. His grandson, the present Nawab, attributes 
Hassan Ali’s apathy in the crisis to his gigantic physique. He did 
nothing personally to help the British, but he took no part against us, 
and his State thus escaped the fate of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarli. His 
successor, Saadat Ali, ruled for twelve years. 

Nawab Muthtaz Ali was a minor when his father died in 1879, and 
his affairs were managed for three years by his uncle Muhammad Najabat 
Ali. Nawab Mumtaz Ali died childless in 1908 and was succeeded by his 
cousin Nawab Muhammad Khurslied Ali Khan. 

Dujana ranks nineteenth in order of precedence amongst the Native 
States of the Punjab, and the Nawab is entitled to be received by the 

Viceroy. 



/ 
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JAGAT SINGH. 


Mian Raghunath Singh 
(died 1835). 

I 

Three generations. 


Rana Sheo Saran Singh 
(died 1840). 


Raja Kislian Singh 
(died 1878). 

Tika Moti Singh 
(died 1877). 


Mian Jai Singh 
(died 1873). 


Mian Bijai Singh 
(died 1839 j. 

! 

Two generations. 


Raja Kapur Singh 
Dkian Singh (died 1871). 
(died 1904). 


Man Singh 
(born 1854). 

I 

Durga Singh 
(born 1880), 


Hira Singh 
(bora 1858). 

Ganga Singh 
(born 1000). 


Udham Singh 
(born I860). 

I 

Two generations. 


Narandra 

Sipgh 

(died 1904). 


1 


r 


Mian Mohan Singh 
(born 1896). 




Mian Surat Singh 
(born 1904). 

124 square milo3. 
25,720 
Rp. 80,000 
„ 3,GOO 

.or. 


1 

Nil 


Raja Bikram Singh Mian Bachitar Singh 
(born 1893). (born 1895). 

Area 

Population x 
Revenue 
Tribute ... 

Local force 
Serviceable gun 
Salute ... 

The Rajas of Baghal claim descent from the Panwar Rajas of 
Raj put ana. Little is known of its early history, but like the other 
Simla States, Baghal was annexed by the Gurkhas early in the century, 
und was restored to independence under a sanad granted by the Lriti-h 
Government in 1815. The usual conditions were imposed of acthe 
assistance in case of war. The Raja’s administrative poweis aio 
unfettered,- save in one respect, namely, that sentences of death \ a y_ e 
by him require the confirmation of the Superintendent, Sim a i 
States. Kishan Singh, granduncle of the prosent chief, Raua 
^ben the Mutiny broke out. He provided a contingent o : oo men 
•to assist in watching the roads leading from Jullundur an 

attack upon Simla by the mutineers of the 3rd, 3?rd and 3ot ■ ' 8 



















-Regiments was expected; and he sent a party to Simla under command 
of his brother Jai Singh, grandfather of the present Raja. Kishan 
Singh was rewarded for his loyalty by receiving the title of Raja, and 
Ixhilats were bestowed upon him and his brother Jai Singh. 

He married a daughter of the Jaswan Raja of Hoshiarpur. 

Raja Dhian Singh, his nephew, the late Raja, was an enlightened 
ruler, popular with his people and was regarded as the most capable 
of the Minor Hill Chiefs. He was connected by marriage with the 
houses of Suket, Madhan and Bilaspur. Arki is the capital, lying about 
twenty-two miles north-west of Simla. 

He died in ] 904 and has been succeeded by his eldest son, Tika 
Bikram Singh, who is a minor. The administration of the State is being 
carried on by a manager. The young Raja has married the two sisters of 
the Rana of Jubbal. 

The Raja is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 
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RANA DALIP SINGH, C.I.E., OF BAGHAT. 


r A TiiiH FAL 

I 

Rana Raghunath. Pal. 


r ~— 

Rana Dalel Singh. 


Dhiraj^ Singh 
(died 1858). 


, , Ra “ a . Rana , , 

J fZ^: sb /J-’j ¥j& h Kana Umed Singh J it Singli 

(died 1839'. (died 1840). (died 1861). (born 1830). 


r 


r 


Sobha Singh 
(born 1832). 


Two sons. Two generations. 


Rana Dalip Singh, Mian Arnar Singh 
oi-E- (born 1SG0). 

(born 1#59), ( 

1 Two sons. 

! 1 

Tika Mian 

Ilurga Singh not yet named 
(born 1901), (born 1907). 


Mian Hira Singh. 


Mian Ratan Singh 
(died 1888). 

Sundar Singh 
(born 1888). 


Area 

Population 
Revenue... 
Local forces 
Serviceable gun 



36 square miles, 
9,400 
Rs. 40,000 
32 


1 


Baghat lies a few miles to the south and west of Simla, and 
extends from Solon to Sabatliu and Kasauli. 

ihe Rana’s ancestors settled in these bills many centuries ago, 
ia\ing come from Dera Nagri in the Deccan, and acquired their 
possessions by conquest. During the twelve years of G-urkha rule, 
the Rana Mahendra Singh of Bhagat remained in undisturbed possession 
^ patrimony, as he was an ally of the Bilaspur Raja, on whoso 
invitation the Gurkhas extended their conquests beyond the Jumna. 
He held by his old friends when General Ochterlony drove back tko 
■^ipalese; and five of his parganas were consequently made over to 
the Maharaja of Patiala. The remaining three (Bisal, Bachauli and 
l >; isal) lapsed to the British Government in 1839, on the death of 
Mahendra Singh, soilless. But on the representation of Umed Singh, 
* ^ lrsfc cousin of the deceased Rana, Lord Ellenborough conferred the 
hhate upon Bijo Singh, brother of the deceased Rana, in 1842. It 
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was again escheated in 1849 on Bije Singh’s death. Umed Singh 
then set up a claim on his own account. He sent a vilcil to England, 
and employed Mr. Isaac Butt, the eminent barrister, to plead in his 
behalf before the Court of Directors. Eventually, in 1860, Lord 
Canning recommended the admission of Umed Singh's claim, and it 
was recognised in the following year. But Umed Singh' was on his 
death-bed, and he survived the good news only a few hours, after 
thirteen years of waiting. His son Dalip Singh, then only two years 
of age, was installed as Rana, and he has held the State ever since. 

The Kasauli pargana, on which stands the existing cantonment, 
was taken over from the Bagliat Rana in 1842, in lieu of a cash 
payment of Rs. 5,000 and an annual charge of Rs. 500. This latter 
rental was not revived when the State was restored to the Rana 
in 1861. In 1863 the lands under the present cantonment of Solon 
were acquired on an annual payment of Rs. 500, and at the same 
time the Rana’s tribute was reduced from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 603 per 
annum. General Innes, an officer of the Indian Service, had purchased 
proprietary rights in a considerable area of the State during the 
time it had been incorporated with the British district of Simla. 
These rights were recovered by the Rana later on from the General’s 
executors for a sum of Rs. 35,000. 


The Rana’s administrative powers resemble those exercised by 
the other Simla Chiefs already described. The present ruler is well 
educated, popular and public spirited, and the State is well administered, 
most of the administration being in the hands of his brother Mian 
Amar Singh, who was for a long time heir presumptive to the gaddi. 
The Rana received the C. I. E. in 1896. He offered his services for em¬ 
ployment with the Tibet Mission in 1904. His first wife, a daughter of 
the Dhami Rana, is dead. He married again, in 1888, two grand¬ 
daughters of the Rana of Mangal, near Bilaspur. 

The Rana is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy, 
but is allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during 
His Excellency’s term of office. 



JUBBAL STATE. 




RANA GYAN CHAND OF JUBBAL. 


JOG CHAND. 

I 

Paras Chanel. 

Rana Puran Chand. 

Rana Karam Chand 
(died 1S77J. 


Rana Kunwar 

Padara Chand Ghambir Chand 
(died 1898). (bom 1864). 

I I 

Four sons. 


f i l ! I ! I -I 

Four other Rana Kunwar Kunwar Kunwar Kunwar Kunwar Kunwar 

sons (dead). Gyan Ciiand Bhagat Ishri Singh Nigham Lachhmi Kishan Durga Singh 

(born 1887). Chand (bom 189U). Singh Singh Singh (born 1897). 

(born 1888). (born 1891). (born 1893). (born 1896). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue.., 

Local forces 
Serviceable guns 


288 square miles. 
21,172 
... Rs. 1,90,000 

19 \ 

2 


The Jubbal Rana is a Rajput and claims descent from the original 
ruling family of Sirmur, -which lost possession of the State under circum¬ 
stances already mentioned. The tradition is that the old Sirmur Raja 
presented one of his wives,, as a religious act, to a Brahmin of local 
renown. In the Brahmin’s house were born of this lady three sons, 
who founded the Hill Chiefships of Jubbal, Rawin and Sairi. 

The Jubbal State was originally a tributary of Sirmur, but after the 
Gurkha War it was made independent, and in 1815 Rana Puran Chand 
was granted a sccnad hy Lord Moira. He proved a bad ruler; his State 
fell into disorder, and he was required to abdicate in 1832, receiving a 
maintenance allowance of Rs. 4,400 per annum. Ho afterwards applied 
to be restored to his possessions, and this was sanctioned in 1810 ; but he 
died before effect could bo given to the orders passed in his fa\ our. His 
son Karam Chand was appointed Rana in 1854. His rule was hat&h and 
^popular. He was succeeded by Padam Chand who died in 1808. 
Gyan Chand then became Rana but died in 1910. He has been succeeded 
V his half-brother Bhagat Chand who was educated at the Aitchison 
College, * 
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The Jubbal State lies east of Simla, between $irmur and Rampur 
Bashahr. The country is very beautiful, and is well covered with 
magnificent forest trees ; the people are simple-minded and law-abiding. 

Jubbal ranks seventh in the order of precedence amongst the Simla 
Hill States. 

The Rana is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy, but is 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during His Excel¬ 
lency’s term of office. 
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i.—THAKUR HARI CHAND OF RAWIN (RAINGARH). 

KUNWAR SINGH. 

I 


r 

Three other sons. 


Tar Singh. 
Himat Singh. 


r — 

Beragi. 


Debu. 


Four other sons 



Two sons. 

Dhian Singh 

Bhim ^ 

Singh. 

Two othei 

(died 1887). 


1 


1 

Three sons. 


i . 




# 




Thakor Hari Grand 


Kidar Singh. 

(died 1905). 



1 

A son 


(not yet named). 

Area ... ... ... 7 square miles. 

Population ... ... • 

Revenue ... ... ... ••• R 3, 3,500 

The State was originally a fief of Tehri, but the eastern portion was 
overrun by the Bashaliris some time previous to the Gurkha invasion. 
On the conquest of the Gurkhas by the British, the State was partitioned 
between the conquerors, the Raja of Garhwal and Thakur of Raw in. 
Tho portion retained by the British was, in 1830, given to Keonthal in 
exchange for land taken up for the station of Simla. A small 
community of Brahmans holds the neighbouring valley, and has charge of 
two tomples of Tibetan architecture. The present Thakur, Kidar Singh, 
who succeeded Thakur Hari Chand, is a Hindu Rajput and comes from 
the same stock as the Jubbal family. He exercises full powers, but sen. 
fences of death require the confirmation of the Supeiinton ent, i 1 
States, Simla. , 

Recently the affairs of the State fell into some confusion, - u e 

Thakur’s application a Government official ^Vas appointed to u \ 
tho administration. 
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2.-THAKUR DHARAM SINGH OF DHADHI. 

BADRI SINGH. 


r— 

Singtu 
(died 1892). 

Four sons. 


Bir Singh. Prem Singh. 

I I • 

Thakup. Three sons. 
Diiabam Singii 
(bobs 1888). 

I 

Jai Singh 
(born 1905). 

Area 

Population 
Revenue ... 


I 

Ganga- Bam. 

I 

Two generations, 


- 

Thakur Narayan 
Singh. 


I 

Hari Singh 

I 

Three sons. 


r— 

i 

nira Singli 
(born 1871). 

I 

One son 


Mehr Singh. Jagat Singh. 

Two sons. 


— a 

Shoo Bam. 


m 


25 square miles. 
247 

... ifs. 1,400 


This petty State was formerly a dependency of Taroch and tlien of 
Basliahr State. Dliadlii was annexed to Rawin in the time of the Gurkha 
supremacy, hut in 1896 was declared feudatory to Jubbal. 

The present Thakur Dharam Singh is a Hindu Rajput. As he is a 
minor, being only 22 years of age, the administration of the State is 
conducted by one of his relatives who has full powers, except that 
sentences of death require confirmation of the Superintendent Hill States 


Simla. 







i’Bfi BOMB ARSEN STATE. 

RANA HIRA SINGH OF KUMHARSEN. 


GORA SINGH 
alias 

J AS WANT SINGH. 
I 

Rana Pritarn Singh 
(died 1858). 

Rana Bkawani Singh 
^died 1874), 


r 


Rana IIira Singh 
(born 1851). 

Tika Bedar Singh 
(born 1895). 


Kunwar lndar Singh 
(died 1907). 


Baldeo Singh 
(born 1901). 

90 square miles. 
11,735 

Hs. 27,000 - 
Rs. 2,000 
7 
1 


Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Tribute 
Local force 
Field gun 

Ilio Kumliarsen territory lies - oil the left bank of the Sutlej, 
immediately below Kotguru and north of Narkanda. 

Kumharsen was formerly a tributary of the Bashahr State; but 
after the Gurkha War a sanad of independence was granted to the Rana 
Kaliar Singh, with the condition attached of rendering feudal service to 
the Paramount Power. The Thakurais of Balsan, Barauli and Madhan 
were at one time feudatories of Kumharsen, but were made independent 
lj f r General Ocliterlony in 1815. Rana Kaliar Singh’s only son died in 
lu3 father’s life-time. Consequently, on Kahar Singh’s death, in 1839, 
ids estates lapsed to the British Government. They were however restor¬ 
ed, &nd the title revived in favour of a distant collateral, Pritarn Singh, 
grandfather of the present Rana. Pritarn behaved loyally in the first 
Sikh War, crossing the Sutlej at the head of three hundred matchlock- 
nicn and laying successful siege to the Kulu Fort of Srigarh. 

Hira Singh, the present Rana, is of weak intellect. His affairs were 
managed for some years by a Council of three officials, but this proved so 
^satisfactory that a manager was put in by Government. He was at 
. i’st assisted by a Council, but as this did not work the Council was 
d . ° 1;lslle d and the State is now administered by the manager alone. Two 
0 Rana’s sisters married the late Raja of Bilaspuiyand his aunt is ono 
the wives of the present Raja of Bashahr. 
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Tlic liana is not entitled to pay a .formal visit to the Viceroy, but is 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during His Excel- 
lency’s term of office. 



THE BEAJI STATE. 




RANA DURGA SINGH OFJBHAJI. 


RANA AMRIT PAL. 

Rana Rudar Pal (died 1855). 

Rana Ran Bahadur Singh 
(died 1875), 

I 


Rana Durga Singit Mian Fannatam Singh Mian Bije Singh 
(born 1842). (horn 1844). (born 1880). 




Five sons. 

Laclihmi Sin&h 
(born 1S89). 



"i 


Tika Indar Singh 
(born 1891). 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 

Local forces 
Serviceable guns 

Mian Parja Pal 
(born 1891). 

Mian Bir Pal 
(born 1906). 

... 96 square miles. 

13,309 
... Rs. 25,000 
... Rs. 1,440 
... 32 

2 


The founder of this house came from Kangra and acquired posses¬ 
sion of the State hy conquest. When the Gurkhas overran the coun¬ 
try, between 1803 and 1818, and were expelled by the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Rana of Bhaji, Rudar Pal, grandfather of the present Rana, 
was confirmed in possession of the State by a sanacl undei t.ie usual con 
ditions of rendering service in time of war. It is under this savad that 
the Rana holds the State, while he enjoys powers of administration 


similar to those of other Simla Hill Chiefs. 

Rudar Pal, grandfather of the Rana, made over the State iourtcen 
years before his death to his sou Ran Bahadur, and became a roc use a 
Hardwar. Rana Durga Singh, the present Rana, came to power m 

1875, on his father’s death. du0 u6rtll of Simla. 

His territory lies on tlie left bank of the S }> 

Opium, celebrated for its purity, is au article of export from tlm^ e. 
Phe chief town, Suni, is famous for its sulphur springs 
medicinal value. ,, , c- i tt-ii 

Bhaji ranks ninth in order of precedence among _ ’ ^ ^ ' 

States. The Rana is nob entitled to pay a formal visi ’ 

• b«t is allowed the privilege of an informal interview one • o 
•Excellency’s term of office. 
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THAKUR DURGA CHAND OF MAILOG. 



NAIIAR CHAND. 
I 

Khushhal Cliand. 


•Thakur Sansar Cliand 
(died 1849), 

I 

i _ 


Fateh Singh. 

i 

Two generations. 


Chimna. 


Thakur Dalip Cliand 
(died 1880). 

I 

Rana Raghunath Cliand 
(died 1902). 




Mian Ganesh Singh 
(died 1900). 


Thakur Durga Chand 
(born 1897). 


"V 


Mian Sahib Singh 
(born 1898). 


Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Tribute 
Local forces 
Serviceable guns 


43 square miles. 
8,968 
Rs, 25,000 
Rs, 1,440 
16 
2 


tsr 


The Thakurs of Mailog are Rajputs and have been established in the 
Simla Hills for some hundreds of years. The founder of the family came 
from Ajudhya and eventually settled at Pata which has been the capital 
of the State for twenty-one generations. The State used to pay tribute 
to the Mughal Emperors through Bilaspur and with that State was 
occupied by the Gurkhas from 1803 to 1815. When driven put by the 
Gurkhas Thakur Sansar Cliand took refuge with Rana Ram Saran of 
Nala^arh, who was himself hard pressed by the common enemy. Ilb 
was reinstated with tho other chiefs in 1815. His tribute was fixed at 
l>„ i 440 , and he had to subscribe to the usual conditions of rendering 
service when required in time of war. 

Sansar Cliand to whom the sanad was granted died in 1849 and was 
succeeded by Dalip Chand, who was followed by Thakur Raghunath 
f hand Raghunath Chand was granted the title of Rana as a personal 
distinction. He died in 1902 and his son Durga Chand has been recog¬ 
nised as tbe successor to the yaddi with the title of Thakur. Thakur 











THE MA1L0G STATE. 




Durga Cliand is a minor and tlie State was administered by a Council o£ 
four members till 1908, wlien owing to disturbances the Council was 
abolished and a manager appointed. 

The State lies about thirty miles south-west of Simla, at the foot of 
the Kasauli Hill, between Nalagarh and Kutliar. r flie capital is Pata, a 
village close to the Nalagarli border. 


The chief is not entitled to'pay a formal visit to the Viceroy, but is 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during His Excel¬ 
lency's term of office. 


i 
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RANA BIR SINGH OF BALSAN. 


JAI SINGH- 

Dliaram Singh. 

Rana Jograj Singh 
(died 1867). 


Sal lib Singh 
(died 1884). 


Bhil Singh 
(died 18SS). 


* Sansar Singh 
(died 1878), 


Devi Singh 
(died 1872; 

Prem Singlr 
(born 1834). 


Rana Bhup Singh 
(died 1884;. 


Ratan Singh 
(died 1893). 


Tika Gobardhan Singh 
(died ^1870). 


Mian Natha Singh 
(died 1898). 


■'i 


Rana Bin Singh 
(born 1861). 

Tika Surat Singh 
(died 1885), 


Mian Atar Singh 
(born 1868). 


r 

Moti Singh 
(born 1895). 


Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 


Ran Bahadur Singh 
(born 19C6). 


1 

One son 
(bom 1907) 
not vet named. 


<SL 


rtanjit^ Singh 
(died 1S68). 

I 

Kalian Singli 
(bom 1840). 


51 square miles. 
6,704 
Rs. 15,000 
„ 1,180 


The Balsan State lies about thirty miles to the east of Simla, across 
the Giri, a tributary of the Jumna. The country is fertile, and beauti¬ 
fully wooded with fine forests of deodar. The Rana is a Rajput and 
traces his descent from tho Raja of Sirmur’s ancestors. The State of 
Balsan was acquired by conquest and, previous to the Gurkha invasion 
of 1605 was a feudatory of Sirmur. On the expulsion of the Gurkhas 
the Thakurai of Balsan was granted to Thakur Jograj Singh by a 
savad dated September 21st, 1815. Jograj lived till 1867, and died at 
the age of eighty-seven. 














the balsan state. 
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Tliis chief behaved with conspicuous loyalty in the Mutiny. He 
gave shelter and hospitality to several Englishmen who left Simla when 
the station was threatened by the Gurkha regiment at Jutogh. -Jograj 
was created a Rana in acknowledgment of his services, and he was.pre¬ 
sented with a valuable Ichilat in public Darbar. He was succeeded 
in the chiefship by his grandson Bhup Singh, who was in turn succeed¬ 
ed in 1884 by his grandson, the present Rana, Bir Singh. 

The Rana exercises full powers of administration, limited only by 
the usual control over death sentences on the part of the Superintendent 
of the Hill States. 

Balsan ranks eleventh in order of precedence amongst the Simla Hill 
States. 

The chief is not entitled to pay a formal visit to the Viceroy, but is 
allowed the privilege of an informal interview once during His Excel¬ 
lency’s term of office. 
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RANA HIRA SINGH OF DHAMI. 


DALEL SINGH 
(died 1803). 

Raua Pari tarn Singh 
(died 1813). 


Rana Gobardhan Singh 
(died 1867). 

Rana Fateh Singh 
(died 1894). 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1864). 


Rana Hira Singh 
(born 1878). 


Mian Surat Singh 
(died 1904). 


Gyan Singh 
(died 1837). 

Zalam Singh 
(died J886). 

Kapur Singh 
(born 1859). 

Parduman Singh 
(born 1894). 


26 square miles. 
4,505 
Rs. 10,000 
„ 720 

25 
1 


Him Singh 
(born 1898), 

Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Tribute 
Local forces 
Serviceable gun 

The Dliarni State lies to the west of Simla, about six miles from 
Jutogh; The Rana is a Rajput and his ancestor fled from Rajpura, near 
Patiala, and settled at Dliarni, when Shahab-ud-din Ghauri’s invasion 
of India took place in the fourteenth century. The State was originally 
a feudatory of Bilaspur but became independent after the expulsion 
of the Gurkhas in 1815. 

The aanacl of independence was granted to Rana Gobardhan Singh 
who at the age of twelve fought under General Oclitcrlony against 
the Gurkhas* The Rana's loyal services in the Mutiny were acknowledged 
by a remission of half the State tribute of Rs. 720 for his life-time. 
His son Fateh Singh succeeded to the chiefship in 1867, and in 1880 
he also received a remission of half his annual tribute. 

Rana Hira Singh succeeded his father, Rana Fateh Singh, in 1894, 
is well educated and manages his State well. A remission for life of 
half the amount of his annual tribute was sanctioned in 1902 on account 
of his good administration generally. The Rana is not entitled to pay a 
formal visit to the Viceroy, but is allowed the privilege of an informal 
interview onQe during His Lxccllency s term of office. 








THE KOTHAR STATE. 

RANA JAGATJIT CHAND OF KOTHAR. 


liana Bhup Chand 
(died 1S58). 

{ _ 


SAMAR CHAND. 
I 

Gopal Chand 
(died 1763). 

I 


Ratan Singh 
Tivo generations. 


-'I 

Baja Bahadur Singli. 
Three generations. 


<8L 
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r — 

Rana Jai Chand 
(died IS95). 

Rana Jagatjit Chand 
(borr 1887). 




Mian Isri Singh 
(died 1S8S). 


Tika Kislian Chand 
(born 1905). 


Mian Baldco Singh 
(born 1S0G). 


20 square miles. 
4,195 
Rs. 16,000, 

„ 1,000 


Area 

Population 
Revenue 
Tribute ... 

Tho Kothar family came to the Simla Hills many centuries ago 
from Rajauri in Jammu. They were tributaries of Keonthal before 
the Gurkha invasion. 

The present Rana Jagatjit Chand succeeded his father in 1895. 
lie is well educated, and came of age in April 1908. Ho is connected 
hy marriage with the Chiefs of Kunihar, Dliami, Keonthal and Kot 
Kind. 
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THAKUR HARDEO SINGH OF KUNIHAR. 


ANAND DEO. 
I 

Magan Deo 
(died 1816 ). 

Paran Deo 
(died 1837). 


Kish an Singh 
(died 1806), 


Thakur Tcgh Singh 
(died 1905). 


Mian Kalian Singh 
(died 1879). 

Three generations. 


n 


Bishan Singh 
(died 1876). 

Two generations. 


Tika Slieo Singh 
(died 1893). 


Tiukur Hardeo Singh 
(bobn 1893)* 


Mian Gopal Singh 
(born 1900), 


Area 



... 80 square miles. 

Peculation 

... 

... 

2,168 

Eevenuo ... 

... 

i • • 

... Rs. 5,000 

Tribute ... 

... 

• 

... „ 180 


The petty State of Kunihar, in the Simla Hills, is ruled over by ail 
ancient family of Gargah Raghbansi Thakurs. The Thakur enjoys the 
usual administrative powers. He has his head-quarters at Hat Kot. 

Thakur Tegh Singh succeeded his father in 1866. He was connect¬ 
ed by mamftge with the families of Sirmur and Koti. He died in 1905 
and was succeeded by his son Thakur Hardeo Singh, who is a minor, the 
administration of the State being conducted by a Council. 











THE MAN GAL STATE. 

RAMA TILOK SINGH OF MANGAL. 


RANA BAHADUR SINGH 
Rana Prithi Singli. 


Rana Jodha Singh Rana Jit Singh Mian Jagat Singh 
(died-18 44). (die! 1892). (died 1902).° 

Mohar Singh 
(died 1898)* 

Nand Singh 
(born 1891). 


f | | 

kana Tilok Singii Mian Nilial Singh Mian Khazan Singh 
(BORN 1859). (born 1802). (born 18G9). " 

Tika Shoo Singh 
(born 1888). 


<SL 


Area ••• ... ... 12 squire miles. 

Population ... ... ... 1,227 

Revenue ... ... ... R s . 900 

Tribute .. 70 

flic Mangal Statp lies on the banks of the Sutlej, near Bilaspnr, to 
uliieli it was once tributary. The Rana was declared independent in 
18 lo, after the expulsion of the G urkhas, • He exercises sovereign powers 

subject to the usual political supervision of the Superintendent of Hill 
States. 


Rana Tilok Singh, the present chief, succeeded his father Rana 
' it Singh in 1892, lie is related to the ruling families of Bilaspur, Mailog, 
Miami and Baghat. 

ihe chiefs of this State arc Rajputs of the Atri tribe and the family 
01 *§ b r * came from Marwar. * - 
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THAKUR PURAN CHAND OF BIJA. 


JAI CHAND 
(died 1773). 

I 


Man Chand Bhup Singh. Sher Singh, 
(died 1817). I „ I 

Three generations. bernu. 


Budh Singh. Dhonkal Singh. 

Ram Karan. 
Peer Singh. 


Thakur Partab 
Chand . 
(died 1841). 


Bahadur Singh. 

! 

Ratan Singh. 

—n 


-T , 

Gyan Singh. 
Three generations. 


Thakur Udai 
Chand 
(dead). 


I 

Mian Alam 
Singh 

(born 1833). 
Two sons. 


, l-i-1 . 

Mian Zalam Mian Mohan Mian Kislian Mian Dhumi 
Singh Singh Singh * Singh, 

(born 1835). (born 1837). (born 1839). 

I I. 1 

Firthi Singh. Ishri Singh. Five sons. 




Thakur Puran Chand 
(born 1896). 


Mian Parduman Singh. 


4 square miles. 
1,131 
... Rs. 6,000 
. 124 


Area 

Population ... 

Revenue ... ••• 

Tribute 

The Thakur of Bija has sovereign powers in his State. 

The present Thakur is a minor and the administration, is conducted 
l>v a Council. His sister married the Rao of Raipur in Amhala. 
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N * 

RANA RAM SARAN SINGH OF DARKOTI. 


RANA BAL RAM. 
I 

Rana Jathu Ram. 

Rana Sis Ram 
(died 1854). 


Rana Paws Ram 
(died 1856). 


'Olihiunal. 

Sobha Ram. 

I 

Mohar Singh. 


D. 


Rana Ram Singh 
(died 1883). 


Rana 

Ram Saran Singh 
(born 1849). 

Tika Raglnmath Singh 
(born 1888). 

Area 


Mian Nahar Singh 
(died 187G), 

I 

Three generations. 
~— 


Mian Sita Ram 
(died 1888). 

Two sons. 


Mian 

Hanwant Singh 
(bora 1851). 

Two generations. 


—i 

Mian 
ITari Ram 
(born 1854)* 


8 square miles. 
518 
Rs. 600 
Nil 


Population 
Revenue 
Tribute ... 

Darkoti is excused tribute, on account of its small size. The Puna’s 
Immistrativc powers are unfettered, except as regards sentences of 
l(<uh. 1 lie family is an ancient one, having come from Marwar t went v- 
generations ago. Ram Saran Singh came to power in 18bb, 


ac 


i 
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THAKUR SURAT SINGH OF TAROCH,, 


r 


LACBU CHAND. 

I 


Karam Singh. Jliobu. 

Three generations. 

—1 


n 


Bir Singh. 
I 

Jalpn. 


Lai Chand, 




Thakur Ran jit Singh 
(died 1877). 


r 


Tika Kahar Singh 
(died 1866). 

Thakur Kidar Singh 
(died 1903). 




Ten other sons. 


r 


Thakur Subat Sixan Mian Par tab Singh 
(born 1887). (died 




Mian.Surat Singh 
(born 1902). 


Tika Mahendra Singh 
(born 1903). 


Area 

Population 
Revenue ... 
Tribute ... 


67 square miles. 
4,411 
Rs. 59,000 
288 


» 


Taroch formerly constituted a part of the Sirmur State, and was 
bestowed as a gift* on Kishan Singh, ancestor of the present Thakur, 
twenty-four generations back. Wien the hill districts fell under the 
dominion of the British, Karam Singh was the nominal chief of Taroch, 
but on account of his great age and infirmities his brother Jliobn held 
the executive administration of tlio country. On the death of Karam 
Singh the chiefship was conferred on Jhobu and his heirs. In 1838, 
however, his nephew Ranjit Singh set up his claims and formed a strong 
party in his own favour. A lengthy correspondence ensued. Jhobu was 
ultimately compelled to abdicate in favour of his son Siam Singh. But the 
arrangement (ljfl no t long continue owing to the intrigues set on foot by, 
Jhobu and Ranjit Singh, who now united their interests. The claims of 
Ranjit Singh were finally acknowledged in 1843, and a sanacl was granted 
conferring the State on him and his heirs in perpetuity, subject to the 
usual condition of military service. 
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The Taroch cliiofs formerly enjoyed the title of Puma : hut this 
ceased when the State was incorporated with Jubbal in 1841, being kept 
with that State under .British management till it was restored in 1843. 
the rulers are now styled Thakurs. Kidar Singh succeeded his grand¬ 
father in 1877. He was then a boy, and his State was placed under the 
management of a Council. He received his powers in 18S3. He mar¬ 
ried two ladies of the Bashahr family. He died in 1902 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Surat Singh, the present Thakur who was 
invested with powers on attaining his majority in 1908. 

Taroch lies on the bank of the Tons, a tributary of the Jumna, 
beyond Jubbal, and close to the Delira Dun border. The Thakur owns 
some splendid forests of deodar. 
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CHIEFS AND FAMILIES OF NOTE. 

RAI HIRA SINGH OF SANGRI. 


<SL 


RAJA THEDI SINGH. 


Pritain Singh 


Charan Singli. 

I . 

Three generations. 


—i 

Prem Singh, 
Four 

generations. 


r _ 




Bikrain Singh 
(died 1816). 

A jit Singh 
(died 1841). 


Khushhal Singh. Jag^fSingh 

| alias Jhagar Singh 

Two generations. (died 1876). 

_ _J 

f 


Ranbir Singh 
(died 1842), 


Bai Hira Singii 
(born 1849). 


Sansar Singh 
(bom 1851). 


Lai Singh 
(born 1872). 


Kesri Singh 
(bom 1888). 


Area 

Population 
Revenue 


1G square miles. 

... 2,774 

... Rs. 2,000 

Sangri is situated on the left bank of the Sutlej, above Kotguru, 
an d near Kumharsen. It was a portion of the Kulu State, and, as such, 
was under the Lahore Government until the annexation of tlie Julluudur 
Doab at the close of the First -Sikh War. In the Kangra chapter an 
account has been given of the rebellion of the Kulu people in IS 10, when 
their Raja, Ajit Singh, was seized and ill-treated by the Sikhs. He was 
rescued, and liis captors massacred to tho number of three thousand. 

Apt Singh took refuge in Sangri, on the British side of the river, and 

die ! there shortly afterwards. His uncle Jagat Singh was the next 
l.cir, but was superseded,being of weak intellect, by his son Ranbir Singh, 
who* died at Mandi on his way to Lahore to receive investiture at the 
hands of Maharaja Slier Singh. The Sikhs then selected Thakuv Singh 
as Kaia and gave him Waziri Rupi in jagir. His status was recognised 
by the British Government. Jagat Singh, the imbecile, "'as appointed 
lhakur of Sangri, which was separated from Kulu and incorporated 
With the Simla Hill States. At that time his younger children, Hira 
Singh and Sansar Singh, were not born. Hira Singh afterwards ehuu.c- 
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the Kill'll jagir, but failed to recover it, as it was held to have been 
formally taken away from his branch by the Lahore Darbar. He 
enjoyed an allowance of Rs. 1,650 per annum from one of the ex-Ranis 
of Kulu, who adopted him. 

The title of Rai was conferred upon Hira Singh in 1887 as an 
hereditary distinction. He exercises administrative pow T er within the 
limits of his State, subject to the control of the Superintendent of the 
Simla Hill States. No tribute is levied, as the income is only Rs. 2,000. 
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